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PEEf'ACE. 


Tiie» Times of September 1857, begins Its 

leading^article tlius. “ It is not* saying |muclij 
perliiips, but ^ tlierc arc few countries and* 
liistork% fiboyt wlfioh tlie. English know less than 
they do about Iifdia.^’ Whether this statement is 
true in its whole breadth or not, it e:epresses the^ 
view under Vliich tliis^ volume was proposed by 
^myself, and encouraged by persons w!io are better 
judges than I can be of the amount of existing 
knowledge of India and its affairs. The aim of 
the Vork, and the treatment of its subject, are as 
humble as can w^ell be. I simply wdsh to put in 
th^.way of other? a convenience Avhich I should 
often myself for obtaining a 

general riohoii what our Indian ^empire is, how 
w^c came by it, and what has gone forward in it 
since first became connected with England. I 
have adhered strictly ito the object of the book, 
becatUse I had not scope for anything beyond 
narrative. To form a judgment on past transactions, 
and speculations on future destinies, would have 
been at least as interesting to myself as relating 
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events: but it is licyt Whatsis most wanted at ‘ 
present moment. A #‘lfar conception of past ii, 
dents and of* the present field«of« action is the 
first requilSte. Political |fiticism and .sj)ecn]ation 
must nficcssaw^y •ToiWw, and be tlic great national 
l)usines^ df tlie coming time ; and that time will 
be when the^ tempest fftid whirlwind of our passion” 
under our presedt calamity run their course. 
Our^ liearts arc palpitating too strongh|g^at this 
mejment to leave ouf judgmCnt free aiid fair. When 
the emotion has caliticd down, n^.doufet thd natural 
effect of ‘all powerful emotion will a])iiear in the 
^trengthei^bg and enlightening of the judicial, 
inventive and reflective facultjes, and India will 
be governed incomparably better than it has ever 
been yet. . But •the English people have much 
to do before that stage is reached; and the ^ery 
» first thing to be done, in order to will and act 
wmrthily, and even to mourn duly and righteously, 
is to learn the bre^d facts of Anglo-Indian history. 
As these facts are scarcely to be had^ by the 
study of bulkf works, and of nftiny of them, I 
have attempted a brief sketch which mj^y be 
better than nothing to mai^y who have little^eisure, 
and may serve as an introChictiCn to further study 
to those who have more. • 

Ambleside, 

October 1857. 


H. M. 
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BKITISH M'l]^ IN, INDIA, 


CHAPTER I. 

T^K TERRAIN. 

1503. 


” It was a mountain at»wiioae verdant feet 
A spacious jdain, outstretched in circuit wide, 

Lay pleasant: from his side two rivers IV) wed, 

(.)no winding, lli’ otlier straight, aild left between 
Pair clnunpiiign with less rivers intertwined : 

Hugh cities and high-towered, Yhat well might seem 
The seats oI‘ mightiest monarchs ; and so large 
The prospect was, that here and there was room 
"For barren desert, fountainless and* dry.”— Milton. 

What is tlic British India whicli is now, per force*, 
occupying mu^li of our thoughts and conversa- 
tion? Hitherto we have, for tlie most part, been 
satisfied with very vague notions of what our great 
Asiatic dependency is like, and of how we came by 
it, and of the ])recise nature and extent of our con- 
cern with it. We have regarded it as the business 
of a particular class of our society to understand 
and transact Indian affairs, while the great majority 

B 
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Bumsn nin[,E in india. I'lfl'j 

might hilrly adrfiit subject of llint vom^ 

aud odd, and Vroul)lefojie**settlemeiit ours t(| 
very tiresoiuo^ and one wliicli might iw left to tlut^e 
wlio undci^tood it. Tlio time for tliis kind of in- 
solent v^ghgenec^is^ suddenly brought to ‘an 

end by^ calamfty, which ma/ prokably have been 
engendered by ‘Jia.t v(jry selfishness. We shall all 
have to bear ourt share in the efforts and sacidficcs 
•whicl:|| this caVamity will iiri^ose on the nation ; 
and‘vve might hll he glad^ at the presen^%ioment, 
to know as much ^ as every "^fild Indiar^” whom* 
•we %hav(\^ h^cn accifetomed fo Pet alone with his 
speciality. , p will do us no harm, therefore, to 
^look a littfe into this matter^^to brush mp such know- 
ledge as we may ever have hadP, and to gain some- 
what mofe, however cursorily, as to what British 
India is, how we came there, and what our relations 
have been with it, up to the present day. • 

It is not difficijt to choose a stand-point of place 
and time from which to ascertain what our great 
dependency is like. The time which sui^s us t5est 
is that in whicji an Englishman first laiMed on the 
coast to trade. The place must be that which is 
best suited for the widest survey. 

The central part of Asia^is actable-land, believed 
to be, in its highest platform, ten thousani feet 
above the sea level. The descent of the land to 
the sea is variously accomplished in the different 
jnaritimte countries of Asia, but nowhere more im-N 
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" tlian ill lliat #lii(^j "l^lolgs to* us. The 

'^Tdence c4‘ landVromo lO.OOO to 1,000 feet 
. fVe the sea i§ made by a ste^p ‘slope, Jik«ta diversi- 
iied Avail with 3mLrasui*e§, covering an a^a of from 
* 9(/.to 120 miles in bread\h,#^and junning a, line ot 
1,500 miles. Tte arua of this embUnkmenJ is not 
les* than 150,000 square ^iniles. • From a time 
beyond record the ridge of this sloj^e has been called 
l^y the people who liv^ below it the ^bode of^Cold, 
or of — Himalaya.^ With^heiA this was ftot a 
jnere figure of sbeech ; for, high up above the clouds, 
Avhere advent urous*,trc»passers feund the ai/ hiirdly^ 
fit for mortal breathing, dwells the god^nqt the least 
in a pantheon, of many •jnillions) who is flie jPa^/ier 
of the Ganges, and father-in-3aw of, Siva, the 
^Destroyer. For many millions of years* the god 
lived in reposb, watching over bis great progeny of 
river® from his solitude, approached no nearer than 
by the few herdsmen who came up, from either side 
after their goats which had broAjsed the slopes of 
thyfiie and marjoram too high; or by the daring 
traders whof with ^nountain sheep for J:heir beasts of 
burden, threaded the passes with their woven fabrics, 
or with^jamel’s hair or silky wool. But now, intru- 
sion has become so common, the secret of the rarity 
of thei,atmosphere is so vulgarised, and our country- 
men have such a propensity to live above the clouds 
in the hottest weather, that we need not scruple to 
mount to the Abode of Coldr^io the very palace of 
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the old dl^inlty--^ai>d his stand-point, and howf i 
his eyes, for ^our smrvej^'^of our ow;q domin^^ 
lying belaw. , ' * 

Turning,^ first to the rigly^^, we see ( with eyesight, 
lioweve^^ many tjmes fcia^nified) nothing but high 
table-land, stretching westwards beyond Persia itself 
— a* table-land' fringed |With the Affghaiiistan peaks 
which we have <ino concern with at present — our 
•perio4* being that in which ot$^ first trader set foot 
on the shore belo^; that is, in 1593. *w^^ooking 
nearer, we see five rivers gushing ffom the embra-. 
*‘SurdH of^ the great tvall — ^frocn tJie ravines of the 
mountain ^ange. Having flowed from sacred lakes 
' in Thibet, these rivers holy yi their way ; 
and t^e teri^tory thby enclose is rich and populous 
in compaRfison with that outside. We look dowii" 
on some busy scenes in the Punjaub, even three 
centuries ago; while the Sandy Valley through 
which the Indus rolls his strong body of ’ waters 
shows no life, except where parties of fighting 
men are on the way to pillage their enemies, 5nd 
lay waste the villages which r^e up • round the 
wells. East o/ the five rivers, th^ Himalaya slope 
becomes lovely. Averaging four or five thousand 
feet in height, it presents* now forests of the stem 

woodland character of the* north; and now vast 

• • 

expanses of grass and wild flowers; and then dark 
ravines, leading down to sunny platforms, where 
the solitary Englishman below would have lound 
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‘Juard to believe t^^at Ms^'countrym^ would 

^' eafter set up their hoin%%by hundreds. Clouds 
0^:3 floating J)elgw, tier beneath tfer, and stray 
vapours dim the sun ’'i^t |ny moment yet even 
here, monkeys abound in tflc^\^dfls^and butterflies, 
uicasuring nine* inches between the •tips ^of their 
wings, lighf on the flowers 4n the pastures. There 
is no finer sight fog^tho ordinary haiman eye Ithan 
sta«idin!(j||up there, at sunrise or sui^^et, and ^jiting 
for openings the cl(5uds bdow, to survey the 
* great plain oftlndiflC, too vast fof diversity of colour-, 
but stretching into* the sky in one boimdless expanse 
of purple, except wlierj the level rays *Qf the sum 
strike upon some eminence lofty enough to be thus 
,jiistinguishable. Assuming the vision of the old 
god of the region, what do we see, as he saw it 
three centuries ago? 

Immediately below is a belt of jungle, fringing 
the slope where it meets the plain*; and, stretching 
forward from it, a region of ^tropical growths, 
caused ai^i^ preserved by the umbrageous character 
of the woodlancJ? Prodigious trefts are bound 
together by creepers which shake out their blossoms 
a hundred feet from the gupund. Tree-ferns remind 
us of an older tiirfc than even Hindoo tradition 
reaches ; and the grass is s(5 tall that the elephants 
are heard and felt by their tread before they are 
seen. In the beds of shrunken streams the oleanders 
blossom, and the apricot and pomegranate ripen 
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in the shnny spaces. •^Thjs is still high groh 
in comparison with tlpat which lies nefar the s4|p^ 
and none in India is more saerqd i\x the eyes pi 
its inhahitiftits. The lafid^^lis it slopes northwards 
from the Junjiia*^ dsT strewn with temples, arid 
traversed ' by groups of pilgrims/ coming up to 
worship. From the sindy western plains to the 
wat6ry easteri?^ 'region of 13<|^igal stretches tliis 
rich ^Jateau, through which run the j^odigious 
rhers of Upper Iiftiia, and where ^hc great cities 
,on their banks tell« of the old^lorips of, Hindot>s 
and ^Mohammedans alike. TAdifions tell of Canogc^ 
^ which coyered an area equal to modern London:; 
and v)f the greatness of Delhi, Agl’a, Cawnj)ore, 
and many others. From our perch we look duwi^ 
on them, and see wliat those millions of natives 
are doing, before they begin to dream of seeing 
white faces among them as their masters. In the 
well-drained fields of this upper surface, the 
husbandmen are ^wing their grain seeds all miyed, 
or pulling them up separately, with infinite waste 
of time and ^produce. Others*#ave more wisely 
leading water from the tanks among tlie dry ridges. 
Under the trees there a loom here afta there, 
the rude arrangement of •sticks above a little pit, 
by which the fine muiflins for turbans and female 
garments, or the gay and tasteful shawl fabrics are 
to come out, as if by magic. Within the woods, 
the herdsmen are burning the jungle grass in 
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' *^r to profuro a fresH# growfli for* their animals; 

^ the huntcjs are distributed in a ^cirtk to take 
nA'onnt of tlfb 'v*dld lieast| which wiy be thus 
disjodged. The sacred VjrjHigej js all alive with 
I 'Oats; and aloi^g its* margin arc cotcipanie^ of the 
'JeVout at tlieir ablations, jwith he^e and there 
iU aged or sick sufferer a waitings death from .the 
sLioain, In the towni, the people 3re like tgwns- 
lu'ople H^crywherc — baj^gainiiij in* the bazJia^s, 
^jalaaming in tlfb temples, proslmting themselves in 
the palaces; vtiile/.in dhe domfstic courtyivrds,^the 
women are* grinding om in the handmill, and 
neighbours sit Jin a circ^^ at evening, to* listen to 
io terminable tales — efijoying theliteratuve of fiction 
ffi its primitive style. This is the* rej^on now 
most interesting to us, under tlie fearful transition 
(-f an «fter-time. 

Wliat lies below and to the east .of this plateau? 
The basin of the Ganges, a waterj realm, where, in 
seas<5ns of inundation, the villages are seen (r’owning 
eminences, ^18^ <' islands amidst tlio wcuste of waters, 
while the tops oi tlie forests are sw^aying under tlie 
gush of^tlie currents and eddies. In the dry season 
wdien the waters are lowest* the people resort to the 
shade of these forests; the wild beasts slink into the 
covert again from the hills ; the rice-fields gi’ow 
green, and the pestilence drives the rural population 
to the towns, or a boat life on the great rivers. The 
Iiighest social cultivation is in this district, where 
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there is somewhat less, supf-rstition, more induS 
more artA und more communication with varieti' 

^ c 

men. Thf, further side of^this hhsiit is formed hy 
the highland beypnd tub ETurrampooter, which linjits 
to the ^ast thh territory which are surveying. 
Thus have w6 Overloojced the domain of Hindostan 
Proper, or the liengal Presidency, as avc call it now, 
viz., ^he area tjxtending fron»*che Hiradlaya to the 
VinUhya moudtairg in one direction, an('|}^rom the 
Burrampooter to the Indus in the other. 

IiT evor a realm was dignifed^jy itk boundaries, it 
is this. Nature’s mightiest barricades hedge it in ; 
northward, mountains ncytr yet scaled; round the 
shores, an ,occan rfe^er yet fathomed, and brooded 
over by* the irresistible monsoon; and these moun- 
tain and ocean barriers connected by rivers of a 
magnitude kindred to both. The Burrampooter and 
the Indus are indeed gulfs brimming with rushing 
seas ; and where they reach the ocean they threaten 
to melt down the continent into it. Their deltas 
are, indeed, fit only for amphibolous c:fe8ftures, with 
which man can establish no understanding ; so that 
in entering India by them the sensation is hke that 
of travelling back into % pre-adamite ag? from the 
scenes of common life. 

Looking southwards, tne v inanya mountains 
might seem to the people of the valleys a barrier 
catting off Hindostan Proper from the true peninsula 
of India; but the god in his Abode of Snow” 
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; ; j overlook tliem, an^ sufVoy tke^ Deccan. This 
^ Tier stretches not quite Cijpm sea to sea, but from 
ti e Gulf of Gjmbay to the Ganges, on its descent 
into its basin. Looking oifer the rang#— and it is 
little more than 2,000 feet*at fhd l^^hest— what do 
find next? A deep pit dug b^ tsrremffe in the 
black soil of the peninsula^a rich narrow valley 
in which the Nerl#ijdda flows from east to \fest; 
and tb|^ comes another and a Igwer ran^^ and 
another great .river, thfe TaptSb, the last of siich 
magnitude wtich^flows westwards. From the deej^ 
valleys of •these rivers we see the land riSe, t?rrace 
beyond terrace, till, at 1,000 miles fronj the Ner-% 
budda, the plateau is 3,t)00 feqt above the saa. It 
, is not horizontal, for it slopes down from west to east; 
and it is not altogether level, for its plains show 
some shallow undulations, and round the outer edge 
little hills are grouped and scattered, their recesses • 
being filled with forest. Otherwise that whole stair- 
cage of terraces spreads, open and treeless — a vast 
expanse •of grass and crops after the rains, and of 
brown burnt surface in spring — witL towns scattered 
here and there, and thousands of villages ; and near 
the sources of rivers, qpighty Hindoo temples, to 
which trains of pagrims are converging from all 
quarters. Each great river has its deep cleft, worn 
in the soft soil by the flow of waters for ages ; and 
the plateau thus drained cannot be irrigated from 
rivers running so far below. Therefore the inha- 
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bitants are busy about their thanks, and tlio chanri 
which lead their wat^^ar over the fields in th< 
districts which have been least distnrb^/l by war. 

Who makes war ? T(ie §^6vereigns whose palaces 
show themselve^ abof e tlie other abodes of the great 
cities mdkc war sometimes — even often; but tho 
everlasting peace-breakcvs live in those strongholds, 
thosd? drooga^ wdiich crown the^ hills at the edge of 
the p][rfteau. The marauding chiefs of tlK^^peccan 
take refuge in those fortresses with th^lr booty, when 
|hey have made a luid amon^ the viJlageSi They 
little ^suspbct that the landing of a solitary English- 
cnan on tl\e coast down below has determined the 
fate o£ those robber-.castles of the Deccan, and that 
within three centuries they will be crumbling ruins, , 
telling of the atrocities of the age preceding the 
British occupation of India. 

Lying before us in the glare of a tropical sun, this 
plateau darkens v^ith vegetation towards its further 
extremity. The high corner of the south-west^ is 
darkest, for there the clouds gather first^ adbove the 
heights which are like the rim of a tray to this 
table-land; and under those clouds the forests are 
grandest. Narrowing as ij rises towards the? south, 
the platform is rounded off before it reaches the sea. 
A chasm of lower land?, the Gap of Coimbatore, 
lies beyond; and beyond that more hills, the last of 
which run into the sea as a promontory at Cape 
Cojnoriii. Is there anything beyond but the broad 
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V a* with its white surfjVashjpg up against the apex 
'this vast triangle? L’ooMng to tjie .eastward of 
tiiat apex, w« seh the loveliest of islands, anchored 
fn.st by its central moufttafp, hut otherwise looking 
as if it would ^loat «way before ally breeze which 
itiight fill t]je foliage of its \yoods aa it it were sails. 
Fringed with palms, fragrant -v^th spices, gaudy 
with tropical flowefa, a perfect Eden for luscious 
fruits, 4ftylon rises on the sor^h-eitstern horiBon of 
that Indian teflritory, the northern boundary of wffich 
is the Mode ?!/ It is nearly 2,000 piileifronl 

the one to* the other. What would the adventurer 
on the coast have said, if told that his greSt-grandson 
might come on his •track, and •find all, this territory 
in English occupation, and the greater part in posses- 


sion ? • 

Biit we have not seen quite all. What is below 
the rim of the plateau — between it and the sea? 
There is, on the western side, a strip of land, hot 
and moist, from sixty to thirty miles broad, easily 
reached lErom thg sea, but not so easily from the 
plateau above, ^he great embankment which sup- 
ports ^the table-land of the Deccan is a miniature of 
the HimAlaya range, wMch supports the plateau of 
Thibet. A mere rim on the inside — ^it is a precipice 
of two or three thousand feet deep on the seaward 
side. There are few roads down these Ghauts ; and, 
till the British showed the way, it was scarcely pos- 
sible for the people on the shore to obtain the produce 
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of the Deccan, i It wds^ on strip of shore 
our pionee^’c Englishman,® Stevens, landed in 159^ 
He saw that steep wall bristling with forests-^ 
bamboos ^>"aving in the b|ee^ which passed over the 
summits, and tSck-trees being tumbled down by the 
torrents m*thfir Jeaping^ course, after the^ rains ; but 
. he knew nothing what lay behind that great green 
wall. The sandy beach of that Jfelabar coast bristles 
with docoa palms^ which make a fringe for tlfchiargin 
of the tide. The waterfalls of the G^hauts join the 
jsea by a multitude \f small inlets ; And. hbre and 
there a rice-swamp makes a gap in the lt)ng hedge 
Of palms. ®A rocky island ^f small extent, lying 
close ifnder a larger island, was an object of attention 
to our pioneer countryman while on that coast. 
The Portuguese had ^obtained it from the potentates 
of the mainland, valuing it for the goodness of its 
harbour on that exposed coast, and expressing that 
value in its name ~ Good Bay, or Bombay. The 
Coromandel coast, ^answering on the east to the 
Malabar on the west, is less strong in its^dfstinctive 
features, except the assault of the Sea on the shore. 
The Madras surf is celebrated all over the world. 
As for the rest, the Ghauts* are lower, more^ broken, 
and more spread; the line df cobstis broader; and 
all the great rivers, fromthe Taptee southward,* fall 
into the sea on that coast. South of the basin of 
the Ganges, five noble streams pour their floods into 
the Bay of Bengal. The Mahanuddy; the great 
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^ -odavery, which cuts 9^ c^lalinel /or itself right 
rosstlie Deccan; the Risfkm, which ^dogj the same 
K’lwcr down ; ^he* Panaar ; and the Oauvery, which 
waslies the walls of a Series of great Tjities, from 
Seringapatam 1j) Nogapatam. * Th%f part of the 
}^*ninsula i^ little more than 300 mije§ \vicfe/ In the 
northern part of this great ftrritor^, from the Indus 
to the Burrampootei^Jit is not less thjjn 1,500. 

Wha^l territory it is! — that whicii is now IVitish 
India, but whi«h our pioneer of 1593 would no mbre 
have dr6ame# of ^ur yaking (jifr own than the Gar-* 
den of Edc?li, or the dominions of Prester John I He 
would have been no les| astonished if he could have^ 
known that such a territory, being once our ov^, and 
t-the largest dependency ever held by ajiy nation, 
would not be considered worth ^study by the British 
at hpme till calamity, arising from that levity, should 
make every nook and corner of it as fearfully inte- 
resting to the people at large as the interior of Africa 
to 4ihe Parks of Peebles, and the "Polar regions to the 
Franklin* %nd Kanes. When Stevens returned from 
having set foot on the coast of Malabar, his country- 
men could not hear enough of the great peninsula. 
Now fEat it has long been our own, we have not 
cared enough about®it tef help our rulers to govern it 
well.* It is time for repentalice and amendment 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANTECEDENTS. 

« 

IJ.C. 4000*— A.D. f593.^ 


** Thus thou hast seen on^ world begii^and end, 
And Man as fgim a second stoqj^ proved. 
Much thou hast-yet to see/i—MrLTON. 


Jf a meroliant from Japa^ were to land in a 
European port, on ^ commercial sp&ulation, and 
be told ii^ a dream that his countrymen would, 
within three generations, become possessed of the 
whole continent, except Russia, he would think it 
the very wildest dream that had ever visited his 
sleep. Yet a parallel dream, during Stevens’s first 
night at Goa, would have been a true prophecy. 

Major Rennell first turned our atten^oa to the 
relative magnitude of Europe a& British India. 
Rectifying his statement, in accordance with recent 
changes, we find that oiy; Indian empire Hightly 
exceeds in area, while falling little short in popu- 
lation, the whole of Europe, exclusive of Russia.*! 

* TBtidoo computation. ^ ^ 

f E^^luding Bussia, the excess of the Indian area is 144,150 
square pQiles ; and the excess of the European population is under 
19,000,000. 
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It is a great and ^piarvWious conception, even 
after a century of such feSlkigs as inust^be excited 
ty ' an ext«isidn of dominion unm'atched (all 
conditions being consid(V*e(^ in history.* This vast 
territory is th^ abode of nations numerous and 
as different from each other iji ,(9iafacter and 
language as the nations <ff Europe. If we lose 
sight of this, and hjmp them together as “natives 
of IndJI®^ declaring ourselves unable to re^^>gnise 
any differenc# between one and another, we ^re 
simply ^mul^ing* thg ignorai^pt of Asiatics in their 
occasional* travels in the west. They do not know 

an Italian from a (Jerman — a Frenchman front 

• • 

an Englishman; and we may* conceive whalf would 
^ be the chances of success of an Asiatic government 
of Europe which should proceed on such a view. 
Thg main point of education for Anglo-Indian 
service is the understanding of the conditions ' 
and qualities of the peoples to Tbe governed; but 
that kind of preparation has nev^r had the advantage 
of popiflsyp intelligence and sympathy at home. 
Nobody has felt* an interest in what Indian oflScials 
have^ had to study; nobody has cared to hear 
what ^nglo-Indians have had to, tell; and now, 
when our great ddj)endency is in a &tate of serious, 
though partial revolt, m<5st of us at home have 
everything to learn, when we ought to have been 
able to judge, suggest, and insist, through the care- 
fully gathered expelrience and v^U^^ observation 
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of a hundred years.* *ilt probably a new idea 

to most of I that o!ir Indian emj^ire is almost 
as large and populous ^as Europe, cftid including* 
as many . nations, with, tl/eir languages. When 
Stevens,^ who had joined a party* of Portuguese 
to reach (}oa,.&iw wVt he could from thence, 

‘ he j^robably fornjed a *more just estimate of the 
great peninsula' <than we have ©hitherto done; but 
now, •stem events are awakening the inter® which 
has slumbered too long. « 

• Wjjiat made Steveus go to,. Gr^? *'One’ of the 
agents of the Russian trading company* to India 
^ Vus a man of English birt^ who had seven times 
gone clown the Vo>ga, and by the Caspian and 
Persia to *Hiudostan; what he saw of the wealth 
of India, and of the ^scope for commercial adventure 
there, became known to Stevens, who found eno,ugh 
that was wonderful and tempting to make a most 
stimulating narrative as soon as he got home. 
Everybody read his book, and the nation became 
extremely eager to obtain a conunerciaP footing 
under the shadow of the Moguls. News from other 
wanderers began to come in. Of a party of four 
travellers who had gone ^o see what they** could 
see, one, named Storey, remained as a monk among 
the Portuguese at Goaf another, Newberry, *died 
on his way back; a third, Leedes, accepted service 
under the Emperor Akbar; and only the fourth, 
Fitch, came home. The London merchants began 
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tlfieir scheme of a •com|>£ftiy (from which our 
East India Company Ifaf grown) befcye the new 
‘century came ih. They Raised money, laid plans, 
and sought Governmei\t ^id; but the l^th century 
closed before , they could bring «their scheme to 
•bear. While awaiting t]}e founding of our first 
factory, we must thereforb survey the new region, 
of society, thus st^jangely disclosed, with the eyes 
of Ste«®^is, at Goa, or of Leedes, at Delhi ; "^rhaps 
of both, as the one certainly saw Hindostan Prdper, 
and the olfier,rno, doubt, *!hore or less ^of the 
Deccan— ^regions as distinct, to say the least, as 
eastern and western ^Europe. It ought to be ^ 
least as interesting to us as •it could be t5 these 
early adventurers to know who the inhabitants of 
India w^ere, and what they wjsre like; because we 
unjjerstand what they could never have dreamed 
of — that our institutions and methods, as rulers* 
in India, must take shape and colour, more or 
lees, from those which were bequeathed to us by 
our predecessors. It is but little that can be told 
in such space %s can be spared for the purpose 
here^ but the most superficial retrospect ought 
to be Tull of instruction. • 

Behind the hisfory*of the Hindoos lies a dim 
region in which even speculation gropes, and can 
make no way. Somebody was there, in that 
singularly fenced region, before the Hindoos came 
down (as the learned tell us they did) through 

0 
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the passes from .CentifaJ, As^: and now ana then 
an ancient ^^ponument ImSas up, or a gem of law 
or tradition 
logical hint^ 

the darkness of antiquity — all jndic^ting that the 
predecessori? of tljV) Hindoos were wise at a time* 
.when the whole earth Is supposed to £ave been 
barbarous, and t];iat there was^at least one great 
coimti’iT which swarmed with an organizet^^jlociety 
in days when we are apt to fancy deep calling to 
(kep, and wildernessdfe^ resting in J^erp^ual tilence, 
before Man had appeared to awaken all the voices 
of Nature. • Ascending no lygher, it seems to be 
^admitted on all hands that tli^ ancient Hindoos 
were near Jhe top of the scale of nations in civili- 
zation. Their institutions must have been strongly 
rooted to have stood their ground as they ^id, 
•under the rule of their Mohammedan conquerors, 
even so late as Leedes’s residence at the Delhi 
Court ; and it is s^d to be something singular in 
the history of nations that an idolatry shpiid have 
been sustained against a comparativeV pure religion, 
as theirs was against Mohammedanism under the 
Mogul emperors. However* that might be, aP good 
observer could easily point out suth modifications as 
the presence of the concjuerors had caused in* the 
ideas apd maimers of the Hindoos, while the wonder 
was that those modifications were so few and of such 
minor Importance. The bulk of the population was 


'dropped from its settfcgi«or a philo-* 
* sends a flash •of disclosure through 
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liindoo; and the MohaiWe^afi element was almost as 

distinct as the European ‘is ilow. Thi^ d^tis not imply 

‘that Hindoo 'institutions ar^ manners were not very 

much changed from their, primitive type; but the* 

changes must be imputed much mor J io the indigenous 

faults of the antique polity than \o the operation of 

foreign influences. The long duration of the general 

polity was owing, doubt, to tho' large proportion 

of mrff^ipal institutions to tjjie central dei$otism; 

but, under rf religion which encouraged a passive 

conditfon of^ mind and life,% and an institu|ion 

caste which obstructed improvement from within, 

and excluded it from without, deterioration w& 

inevitable, whether it came sooner or later.* 

Whatever may have been the origin of ^he Hindoos, 

and however erroneous their own belief concerning 

it may be considered, that belief, from time immemorial, 

has been that Hindoatan Proper — ^the country between* 

j 

the Vindhya mountains and the Himalaya — ^is their 
rf&tive home. It is to them the " Holy Land ; ” and 
they d&igr that^the Deccan has any right to share 
the title. To '’say the least, they were nearly at 
the bead of human civilization for a thousand years 
before our era. Modem scholars are disposed to 
think that the culmmating point of the Hindoo 
empire, taking all conditions together, was just 
before the appearance of Alexander the Great on ^ 
their frontier, though their literature and arts 
reached a higher perfection afterwards. But little 
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can be alleged wkh an^ certainty prior to the invli- 
sions whicha followed thfe'rise of Mohammedanism. 

The Propfiet’s own w/^>rsy ^and thos6* carried on 
in his n^me after his death, were on the whole 
successful in P«.isia, and onwards to Cabul, and 
further eastward sfiill, til] they met the thoroughly 
organized resistance of the Hindoo priesthood. Other 
faiths and their ‘priests had goi^b down before the 
Proph^’s sword •and^ battle cry. Here one 
which had the support of the thron# on the one 
hStnd, ^nd popular devV'Cdness qn tfke oftier ; %o that 
the new proselytising religion was nearef meeting 
its match in India than it bad ever been before. 

t Q *■ ® 

The conservatism of 4he Hindoo polity was a fair 
antagonist for Mussulman fanaticism. The thorough 
amalgamation of the. Hindoo faith with the whole 
national and individual life rendered speedy con^er- 
‘sion impossible, and made it clear that by violence 
alone could any empire over the people of Hindostan 
be obtained and preserved. Thus was the spread 
of Mohammedanism in India slower^ and mcfre diffi- 
cult than anywhere else, long ' after ^it had made a 
lodgment within the territory ; the lapse of ^time 
tending, meanwhile, to relax4he forces of fanaScism, 
and to turn the warriors of th5 Prophet from apostles 
into pdiiticians and princes! 

Existing evidence seems to show that the first 
onset iTas made by a Hindoo potentate, the Rajah 
of Lahore, in the tenth century, from alarm at the 
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eifcroachments of theJMohfeAmedans established at 

Gliuznec, under the rUl? hi the fjthiH of Sultan 
Mahmoud, Ghujneef ruler had tlie advantage, 

iind Sultan Mahmoud ^o jmproved it as to^ be called 
tl)e Conqueroni of India. While ^ur Cjmute was 
<)lessing England by exajting Aeligmn* above the 
clergy, Sultan Mahmoud *was giaking his twelve 
idol-breaking incui%‘ons among th«* Hindoos, over- 
thrown^ their temples, and insulting the i3felaters 
whom he corid not convert. He did not estaftish 
any regular* go wemjient in jJindostan, so tljfit thfe 
people rushed to their temples as soon as his back 
was turned ; and the ^lynasty of the intruders waS 
changed, and more# than a century ajd a half had 
passed, before the conquest became real and perma- 
nent. It was not till 1193,. when our Cceur-de-Lion 
wa% fighting against the children of the Prophet in 
the Holy Land of Christendom, that the Moham-* 
medans took real possession of the Holy Land of 
tha Hindoos, and set up their banner and their 
throne RttDelhL Mohammed, the first King of 
Delhi, stands ifl Arab history as the founder of 
the Prophet’s empire in Hindostan. Genghis Khan 
swept ^ast the frontiers of Hindostan repeatedly, but 
did not enter it. Othef Mogul chiefs did, however; 
and then the Affghan princes reigned at Delhi, and, 
by the hands of one of them, conquered a chief part of 
the Deccan. At about the time when Bblingbroke 
was enforcing the abdication of our Richard IL, 
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Timur was dethrening ttio noiv feeble kings of Delhi. 
He merely i^arphed thrdiigK Hindostan to effect this 
purpose, and left it to hfc successors tb establish a 
Mogul dynasty there. This was done by his descen- 
dant Baber, wh6 took possession of jthe throne at 
Delhi in 1526, afld founded the Mogul ^empire in 
India, extending hk domfnion to the Ganges, but not 
improving the condition of his dmuinions. This was 
done by Akbar, ’^^hose long reign was a bllfoing to 
the Hindoos, in comparison wnth every other since the 
followers of the Prophet entered their cbuntry. His 
toleration was so great as to contrast favoutably with 
^ the bigotry' of some of the ocntemporary monarchs 
of Christendoin; for iifstance, our Queen Mary, whose 
zeal was waxing and her life waning when Akbar 
took his seat on the Delhi throne ; and the successor 
of Charles V., who was retiring into his convent j.ust 
when Alibar was making provision for liberty of 
opinion among his idolatrous subjects. As always 
happens in such cases, Akbar was accused of infidelity 
by his own priests ; but his life and Jiis memory were 
dear to all others. While Wolsey Vas establishing 
his influence over our Henry VIIL, Akbar^ the 
prince of Mohammedan, ^ Henry once promised 
to be of Christian, chivalry* was keeping his high 
clergy at arm’s length, and making himself the pro- 
tector of the ignorant and the poor against all oppres- 
. sion by all priesthoods. A more gallant monarch, 
or on< more exemplary (when his first wild youth 
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wVs passed), or morelpliifos©^ic£jl in his cabinet, 
while a true knight in tl^€iild, is not uppn record in 
•the whole coift:suof history^ Queen ^Elisabeth might 
be proud of her correspondents if sh# chanced to 
write to HenrJ! Quatre and tb Al^ar on the same 
jiay. Leedes and his comrades Ctyri^ a letter from 
her to the Emperor at Delhi: and it is probable 
that Akbar was eager to hear^from his Efiglish 
folio details of our Queen’s good gov^jnment 
as the English certainly were \o learn from Stefens 
and Fitch Mhatjv^er they couW. tell on their retur^i 
of the empire and rule of Akbar, the great l\Iogul. 

When Leedes took^service at Delhi,, Akbar had 
received the Submission of alb J)ut one of the princes* 
north of the Vindhya mountains, and on both sides of 
the Indus ; so that he was at liberty to turn south- 
wards, and subjugate the Deccan. Dissensions among 
the rulers there invited his interposition; but an Indian* 
Joan-of-Arc rendered his task difficult. Chand Bibi, 
tl^f greatest of Indian heroines,®fought in the breach 
at Ahimx^ugger, in complete armour, though veiled. 
Leedes must have heard the Delhi bards tell the 
stories of her feats at arms on behalf of her infant 
nephW, which have beep the delight of all succeed- 
ing generations of Usteners ; how she loaded her guns 
first with all her copper cnins, then with silver money, 
and then with gold, and lastly with jewels, before she 
would make peace; and how she countermined wher- 
ever the enemy were approaching, and built up 
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breaches in the nighty ^nd sojmauled the foe in the 
ditch that ell parties wei^e *glad to come to terms. 
Her murder fey treason wns the patheticr catastrophe, 
and it opened Akbar’s way mpd the Deccan, when he 
had annexed Ci^'deisli by the vay. . The domestic 
treason whi'ch^brc^ive out behind his back, and the 
long series of fainily griefs, from the deaths of two 
sons, and the crimes and quarrels^ of the others, were 
mattei^iof public observation ; and the Ei<*i^ishman 
at court could have' told fiis contemporary. Will 
Shakspeare, some tragedies as deep as*^any o£ those 
exhibited in his historical plays. 

* Beyond the Court, what was there to be noted? 
*the fofir Hindoo castes had long been hopelessly 
confused, ao that the accounts given by the members 
of the lower ones aiifi the histories of the Brahmins 
were quite irreconcilable. The Bralimins had pre- 
* served their lineage ; but their occupations and man- 
ners had greatly changed. They might be seen op- 
gaged in almost every occupation — ^not only soldi^s, 
but husbandmen — ^not only expounders o^ ^^he faith 
and the Hindoo law, but magistrates and merchants’ 
clerks. Under Mogul government, public business 
must necessarily be in Mussulman hands, cfiiefly; 
but the Brahmins were nfbre 'concerned with it 
than When they attended "to Menu’s commands, ‘and 
admitted only one of their order to power, as coun- 
sellor with the judges, according to the code. The 
two lower castes of Menu’s time, comprehending 
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tlTe working classes, lid become so multiplied that 
nobody outside of thenv ct)’ild pretend t(j understand 
•their distinotions, any further than asithey were a 
sort of guilds corresponding to branched of industry, 
and arising ou| of Menu’s assi^^nmept of an hereditary 
•occupation to each of the mixe(^ classes.'* But the 
members of each of a hundred castes were as strict 
in preserving thek respective fro^nticr lines as the 
proud “"5 Brahmin ever was in his. own case./^ It had 
become doubtful whetBer the lowest, the Sudraoastc, 
was originaily (f sejwate trib^ and the intermixtip’o 
of race hud so confused that caste, as that a Brahmin 
might here and ther^ be found in the^ service of^a 
Sudra. It* could, scarcely Ije said that there wa* 
even any servile class remaining ; for, though there 
were slaves, they were not in slavery by caste, but 
by other circumstances. While some of the pheno- 
mena of caste, therefore, met the Englishman’s eye 
in all directions, he could not have given any clear 
account of the precise state of the institution in his 
time. •The distinctions between the Mohammedans 
and Hindoos* were much more obvious, though 
already becoming less definite every day. 

* 'Hie township, an yistitution still abiding where 
almost everything eke has changed, was then the 
first object of interest to a stranger. The whole 
territory was portioned off into little republics, each^ 
managing its own affairs, while strictly subject to 
the central power. The office of Headman was 
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hereditary; and jrhile that Officer was called the 
king’s ofBcejr^ he was viftimlly the representative 
of the people/'while change of dynasty were passing 
over their heads. Under the headmen were the 
hereditary accoui^ant/ watchmaij, mpney-changer, 
priest, astfologCr, Q!;id bard, or genealogista besides 
all the ordinary trades. ^ In some regions, there 
was ah intermed^gite body representing the town- 
ship, Q’ constituting it, holding all theC^.st as 
tenants, and calling tliemselv& villagedandholders. 
A? for the abodes of tte^ villagers, Lt^ede^ musi have 
easily (iistiitguished the true Hindoo cottage from 
the abodes -yrhich were assun^ing a Mohammedan 
appearance. The Hindoo dwelling of bamboo, with 
its curved thafched roof, and placed, if possible, 
apart and under trees, contrasted with the Moham- 
medan cottage or house of clay, or unburnt brick, gr 
stone, with its terraced roof. ' The Hindoo swathed 
himself in two scaffs of white cotton or* muslin, 
rubbed his skin with hil, ate rice, thought his lanlg 
hair and moustaches a sufficient coveringblor his 
head, was conscious of the grace a«ad suppleness 
of his carriage, and delighted in conversation and 
indolent and frivolous amusement, while yet^his 
cast of ^character was quiet and thoughtful. The 
Mohammedan, on the other^hand, covered his head 
with a ttoban, and wore trousers, tunic, ornaments, 
and arms; tiled his roof; ate wheaten bread (un- 
leavened) ; shut up the women of his fknily, and 
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wdfe not much of a ta^e^ <n,s6ciety. Ifhe Hindoo 
village had always a bag afii^ a market day and an 
annual fair ; oae temple an^ one gu(?stl|)use, where 
the wayfarer might %d shelter. Eaoih hut and 
edch mansion had its mdt, its ea^'then •pot and 
dishes, its pestle and mortar, and ^akvig. plate, and 
its sl^d ft)r cooking. TJie husbandman prayed 
and went forth at cij^wn with his dattle to the field; 
his wifcD^rought bun his hot dinner at noo^, and 
his evenings 'v^jere spent*in smclking and amusement. 
The women {aea»time had bee^ grinding and cook- 
ing, washing, spinning, and fetching water, in the 
towns, the tradesmen and artisans lived in bricl^ 
or stone houses, with shops open to the streets^ The 
bazaar loungers — ^mendicant priests, suft)kmg soldiers, 
and saucy bulls which lorded it over everybody — 
distinguished the towns wlipre the Hindoos pre- 
dommated; and so did the festivals in which the 
townspeople took at one draught the pleasure which 
the villagers spread over all their evenings. The 
observances at death and burial were unlike those 
of the conquering race. The Hindoos burned their 
dead, except those belonging to religious orders; 
anithey seldom or never set up tombs, except to 
warriors fallen in, batjle, or widows burned with 
their husbands. When Leedes was at Delhi widows 
were not allowed to sacrifice themselves. In almost 
every other case, Efindoo observances were carefully 
cherished by 4]^har, and Mohammedan peculiaritiea 
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were subordinated ^0 but in tins case .‘lie 

was so resolute (the pjracljce not being authorized 
by Menu) tl[(at*he once i^ounted his kq^se, and rodf^ 
a great disiimce at full spee(^* to save a woman from 
the pile.* He enabled widows to marry again with- 
out any {lenalty v^ich his countenance could avert,: 
and thus Leedes witnessed a conflict wifh an intc- 
polated superstition exactly lifee that which has 
been conducted ^by Lord William Bentin|^, in our 
day. In the wooddl districts, gre^ hunts were 
going on, especially® where military no^n wfre sta- 
tioneef ; ^d the higfiest ofiicers drove otheir own 
<f^lephants, in order not to be helpless if their drivers 
► dropped in battle. Spear-rfatches and races were 
the amusemeftts in the country, as wrestling and 
active footgames were in the towns. The thief- 
caste, the hereditary Kll-robbers, kept in exercise 
the valour and alacrity of the military class, "the 
monastic orders, another imiovation, were conspicuous 
in Akbar’s time, afid must have stirred Leedes’s 
spirit with some of the ire of Protestant^ England. 
The Hindoo women held a low ra^c theoretically, 
but practically were like other matrons and maidens 
in those essential ideas and^ feelings which are«om- 
mon to all races in all times. # The same may be said 
of the handsome children. •The juvenile gentry locfeed 
and behaved like little men and women; and the 
children of the poor, (who went to school, how- 
ever, and learned writing and arithmetic), rolled 
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i»*the dust, and pl^eil nn, ^he streets like any 
Christians. 

There is qo occasion ^o draw •thcl contrasting 
picture, as Akbar’s •^dohammedan subjects were 
very like the Arabs of oub ov/n day. Tlfeir occu- 
pations, dressf manners, and fjmusemeitts were 
substantiaHy the same. Tt is true, they were 
adopting some Hindoo customs^ as the Hindoos 
were occasionally wearing turbans, .and surro*yiding 
their hiJtises ^with gardens, ‘ilfter the fashion* of 
their conquejors. > But Leedep> could observe thesQ 
mutual influences b^ter than we can; a’nd where 
he could have pointed out resemblances, we can* 
only mark the distincih)ns which must have struck • 
the eye of a stranger arriving at the’ court of the 
great Akbar, at the close of the sixteenth century. 
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“ Sir, if any other come that hath better iron than you, he will , 
%e master of all this go\d.^^Solon to Cmsu^ 

^We slvq accustomed to consider the 16th century 
a verjT lively age in regaiif to foreign adventure, 
geographical ^d mercantile ; and yet wc recognise, 
in the beginnings of the East India Company, a' 
good deal of that inertness which individual 
adventurers in commerce, discovery, and poKtics 
have always complained of in the English people. 
Even after Steven* and Fitch had told the story 
of their respective voyages, and some notion ^\ras 
entertained of the splenAours#^ which Leedes 
witnessed at the court of Akbar, it was difficult 
to obtain subscriptions of capital, however^ggjall, 
for a trading experiment ^to ^e richest country 
in the world. The founders of^the speculation 
went about diligently among their mercantile friends, 
representing to them the prodigious profits that 
the Portuguese, and of late the Dutch, were making 
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by * Tbiiylng spices and * Eastern commodities 
on the coast of India, Iniead of from middlemen 

w • # • 

in nearer portg. There |was evid^nej that we 
were paying nearly thljee times as muth for onr 
spices, indigo, and raw silk, by ptij*chasiifg them 
at Aleppo or iflexandria, as we should [f we sent 
sliips to Malabar. There* was a certainty of 
enormous profits, if the London Inerchants would 
but subscribe a sufficient sum to send out an 
expeditiolP proj)er]y i^tted ou<^ and guarded. At 
•one time a favourable sensatijn was excited by^ 
the arrival of the catgo broil|;ht in as a •prijfe by 
Sir John Burroughs, the commander of one of , 
Raleigh’s armgiments. Vhis cargo of a Portuguese 
trader to India, seized near the Azores, •and brought 
into Dartmouth, was found to consist of pearls 
and gold, silks and ivory, poredain, cottons, drugs 
and •perfumes, and other captivating commodities : 
and a fillip was given for the momient to enterprise 
in the direction of India: but in J1599 only 30,000/. 
had^been subscribed in 101- shares. In the first 
year of fhe new cfiitury, the " Adventurers” 
obtained a charter from the Crown, giving them^ 
during^ a term of fifteen years, privileges which 
constituted their trade witlx India a close monopoly. 
As t|;is charter was the foundation-stone of the 
mighty structure of our Indian empire, it is worth 
while to glance at its leading provisions. ^^The 
(jovemor and Company of Merchants* of Itondo^ 
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were empowerefd to 
beyond the Cape of 
jtfaits of Magellan, unless 
they chose to license private traders to repair 
to the tiame jnarkets. •TBe twenty-four directors 
and the go'^jernor (Thomas Smythe, Esq.) were 
appointed, in tfie first instance, in the charter; 
but* the Compai^ might at once elect a deputy 
governor, and * in future all* their office-bearers, 
from the highest to#the lojve§t. The cliotiter gave 
^power to make bjp-laws; to inflict punishments, 
corp(Sral • and pecunRiry, prowiddd they were in 
accordance with the laws of England ;* to export 
t good^ duty-free for four*®years; ^nd to export 
foreign coin* or bullion to the* amount of 30,000?. 
a year, provided 6,000?. of it had been coined at 
the Mint, and that* the amount thus exported was 
> returned within six naonths of the end of «very 
voyage, except .the first. The Charter might be 
cancelled at any time upon two years’ notice being 
given. Such were the terms of that first permission 
to trade with India, of ^which^ grew our 
acquisition of the greatest dependency on record 
in the history of nations. * 

The languor of the subscribers shows how entirely 
public expectation was^ limited to a small trqde, to 
be canned on under very uncertain conditions. The 
. contributors did not pay up; some had never be- 
lieved they should see their money again; others 
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tliottght It JngDiy unpatifotc^ tt)*sen^ money ont of 
the country; others agaii^ on the, dangers. of 

the voyage ; ajicVscarccly any body beyonu the Board 
of Directors seems to liaye considered the project a 
liopeful one^ in ^ny view. It was hi ’vain tliat the 
clever Director, Mr. Thomas Mun, ^replesenfed that 
the husbandman is not a madman because he flings 
away good wheat i^on the groun^^; and, hi *thc 
same wa^an exporter of gold and > silver sends it 
abroad in expectation of *a pecuniary harvest. Not- 
Vithstaqfling «Lich»illustrations,^ bO many subscribers 
failed to p 3 ,y up their share of the expenses ot the 
first expedition, that the willing members \v^cre com- 
pelled to fornf an association within the Company, 
taking all cost and responsibility on themselves, and 
possessing themselves of all the returns. 

It is not to our present purpose to follow the com- 
mercial fortunes of the Company in its early days. 
The object of dwelling even thus long on the details 
of its formation is to indicate that ics aims were purely 
commercials and understood to be so, by both the 
Government and jj^ple df England. A s to the dimen- 
sions of the speculation, it will be enough to say that 
the expedition consisted of five small ships; that 
the total cost of ships, and.cargoes was under 70,000/.; 
that the cargoes consisted of the precious metals, 
iron, and tin, broadcloths, cutlery, and glass; and 
that the result was fortunate on the whole. For a 
long term of years great losses nearly balanced 
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great profits; and the fenodigious consumption ot 
time, in dai^s iw^hen a^wy^ge to the Malabar coast 
occupied fyjin six to twelveb or fifteefi months eadi 
way, pmactically reduced moderation the profits 
which, computeTi in the Indian mark 2 t, were boasted 
of as amounting^ to 130* or even 170 pei;.ccnt. The 
first expedition mailed in February, 1601, and re- 
turned in September, 1603. cTliere appears to be 
np evidence that it t^tuched^the coasts of^,, te Indian 
peninsula at all, and its chief tradfe was certainly 
^ withttsome islands of the Easteiu ^rchipelag6. 

It was five years after its return that* the arrival 
of the English seems to first attracted atten- 
tion in India. Akbar was dead when the British 
ship Iledtor arrived at Surat, under the command 
of Captain William Hawkins, who brou^dit two 
letters to the Mogul Emperor, one from Jamfjs I., 
and one from the East India Company. T* e reign- 
ing Emperor, the ^on of Akbar, criminal in all his 
relations in his youth, was by this time begimfiiig t ) 
retrieve his character, chiefly through a 4dng attach- 
ment to the immortal Nurjehan — ^fhe Nourmahal of 
Lalla Rookh,” and the princess to wh^se memory 
the finest mausoleum extsftit, the Taj-Mahal, afSgra, 
was eijected by her hushed. It was during her 
term of political activity that the English were en- 
couraged to^ make a lodgment, for commercial pur- 
poses, in India; and it might be for want of her 
discernment that Commander Hawkins and his com- 
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raties met with little fa^ur in >608, three years 
before her marriage with 5&anghir„ while she 
Vas the wife^r anotlicy. It was nearlj^three years 
before the Hector got* away; and thei\ without 
replies to King* James and the Com^anjr, an(^ through 
file good o^ces of Sir Henry Middieton. 

Sir Henry Middleton arrived a1*Surat ip 160^, in 
command of a fleet* which failed hi its commercial 
objects St’ough tho oppositions, of the Turks the 
^ Arabian, and fhe Portuguese on the Malabar coasts; 
but its*appe(fi:an 0 e opened a way for better access 
two years* later, when two ships, under the com- 
mand of Captain Best, «pade such a gallant resistance 
when attacked by a Portuguese squadron, npt far 
^from Surat, as to impress the inhabitants very favour- 
ably. Captain E(est had before been soundhig the 
Governor of Ahmedabad, in Guzerat, about a treaty 
of commerce; and the negotiation was presently 
concluded, when the curiosity ^and interest of the 
inhabitants were fairly excited. In the same year 
that theDkfbgul IJjnperor married the glorious Nur- 
jehan — the political heroine of Hindqstan Proper, 
as Chand Bibi was the martial heroine of the Dec- 
can~^e permitted the English to establish four fac- 
tories within his dominions. These factories were 
all on or near the Gulf of bambay, being at Surat, 
Cambay, Ahmedabad, and Goga. In return for 
leave to make this lodgment, the English paid an 
export duty of 3 J per cent, on all their shipments. 

n 2 
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In one sense, \his acqipsinon oi a looting in inciia 
was highly femportant t(| England. ^ The Company 
were no l/nger a temporary association, drawing 
near the* end of^a fifteen gears’ term, and trading on 
capital sflihscr^'hetl by a few eager speculators in the 
name of a much^ largei^ number. King* James was 
easy to deal witll, in comparison with the prudent 
Queen who had granted the ffrst charter; and he 
m^de no difficulty allDut ahplishing such ^ifnitations 
as did not suit the Company’s convenience. Under, 
the neneval, which dftted from 1609, there* was no 
term fixed for the expiration of the charter. The 
Directors had an eternity beifere them, jirovided they 
escaped sucl> impcachmerit as would bring a three 
years’ notice of dissolution upon them. They now 
dispensed with the private subscriptions which had at 
once caused them trouble and rendered the separate 
voyages more profitable than the subsequent joint- 
stock enterprises, ^The amouiit of the joint-stock 
capital on which the new scheme proceeded •was 
420,000/. Five years later, a furt^ier capftfi of above 
a million and a half was raised, an& then separately 
managed ; and in 1632, a third, of nearly *half a 
million-— incidents which ’bhow what were the com- 
mercial ^ results of the first establishment of our 
• * 

factories in 1613. The Emperor’s permission was 
obtained as I have said, in 1611 ; but the requisite 
firman was not signed till the 11th of January, 1613. 

If th^ English speculators thought of nothing but 
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commerce in settling fiie^ inaian' plans at home, 
much more certainly mus| they ha^e lontemplated 
nothing elseVhcn in Hindostan. Wh|t they saw 
there dwarfed everything English in a maimer now 
scarcely to bd imagined by us. degrees the 
ftnmensity.of the territory opendfl upon them, as 
they heard of groups of sovereigns, and crewds 
of chieftains, each with a province 8r a distric^ or, a 
kingdonifer an empire^ undel his control, and* as 
, they found the old Hindoo orgginization of rulers of 
ten to^ns, gfnd ?i Imndred tfewns, and a^thwsand 
towns, commemorated in traditions. The mere de-^ 
sorted capitals were like the metropolitan cities of , 
Europe fallen asleep. By dfigrees •they learned 
"something of the two deltas, of the Ganges and the 
Indus, where the mere mouths of rivers might 
confititute fair kingdoms, without including the , 
course of their mighty streams. Py degrees their 
imaginations became able to attain the peaks of the 
Himalaya, and to comprehend the spaces of the 
Deccan Vhich w^re guarded by the Ghauts. The 
more they learned of Indian magnitudes, the less 
could j:hey have conceived of having any other than 
commercial business there.* The phenomena of human 
life ^d manners were as stupendous in their pro- 
portions as the productions of nature. Our first 
residents at the native courts saw wars made on 
such a scale* that they hardly dared to tell it at home, 
for fear of the contempt with which their travellers’ 
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tales’’ would bo inpeated. Ln«the battles between the 
powers of Hi^ndpstan Pr?>|ei ^pd the Deccan, 200,000 
paen were ^ft dead after a jingle battle. A rebel- 
lions heir-apparent, the « day after his defeat. Was 
comppllgi to^ri&e in front of seven ^hundred of Jiis 
ipipaled supporters. As the elephant yas to ou^’ 
cav^ry horse, so were all the elements of the military 
system, so that aripy was a Aarching nation, and 
its^cdlnmissariat was ti^e produce of an ordi<^ry king- 
dom. In one expedition to the Decduii, the Mogul 
^pap^pr.took 2QO,5 oO cavalry aJonef The impe- 
rial wealth being in siniilar prd^ortion tcf European 
^ ideas, tho stimulus to comr(^rce was ^strengthened, 
while every other ambition must have been over- 
' • The Emporor sat on a throne, the jewellery 

of which would buy*up all the crowns and coronets 
pf kings and nobles all over the world. The shrines 
and maiisoleums ^beggared the Western apd Eastern 
OJiurches of Christendom, with all the Prophet’s 
mosques to boot, from Egypt to Cabul. Wbon other 
nations represent us, at this day, |s having crept in 
nppn that new regiop, in a humble* aspect, and with 
Ipw prehensions, we may well ask whpt else we cpuld 
do.^ We few and Immble, and limited T|x*pur 
pbjpctQ, and not a little airfkzed*and dazzled at the 
^eptapie of society organised op a scale whplly new 
ta tfee ipJurppean ima^ation. Happily, we afe in 
pf evidence that the case was so. Jfing 
^a^es lent m ambassador. Sir Thomas Boe, to the 
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M«gul Court in 1615, an«i, as* ne 'v^as received into 
high favour, and accomp^wod the Emboror on his 
military exp(^i4ions, as well as his journeys of 
pleasure, we have the yieans of knowing the pro- 
portion which substantial power bore^lD mere display, 
'fhe real refinement and cultivation bf th^ society 
into which lie found himself •thrown, were proved by 
the respect and couutcsy shown to bearer of gifts 
which n^st have appeared below# notice t% the 
princes and nqhles of th'b Delln court. Sir Thonfas 
*Roi,. reported nmny childish^ weaknesses in royal, 
personages, intermixed with proofs of aUIlity and 
wisdom ; and he perceived that the military genius • 
of the people* must have declined considej'ably siilfee < 
„Akbar’s time ; but he excited the adm*iration of the 
English King and people by his account of the state 
of the arts in Hindostan. Ih regard to architecture, 
the Taj-Mahal is an immortal Evidence Of whut the 
Mogul rule cOuld produce ; and, as to painting, the 
ambassador sent word that nofle hut really good 
pictures iv-jjuld succeed; ^"Historicdl paifatitigs, night- 
pieces, and land.^c%pes,” werb his order ; " bilt good ; 
for they understand them aS well as we.^ The 
language of the court 'ivas fersian; but Hawkins had 
found the EinperOu tOady tO converse iii Turkish ; 
Und everybody spoko fiindottaneO. * At onO time, thO 
litirOpedns at court saw Helhlteo rebuilt that it might 
almost be said that Shah J'ehdn found it mud arid left 
it marble; and Utt the other, they saw Whole prOvlriCeS 
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annexed to' the we^„afick the Deccan, with its Vast 
plains, its croups of kinp, and hundreds of strong 
castles, subjugated by m^re force of^numbers. The 
armies of ihe Mogul sovej^igns poured over the 
Vindhya mountains, in *a dark cloud of invasion, 
like looust swarms on a north wind; and the one 
invasion left everything hs bare as the other. Rebel- 
lions sprang u^* again, inviting new invasions, so 
that the final conquest of the Deccan was left for 
A^rungzebe to efiecf; butt the intermediate mani- 
festations of power apd resource by^the Mogul empire* 
were«profoundly impressive to*^ European observers. 
It was not a little dazzling to see the sunshine strike 
the peacock-throne, (the farfttail imitated in gems,) 
which was valued *at six millions and a half by 
profession&l European jewellers ; it was a fine spec- 
tacle to see the growth of the New Delhi, with 
its wide streets, their canal and avenues, and its 
esplanade, crowned with its fortified palace, glitter- 
ing with burnishedcgold and snow-white marble; it 
must have been a sweet and solemn pleasure tcT see 
the Taj-Mahal at Agra grow up into i?s funereal 
completeness, adorned with all the tranquil and 
gracious imagery of death and regretful remem- 
brance ; but the phenomena which most deeply and 
effectually impressed the English mind were those 
of a social rule which (^uld produce such monuments 
of art and wealth, and conduct wars for the annex- 
ation of kingdoms, without increasing the burdens 
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of the people, or percepftblj diminishing the treasure 
with which the imperial chffers seemed ti be always 
filled. How was it po^ible that our fiAt lodgment 
in* such an empire should appear other jyise than small 
and unpretendifig? The imputation is, no ^oubt, that 
there was craft under the huhiility;*but there is very 
clear evidence that J;he charge is Simply slanderous. 
The English wanted to buy and%ell; and^they 
wanted ^thing else whatevir. Some excellent 
•letters of advice of Sir Thomas ^.oe’s to the Company^ 
remain *to satisfy fis cai this pdint. He reoomlhends 
even the abolition of his own office, and the employ- 
of one native, agent at*100Z. a year, to watcl^ over 
their rights at Delhi ; and another at the port at 50L 
a year, to watch the trade, and communicate with 
his principal. One port was better than more, he 
thought; and perhaps one factory better than any 
number. It is not a number of .posts, residences, 
and factories, thsi will profit* you. They will 
incusase charge, but not recompense it,” But most 
emphatic Tpas the#exhortation to have nothing to do 
with military defences. War and traffic are incom- 
patibly” declares Sir Thomas Roe. ‘^At my first 
arrival, I understood a for! was very necessary; but 
expedience teaches me^ we are refused it to our 
own advantage. If the Emp^or would offer me ten, 
I would not accept of one.” 

At sea there must be warfare ; and the general 
success of the British in their sea-fights with Euro- 
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^^4 rfya}^ advaJlipcd th^r ropiitatipn p» Ig-pd ; tut 
tbpsp confliofcs lyere only Ward of ; and^ for a course 
pf years, i]j.o native impression of^ ah Englishman 
was of an enerjgetic persDiicfge, always buying and 
spiling, Joading bnd unloading shipss. emptying and 
filling warehouses, paying his way and ^demanding 
lus ^ues, becomkag irritable when the Patch and 
Portuguese and 'the Spice Islands were mentioned, 
aiyi always yicioriour*^ at sea over the IfeHcb and 
Portuguese, and in the question of spice. 

* Su«h was the beginning of o our cohnectiou with 
India. It was, as we see, purely comiTiercial. A 
change topk place in 1624, j«?hich excited no parti- 
cular notice .or marked expectation at the time, 
but which is now regarded as introducing a new 
peripd in our relatioj^s with India, 
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CHAPTER IV." 

BEGINNING OE LOCAB ESTAgLISHMBNT 
1624—1698. 

“ Give a seaj^ and I will^ake n^iielf room to lie down.*** 

Spanish Proverb* 

The first centiiry* of British residence*' ih India 
affords as good an illustration as could easily he* 
found of th6 wise conclusion j—" Man proposes; ‘ 
^God disposes.” Nothing could well Tbe more un- 
like, what meh designed and anticipated than the 
issues of the early schemes of the East India Com- 
pany. The hiembers themselves, their supporters and 
their opponents, were alike surprised at finding, froiU 
period to period, that they accomplished scarcely 
anythingi they designed, and that all mariner of 
unlooked-for things came to pass-y Us if the whrile 
affair Wds feome inighty sport, iu which gratri arid 
'^•earhesi iiiefa wfere made Ijhe agerits of some tfan- 
sceriderit levity, or ijrere* bewildered pupils in sotUe 
new School which they had •entered uUaWarfes. The 
merchknts, *Whd began the whole busirieSS, lilfeUrit 
to tlfade, and bhtUih large ptoflls; atid^ above all 
else, to avdd riferylhlhg but trade. With thiS 
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magnificent shows oV iiffe (n India they had no con- 
cern whatQil^r, beyond, ^uing, buying and selling 
the commo&itifis in use before tli^ir^ eyes. They 
knew notli^ig, and cared i\otliing, about politics — 
Mogul (ft Maliratta; an(f, as for war, it was only 
too fearful eten to witness it. Afl they desired 
was to be let alone to ipake their fortunes, without 
any* thought of ^aw, governn^gnt, negotiation, or 
war, ^xcept as f/ir as any of these might affect their 
commerce — a handfift of strangers as t?ey were, 
on a foreign coast. Jfo men could^be^more sincere* 
than Ichese men were*; and y5t, m the ^ course of 
^the next century, a mocking destiny seemed to 
* make » teetotums of them, •fheir plans, and their 
fortunes. ‘ 

Their commerce was never very successful. With 
every desire to make the best of it, they could 
. never present a statement of their condition which 
was not highly stimulating and amusing to private 
speculators, who foilowed them into the field, and 
beat them at all points. They could not safisfy 
their own supporters, or restrain tiieir enemies from 
competition. By some evil chance, they were always 
infested with rivals, supplanted by the Dutch, gnd. 
tricked by the Portuguese.* ^They were the occasion 
of alarming collisions Ijetween the two Houses of 
Parliament; and if they won what they desired 
from one sovereign, the next came down upon them 
fpr n^ney, while their balance-sheet satisfied their 
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ciKinies better than their They exchanged 

commodities, no doubt, •anjj. made profi^^; but their 
concerns were puny in Comparison •with their pre- 
tensions, an(f did not* expand at all ik proportion 
t(^ their scope. It will te ^enough tc; say Aat their 
reports for thfi three years proceeding ^1&83 show 
fliat they sunt out in those y^ars respectively ten ships, 
eleven, and seventeen ; and thaf the total cargoes 
were worth 461,700t, 596,000Z.*^ and 740, 000?. 
While ififeir direct Qbject 'succeeded no \eyier 
• than this, tlicj found thei^selves passing laws, 
ruling *settlemenfe, and makJhg war and SLeg<ftiating 
treaties, in alliance or opposition, with the princes^ 
of the country. Thdy found themselves touching, 
many points of Indian territory and^Indian polity, 
and fastening wherever they touched, till* the neces- 
sity was ripe which made them a great administra- 
tive and military power. It would take a volume 
to exhibit their history during th^ seventeenth cen- 
tury. But it may be possible Ip fill up by a rapid 
sketch the interval between the opening of the 
first warehouse Surat and their establishment as 
a substantive power in India, when the last great 
Emperor had gone down to his grave. On 
the rivalships of competfng companies in England, 

and the difficulties with individual adventurers in 

• 

the East, I cannot even touch. In the history 
of the East India Company, no part is perhaps more 
interesting; but my object is to follow the progress 
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of the British occu^atioVi^of India; and I mustl— 
whenever is possihle»»-- confine myself to the 
Asiatic scenfe of action, diiring thcr century which 
decided our4b,rtunc3 there. 

Sir Thomas ‘^Ipe, we have seen, ^ strongly con- 
demned ‘the setting up of forts to protect the ware; 
houses. There must bcrsome fighting at sea with 
European rivals, hut none in Inc^’a, where the inha- 
bitantf gave us no difficulty. But there w^ a third 
pairty to be guarded against — the Company’s own 
servants. Besides tkje sprinkling #of ,thiev^s and 
scampS, atways attracted to remote sceties. of specu- 
tlation, there TVas an ambitious, or headstrong, or 
ctyrannical man turning up iIoW and then to make 
mischief, ofiehding neighbours, or defying his 
masters. the masters applied to the King in 1624 
for authority to punish their servants in India by 
« civil and martial law ; and the authority was given, 
without hesitation,*even to the ultimate point, of in- 
flicting capital punisltoent The King did not con- 
stilt Parliament, nor express any dCUbt of neces- 
sity of the case; and tkere is nb Evidence that the 
petitioners had aiiy notibU of what was compre- 
hended in their request No preparation had’be^ 
niUde for establishing law $aid justice in the new 
settlements; and now the commercial adventurers 
found themselves able to punish at discretion, with- 
out an^ principles or rules of law to go by. I'heir 
ftiUcitiito as le^SlatbrS and executive rulers Was llnis 
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aliljady indicated for them; aa^idi qii this account tho 
year 1624 is regarded cjnstitutiri^ an|era in their 
history. The wisest mei> among themji during the 
reigns of the Stuarts, •seepi to have eliitertained a 
truly roy^ contempt for Constitutional lav, and a 
^reat relish for freedom of will 3nd%hand,in exe- 
cutive paatters. In the ea|ly history of the Com- 
pany there are no greater names •than those o^ the 
brothers Sir Josiah and Sir Johfi Qhild. These 
gentlemeli were full of sens%, information, vTgour, 
•and commercial ^prudence; yej Sir Josiah has left 
us an account of hfe notion^ which reads, stimngely 
in our day. A Mr. Vaux, who ip 1686 entered 
upon the oflSce of iffanager, with professions of* 
a desire to act jpstly and uprightly, *and with a 
constant regard to the laws of bis country, was thus 
rebuked by his patron. Sir Josiah Child ‘^told Mr. 
V^ux roundly that he expected his orders were to be ^ 
his rules, and not the laws of England* which were 
a heap of nonsense, compiled* by a few ignorant 
cofintr^ gentlemen, who hardly knew bow to make 
laws fpr the good government of their own private 
families, much less for the regulating of companies 
..and foreign commerce.” Such was the view of an 
old man who h^ seen the whole procession of 
the statesmen of the Com^ionwealth pass before his 
eyes. 

Meantime, the wars of the princes of India had 
much pf the same effect on society as the wars of 
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the Roses in En^lanS.* *rhe commercial classes grew 
and throve .-^'hile the ncj^fes fought over their heads, 
so that whei!, iiT the English case, a^^e group wasi 
left to ass^r^J^le in the Pe^s’ House, a town was 
found toliave girpjyn up at the mouth ^of every river, 
and shippiijg *to have found its way into many ij, 
new harbour. Tfius it \^as in India during the final 
process of the siil^*ugation of the Jleccan by the Mo- 
gul sovereigns. ^Not only the indefatigable Dutch, 
and the Portuguese, \^io were first ii^ the field, but 
the English, and presently the Erencdi, began to 
alight* and make themselves at home oji distant 
^coasts of the peninsula. Piece goods, then in great 

^.demand — the delicate muslini?*and soft aattons of the 

« • 

Deccan — were? to be had more easily on the Coro- 
mandel coast than on the western, and the Company 
attempted to set up several factories or dep6ts there. 
* We read of four, besides the Madras establishment; 
but European rivals were hardy, and native govern- 
ments were harsh, aiid one after another was given 
up, or transferred to some safer place — tc^ljp again 
removed. Under these difficulties men began to 
talk again of forts. It might be true that garrisons 
would absorb all the profits of trade; but it wasicletr 
that trade could not go on witly>ut garrisons. No help 
was to be had from honje. During the civil war 
t|iere, nobody had any attention to spare for India; 
and tlie Company’s agents must take care of them- 
selves: so, in 1640, they obtained leave from the 
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native government to bijild the fort nt Madras — ^Fort 
St. George; and the new institution ^asjFairly estah- 
Vished which •anfiulled , the purely pacify character 
of British settlements ik India. The'fort^ were a 
humble enough affair; and the njIClv^ soldiers who 
were hired to hold them wQre armed with anything 
which came to hand, from Bows ai^d arrows to dam- 
aged muskets; but the Company haitf now a military 
front to ^how, and was ;^retty ^ure tf) be soon ffalled 
on for evidencifs of its nulitary quality. 

It was th^ King ^ himself, • (?harles L, ^wh^ had* 
brought the Company round to the conviction 
that they must hav< 5 ^ forts. In 1635 he had 
granted a license to a rival •company, alleging, 
<among other reasons for the act, that the existing 
• company had fallen short of their duty in neglecting 
to establish fortified factories, or seats of trade, to 
which the King’s subjects could resort with safety. 
The charter was supposed to be forfeited by the 
King’s death, as it w^as a royal and not a 
parliamentiiry boon : but the Company exerted 
themselves to found a claim to better support 
whenever the kingdom should be once more brought 
'*Tlth8er*a settled government. They turned, there- 
fore, to the rich basin* of the Ganges, to see if 
they could not effect a lodgment there, where 
produce of the most varied kind abounded. We 
hear of them as having some sort of settlement 
at Hooghly in 1640; but it brought them more 
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trouble than profit Tov "some years, in coixsec^peijce 
of a mistalis of their, (ura in seizing a junk on 
the Ganges, which involved them* iij a dispute-^ 
not only Tnlji the NaboJ) o^ Bengal, but with the 
Mogul govemn^t. They had not^ capital whei'e- 
with to*e»teifd their oj^erations; and their affairs 
languished in Bengal; shut it was a •substantial 
fact* that they .Jiad fastened tl^pir lines at remote 
points of the territory — ^in the Gulfs of Cambay 
aild Bengal, and on the Coromancl^l coast; and 
^he outer threads oft the great net w^e lai^. By* 
an accidint which presently brought intp play the 
» abilities of one of their servants their commerpial 
' fortunes were advanced, *and ^^a stake in the 
country ’’^was fairly appointed to them. * ^ 

The medical olBcers of the English ships were 
eagerly consulted by the rich Mohammedans of 
Surat, and other places in the neighbourhood! of 
our factories, a’hd the reputation of their skill 
had reached the Mogul sovereigns. When Shah 
Jehdn, the father of Aurungzebe, w|s^ waging 
war ip the Deccan, one of hJS daughters was 
severely burnt An express was despatched to 
Surah fpr an Englfeh^ surgeon. Mr. SaWcfr*- 
Boughton Vas sent froni* the» factory ; and his 
succe^ in restoring the princess gave hina great 
influence with her father. He used his powpr in 
Qbtaiuing freedoni of commerce for his countrymen. 
Wbpn he was in the service of the Governor of 
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BeSgal soon after, privileges ’ ot l^ign importance 
were obtained and practically enjoyct;, but it 
required nearlfr tkirty years, and a large expenditure 
in bribes, to get the. lyenso perpetuated and 
consolidated in^a firman. This doiie in Au- 
rqngzebe’s time, in 1680. ^ The ter As 'were that 
the Company should pay 3>,000 rupees (350Z.) in 
return for perfect •freedom of trjide throughout 
the rich territory of Bengjp,!. Cromwell •was 
strongly dispoJied to eftend this freedom to tUb 
whole pf Indian commerce^ t)y abolishing the# 
monopoly cf the Company ; and he thereby excited 
as much alarm in Holland as among the Directors 
in London; but he was prevailed with to f^ilew 
the charter in 1657. As Parliament (fid not ratify 
-that charter then, nor on its renewal by Charles 
II., ^in 1661, there were no means of prevehting 
as much private adventure as individual speculators 
might choose to hazard, and the 'trade began to 
show in India what might hS done undfer the 
natural kiA)(S of commerce, however damaging the 
results of competition were to the Company at 
home. If their iUcome was suffering from this 
'tSaCBe, ' and from our hostilities With the Dutch, 
their power and dignity* were erUinently advanced 
by the new charter, which permitted them to make 
peace or war with any power or people ^^not of 
the Christian religion;” to establish fortifications, 
gktriijdtis, ahd colonies, to export animdnitidh and 
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stores to their s6ttieineiits duty-free; to ari’est 
and send any tracers* they found encroaching 

on their Voitiinerce ; aftd to e:^er(jise civil ai^d 
criminal jurisdiction in India, according to the laws 
of England. 

These pjroA^sions for defence were necessitated by 
the wars of Indian pot^itates, in the midst of which 
unguarded factoHes could ha^e had no security 
whatever: but^ it is a remarkable fact that the 

« ‘ |7 

^‘LAd venturers” who were so determined at first, and 
for as long as possi^e, to have noije byt commercial* 
relations wth India should find^;hemselves at the end 
of sixty years in possession of forts and a soldiery, of 
courtg of justice, and a powd' of life asid death; and 
likely to enter into political alliances, as a substan- 
tive power. So early as 1653, Fort St. George was 
erected into a Presidency, because it was unsafe for 
the English residents to be dependent on a seat of 
government so remote as Bantam while the native 
potentates on the Coromandel coast were perpetually 
at war, and the European settlers pretty jnucli at 
their mercy. When secure of tiieir new^ powers, 
the Company made Surat and Fort St. George their 
centres of government, subordinating a few* otl&e»— 
settlements to them, and treakin^ up some, in out- 
lying places, which werg too insecure or expensive 
to be worth retaining. 

The use which they made of their power to send 
home interlopers presently caused a collision between 
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tlih two Houses of Parliament wMcli, however serious, 
should find its place in a^ constitutional ^history of 
England, rather^ than in »a sketch af <far relations 
with India. The Skinner case” perplexed all 
England, and caused the I^g to ad^Qurn Parliament 
seven times before he could restorl any ^appearance 
of peace; but the mischief* lay rather in the King 
and the Lords acting without the Constitutional par- 
ticipation of the Commons than in a^ discoverj^ that 
the powers of the Compiiny ii^ India were too extqji- 
• sive. One natuyil consequencg, however, was that 
the Company were itiore fully recognised at htoe as 
a power than they had ever been before. ^ 

Their first military ••reputation grew out ^of an ^ 
accident, happening (as was henceforth to be the 
rule) through the hostility of native potentates. 
Aurungzebe, the last great Mogul ruler, was govern- 
ing*in the place of his deposed father in 1664, when , 
the first great Mahratta Chief, Sivajee, marched 
against him, choosing Surat for» his point of attack. 
The Governor of Surat shut himself up in the 
castle, tie* inhabitants fled; but the English stood 
their ground. They refused to capitulate, defended 
,JJ[jgir fcetory, with the aid of some ships’ crews, and 
cleared the neighbourhood of the enemy, aiBFording 
substantial protection to the^residents. The residents 
thanked and blessed them, and Aurungzebe remitted 
on their behalf a part of the Customs’ duties at Surat, 
and all transit charges whatever. At that time, 
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when Aurtiiigzehe wafe at the height of his reiiown, 
and findly.WbJugating tie Deccan^ martial qualities 
were highly valued; ancf there is r-noe doubt of the 
effect on the people of Incjia pf the gallant conduct of 
the Brifish at'gjirat They could ^make no such 
parade 'as rthfe Mogul Emperor, with his 200,000 
hbrse, his countless hostfiof infantry, his fong lines of 
elej&ants, and ^ his glitter of ?^rms, from thfe one 
horizon to the other; but the simple readiness and 
dspuritless bearing of the litfie comfiany of English, 
^within their stnall ©nclosiire, ma(k ai ineffaceable 
impre^sloh on a people who may be ablei, to admire 
« contrasts as much as otlicr races of .iUen, It might 
« have been wfell if, during recent years,® a littlfe more 
attention had ‘been paid to this first military success 
in India by those who insist that the natives of India 
can be impressed oiily by outward show, imitated 
- from barbaric times and rulers. From point to |)oint 
of biir Indiati history there are evidences that tllfe 
inhabitants of our ^Asiatic territories are just as 
htitaan in their admiration of great persona^ qiialifees, 
apart fri)m external grandeur, as tfie men df Eutbpe 
and Anierica. 

The reign df Chdrles IL was remarkable in tfer 
histety of British India fot Sevri’al rOasdns. iThe 
eitehsffin df powers by th^ Charter of 1661 was one. 

' The ihlrddtibtion df tea Is another. Eatljr iti i6fliS, 
the Company’^ ageht at Bantam was ddrited td liiend 
hdme ibolbis. of tea, ^^the best he cdtlid get:^^ and 
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thtls began the Compinur’s trsfde in, a cijmmodity to 
which it owes its existence ftt this day.’ would be 
an interesting speculatjpn— what our reljjtiqns with 
India would now be if teas bad not be^n introduced 
into Europe, aiid sp relished as to a^ScJrd an adecy^at# 
siuppprt to the East India Cojnpany till its tpmmercial 
phase was past. • ^ 

Lastly, it was through Charles IJ# that the Com- 
pany acquired Bombay. Thc^islanc^of Bopahaji was 
a part of the tnarriage ^portion of Catherine of 
tugal, .the <^ue?|i of Charlp^ IL It was mora 
expensive 4;han profitable to the Crown, and it suited 
the convenience of ajl parties that it should be« 
transferred to the Company. The conditions ^pf the* 
•transfer were remarkable. After a provision that 
• Bombay should not pass out of^ British possession, it 
wa§ pe;*mitted to the Company to legislate for the 
'settlement, and to wage war on behalf of it. Their 
laws were tp be consonant to reason,” and " as near 
as jnight bp” to.English methods*: but legislative and 
militarji foweys were tully and freely conferred. 
One of the first consequences ^^as that the western 
Presidency was removed from Surat to Bombay. It 
’*lWis lu 1668 that the Company acquired Bombay; 
and from that time *till 1698 there were two 
presidencies, with the Bengal seftlement in a state 
of dependency on them. Till 1692 the Bengal 
establisbnjpnt was at Hopghly, thirty miles above 
Calcutta. Ip that year it ^as removed to Calcuttai 
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and in six years ‘more Calcutta itself with two adjoin- 
ing village‘% grante^ to the Company by a 
grandson of Aurungzebe, wh« periiiitteH the erection 
of fortifipatiolis and full •judiciary powers over the 
inhabitants. JlW new fortifications <frere naturally 
named after the reigning* king, William IJL, and the 
agency at Fort William* was soon converted into a 
third Presidenc;^! * 

Thus were the Britfeh in India transformed, in the 

C’ * 

course of one century, from a handful of adven- , 
1:urer^ ” landing a carg«) of goodfi, in a tentatif e way, 
at the mouth of the Taptee, and glad to* sell their 
^ commodities and buy others.oon the residents’ own 
* terms,* to a l;ody of ^colonists, much considered for 
their extensive transactions, and the powers, legis-‘ 
lative, executive, and military, which they wielded. 
Whence these powers were derived, who these 
English were, and why they came, might be more 
than Aurungzebe himself could distinctly explain; 
and to this day, the relation of our Indian empire 
to the British seems to be a puzzle Jo the idhSbitants, 
being really anomalous in English eyes as well. But 
there we were, acting from three centres of authority 
and power, and exercising whatever influence com- 
merce put into our hands. *It was not for want of 
enterprise that the Briti^ had as yet no territorial 
pev^er. Sir Josiah Child believed the possession of 
more or less territory to be necessary to the security 
of our commerce; and in 1686 an attempt was made 
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to\)btain a footing in Bengal fi^ce of arms. It 
not only failed, but wouid have resulted in the 
expulsion of^evgry Englfehman frofn ?he Mogul’s 
dominions, but for the iinj^rtance of our commerce 
to'Aurungzebe^ treasury. Our r^jcitation* suffered 
by this unsuccessful pranR of ambition*and chpidity ; 
but not the less did the last of the great Moguls go to 
his grave, knowing tjjat he left the English establiflied 
in his dominions beyond the possibility of di^odg- 
ment. They jtvere neither subjects nor rulers ‘in 
•India; but sjjch^ man as Autungzebe must have* 
been well aware tfiatlf they were really irrelnoveable 
they must sooner or later become the one or the • 
other. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LIFE IN I’HE INFANT PRESIDENCIES. 

^98—1740. 

« 

“In everything we do, we may be possiblj^ laying a train of 
•coriscqjierices, the operalio^ of which may ter»iinate pniy with* 
our existeAce.*’— Bailet. •’ 

c 

Up to the time of Aujjungzebe’s death, oiir 
relations witji India were very simple, and might 
be casilyt and rapidly described. The Mogul Count 
was the one object, which we had to observe, and. 
in regard to which we had to kct. To be on 
good terms with the Mogul Emperors was to be 
prosperous and safe: to incur their displeasure 
was to be in danger and difficulty. The Comjiany 
had troubles outside the pale vf Indian 

relations; opponents at home, foreign rivals on the 
seas, and interlopers on their own commercial 
grounds ; but, as far as the powers of Indfa T^’e 
concerned, the Mogul srfV'ereigns were supreme, 
and our affairs were sjfmple accordingly. We had 
to maintain and improve our commercial privileges, 
to secure a permanent footing in the country ; and, 
for the rest, to buy and sell to the best advantage. 
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But a time of change n^ust come, Boonepr or later; 
and the pature of the change whijh laust ensue 
0^1 the death * of ^uch a sovereign as Aurungzebe, 
aftp a reign of forty-nine years, might he foretold, 
without any pretensions to sccoibJ* ^ght. ^Wben 
a •ruler, wise, efficient, strong in #vill, and impos- 
ing in his successes, die^ afteni a Ipng re^gn, 
leaving several sons, % weak government, civil strife, 
and foreign war as a consc^tience,* may be "8nlj 
too confidently- anticipated. In the case of 
Aurungeebe %nd* hjf sons, tthe chances^ of# the * 
future were even worse than usual. The last of 
the great Moguls copimanded everything but 
affection. lie irritated his dependants ^nd subjects 
while compelling them to admire his abilities and 
•his wisdom. He alienated the iHintioos (the great 
mass# of his subjects) by constant checks and 
discouragements, while protecting them from Mus- 
sulman persecution. He was ^regarded by the 
Faitljful as a greater monarch' than even Akbar; 
yet they* gave hi^i po such effectual support as 
enabled him to accomplish his schemes. He 
conquered the Deccan; yet, in his old age, he 
ha3 more ^nd mqre to dread from the Mahrattas; 
and, as he himself^disclbsed, he was borne down 
by anxiety as to what h^’niight have to endure 
in life, and d|?ead of what he might have to 
encounter after de^th. It must have been plain 
to eyes that had times were coming; and the 
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British wdtild have forcse^;n, if their wisdom had 
correspondi.d to their nepds, that complications and 
embarrassments must aris6, largely affecting, if 
not entirely changing, ^ tlieir relations with the 
Mogulc empire. ( In one instance by accident, and 
in another by af movciiient of foolish ambition, the 
British were on^ bad terms with Aurungzebe, some 
years before his death. In 1698, a pilgrim ship 
Qp its way to MeccS was taken by pirates, who 
were, or were said to be, English. ^ The Empero:(’ 
ordes’cd Ae arrest of 'the merchants at our ftictories, 
and the seizure of Bombay; but his own agents 
were favourable to their ^British n 9 ighbours, and 
admitted their plea of innocence; and if anything 
was done, it was only in the way of inflicting k 
fine. We have dlready referred to the other 
case — that of the hostile movement in Bengal, in 
1686, when th^ Company, strengthened by a few 
troops from homf, hoped to obtain redress for 
losses and a territorial footing by seizing r and 
fortifying Chittagong. The scheme failfdj through 
misadventure and mismanagement; and the inci- 
dent was one which naturally deepened the 
Emperor’s distrust, and confirmed the jealous 
antipathy of the Nabob o^ Bengal to the English. 
The aged Emperor’s life was prolonged beyond 
the period of rivalship in England and strife in 
Parliament which seemed likely to extinguish the 
Company’s privileges altogether, and under which 
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the 'trade of India was practically free Yrom 1693 
to 1698 : and Aurungzebf was stili liring when 
tBe associations wTiich hnd jjattled for the commerce 
of Jiis empire at length joined their fortes The 
United Compaif^ of Merchants of England, trading 
to* the East, Indies.” While their ♦old patron was 
failing in strength and spirits as he^ verged towajrds 
his 90th year, the British merchaifts obtained the 
grant of Calcutta, as before %ientioned, built ^or| 
^V'illiam, raisefl Bengal from its subjection to 
Bombay* up to the# rank of a Presiden/?y, « and 
obtained frdm Parliament, in the form of an absolute 
prohibitioif of Jndian manufactured goods for homo 
consumption, a reversal of the free .trade which 
had existed for several years, to the advantage of 
*the public, and the discontent of the Company. 

TJaen, after five years more, spent in establishing 
factories wherever they could be jmposed, and in 
finding that many of them were ipore expensive than 
they^were worth, the catastrophe arrived. Aurung- 
zebe dieef Ih 1707^ and with him the empire of the 
Moguls may be said to have passed away. Crimes 
of violence and treachery had been frequent before; 
now they occurred at the Court of Delhi and its 
dependencies in an unintemitting series, and external 
foes used their opportunities; so that when Aurung- 
zebe had been dead thirty years, the empire was just 
in the ^tate of helplessness and corruption which 
had* tempted Timur and Baber to invade it The 
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same thipg hapi)ened again^ The greatest of Persian 
warriors, Ufadp: Shah, crossed the Indus towards the 
close of 1738, and was giving ottc his decrees frcfm 
the paljice at' Delhi in Id&eh 1739. 

Qur, conc^ iwith Indian history^ in this place, is 
only in as far aa it is connect:ed with the conduct and 
thg fortunes of the British on the spot. It is no easy 
matter to giv6«^even that much without tedious and 
irksome detail; yet <ne interval between the death 
of Aurungzebe and the administratito of Clive must 
not J)e passed over,^ifcthe subs^quint history is to be 
understood, and in any degree relished. Perhaps 
the best way of conveying^ something like a clear 
impression q£ our ^ Indian relations, from a century 
and a half to a century ago, is to offer a sketch ^f 
what life in India was like, after the founding of the* 
three Presidencies. In the course of such a survey 
we may discover which of the crowd of native States 
involved British fortunes more or less with \hQir 
own; and the rest of the multitude of pot^tutes, with 
all t]ieir nif;;;ches, battles, ‘^treasons, stratagetps, and 
spoils,” may be left undistinguislied — on the under- 
standing, however, that they must not be altogether 
forgotten, as if they did not exist, because it was a 
leading feature of the life of the ‘British in India that 
they weye always surrdunded by rulers apd peoples 
whp were at ftwd, and who desisted fi'oju mutual 
slaughter only to enter upon convicts of deceit and 
trpachei^. The alternative was hotwaau savage 
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warfare in the field and diabolical baft failih in diplo- 
macy; and the constant prSlence of ^uct phases of 
social life inust pfbduct nlore or less effect on the 
condition, moral and material, of all spe&atorg. 

First, we nftist glance at the plFitish rgsideilts 
themselves, pi th^ir chief settlemehtfe. Of these the 
most important was Fort Sfi George, standing only 
a few yards from the^sea, on a soundfflg shore, where 
the surf is too furious to^be crossed except by llBats 
of a peculiar coftstruction. A worse place for foreign 
coinmeree coftld liar^ly have* been fixed on five* 
miles of coast, with a strong current running along 
the shore, and a roadstea4 so exposed that, as often as 
not, the native rafts are the only itieans of communica- 
tk)n with the shipping outside. It must have been a 
Welcome amusement to the gentlemen, doomed to 
so monotonofls a life, to sec the agile natives put forth 
and return with their catamarans, casting their lives 
into the surf as into a lottery, to find a blank or a 
rich ^recompense for the daring. A large town of 
mean dWeSings had sprung up near the fort; and 
outside the town some pleasant-lboking Oountty houses 
stood, each in its own garden. There lited the 
writers and the factors, and the merchants, Seniors 
and juHibrs, Theif Worlf was to deal with the native 
weavers drid indigo ^ower^ to faiake advances to 
the p0ores^4^d pay the balances, and see the cargoes 
packed, ^ndnot the correspondence home, and 
jpreserve "ISis todiiopbly, lind pay seme 
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little attention t% the loldiers in the fort, and order in 
the factory. The Writers were the clerks and book- 
keepers; and tlieir pay w?is sp small that the wonder 
is why they went so far, /ncl to live in such a climate, 
for so little. \The Factors ordere(^ received, and 
despatclied the ^ommo^ties. The Merchants con- 
ducted the commerce — the seniors having*betn writers 
for*five years, %jtors for three, ^nd junior merchants 
for^three, and being i]^w qualified to be Members of 
6ounciI, with the chance of* being Pi^psident. What 
» their pleasures were^p learn from iradition and theii* 
correspondence. They rode irT the cool ]^ours ; they 
played cards, and they looked out over the sea, like 
other clerks and merchants in countri^ remote from 
home. There was little to be told about any pursuits 
of a literary or other thoughtful character. 

The life at Bombay was much tke same, but with 
more variety, and perhaps more local vexations. 
The harbour was good: but nothing else in that 
small island was gdbd. Whatever was not parched 
rock was swamp or pool. The tides ar^lygh f and 
there was then nothing to save® the lower parts of 
the island from invasion by the sea. At times, <lie 
inhabitants of separate houses were isolated for days 
or weeks together. The •place was unhealthy, of 
course. The island of Salsette, now united with 
Bombay by causeways, was then in the possession 
of the Mahrattas, who were anything but quiet and 
decent neighbours ; and yet it was important to be 
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on t(5rms with them, as tlie salt soil of Boihhay island 
would grow literally nothnfg but c(¥5oat-nut trees; 
and there were entergenci^ when it was a matter 
of necessity to get food fr6m*Salsette. On tha other 
hand, life was Jess stagnant at Bombay tharuin any 
othpr part of India. There <was mire material for 
mere amusement in the huntsmen the* Malabar shcg’e, 
and in the remains oflintiquity, like the rock temglcs 
on the island of Elephanta: T>ut there were mor^ 
stirring influence's still in the liabilities of the position — 
in the pijjatical^attcfcks^from without and the mutinies 
within. It*was necessary to keep constant watch 
and guard against the j^irates of the Arabian Sea ; 
and this was the more difficult from the frequency of 
mutiny within the gates. Six years after the cession 
of Bombay to the Company a revolt exercised the 
new gowers of the*merchants in decreeing and inflict- 
ing capital punishment ; and a far more formidable 
one, eight years after, in behalf of' the King as 
proprietor of Bombay, so endangered the Company’s 
tenure tha4 tfie Kin^ had to interfere in their favour, 
and the western presidency was transferred to Bombay 
froni Surat. Yet we meet with occasional notices of 
thelnanflers of the time and place which show that 
the residents were nftt engrossed by their cares. A 
Mogul diplomatist and historian, who was sent to 
Bombay on a mission by Aurongzebe in a time of 
misunderstanding, reported of the merchants asknow- 
ing how to receive envoys properly, and making the 

F 
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most of tHe military matw’ial they had to di^lay. 
The elderly gentlemen tJ-ere richly dressed, and suffi- 
ciently acute and wise JthaugliHhoy laughed rather 
more than isuch personagdt should on such an occa- 
sion. ' ^ ^ 

When the Bnglish nn Bengal preferred settling 
lof,ver down oi! the Granges than Hooghly, their 


reason 


was that the site of Calftitta was more convo- 


^nient for shipping, aifi therefore more secure. The 
aspect of their plot of land was diset^uraging enough. 
It was chiefly jungle* and ma^sh/wdlfi three villages 
of thatched huts. There was scarcely a dwelling 
outside these poor village. The Dutch and the 
French passed up and down between their shipping 
and thfeir factories, which were higher up the rh^er 
than Hooghly. Sometimes they were enemies, and 
sometimes only rivals ; and they were the only com- 
panionable persons our factors ever saw, except on 
the arrival of* thejr own vessels. The natives were 
vexatious people to deal with— indolent, slow,^ spirit- 
less, but producing goods which were indispensable 
to commerce. The merchants were incessantly en- 
gaged in driving them to fulfil their engagements, 
and in vigilance against the lies and trickery Which 
abounded among a timid race, Always suffering under 
the oppression of nafive rulers. Occasional hunts, 
river trips, and hospitality to visitors, were the only 
recreatSsn of the Calcutta merchants when once their 
houses trere built along the river banks. The station 
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was unhealthy ; and their dwelling^ wei’e too like 
English houses for the climaflS, and murh less favour- 
able to health and Comfort | than they might have 
been. It must be hoped iSiai the managers and mer- 
chants here laughed as much as those at Bombay; 
but it must have been difficult at ames to find the 
occasion. 

Here is the little can gather abdut the English 
agents, as they lived at the^ three presidencies., 
Something more* is known of the orders of persons 
aCout thcjin^ wUb mkde^up the business, the y^tenest, 
and the anxiety of their lives, apaft from their im- 
mediate commercial occupations. 

The chief plague of life at all the settlements was 
that hydra-headed body — the interlopers,” or •private 
tisaders. The hatred of interlopers seems to have 
been Jo the British factor in India something like 
the Indian-hating of the pioneer in^ the wilds of 
America. To track intruders wK(^ were trafficking 
under foreign passports was as good an excitement 
as tiger-huMting : and^ there was no lack of employ- 
ment while that sort of enemy infested the coun- 
try. Evidence was collected j complaints were sent 
^homft; captures were made, and offenders shipped 
off as prisoners. A Series* of Acts of Parliament 
was obtained to check this enctoachment, culminat- 
ing in one which declared all British subjects found 
in India outside of the Oompany^s service guilty 
of a high misdemeanour^ and liable to seizure 

r 2 
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accordingly, for trial at«liome; but neither#*laws, 
perils, forfeiture, nor ^personal penalties availed to 
preserve the Company ’» UKSnopoly as long as foreign 
potentates favoured Inoiah enterprises, and offered 
passports to capitalists of all nations to prosecute 
them. No game laws have ever secured the pre- 
serves of the landed gentry; and a. whole series of 
^ts failed l6 detejf the inferlopers. The factors 
had to hunt tlicm the more the longer the conflict 
for the monopoly went on. The great ladies of 
Europe wore more Und mor^ Iniliaif silks< and yet 
the commerce of *the Company did not increase. The 
proprietors at home wf^re dissatisfied with the 
returns: the managers on the spot declared their 
ill-success to be owing to the amount of illegal 
traffic; and though this was only partially true, 
their anxieties caused the intfirlopers to Jie the 
plague of their lives. 

The sepoys began to occupy some time and attention. 
As soon as there were forts, there musl^ be soldiers, 
A few recruits came out from home-^ very bad 
set, for the most part. Deserters from the other 
European settlements in India offered themselves: 
but they were worse still — inasmuch as, in^’theirjcase, 
the probability of treachery #as added to the vices 
which had sent theih adrift. At Bombay, but not 
on the eastern side, there wer6 half-castes or con- 
verts, Indo-Portuguese by blood or by proselytism. 
Jn all the stations there was a better resource, 
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tliougli thus far a very Scanty one, m the sepoys, 
or native soldiers. ^When Arst engagedf the sepoys 
V^ere partly armed Vith’ boys and arrows, and partly 
with the sword and buckler of the f oflntry: They 
wore the usual S;urban, vest, and dinwtrs^ and were, 
commanded, by native officers. They were soon 
trained to the use of the musUet; but no nne 
thought of applying Europei^pi discijpline till Ijj^ey 
had proved their steadings, and capacity of render# 
ing good servicS in the forts. TJ^at no account was , 
kept of iheir fiiumkers at the Respective settleiflents 
shows how iittle idea there was of the importance 
of this native ^soldiery k> our future cbnciuest and 
maintenance of our Indian empire. It appears that 
the French were beforehand with us in training the 
sepoys they found, as well as • the negroes they 
imported. The sufferings of our factors from the 
French arms in 1746 proved how gr^at the neglect 
of the British had been; and from 1748 onwards, 
the ' British, sepoys were expressly reported of, as 
to their fittmbers yid ' quality. Meantime, as the 
head of each presidency was Commander-in-chief 
of the troops of his settlement, he was more or less 
occhpied with his few sepoys, on whom the safety 
of the forts mainly depended. They were supremely 
valuable as acclimatized sofdiers; but, till long 
experience had pfoved their fidelity, they could 
not but be a great anxiety, as often as hostile move- 
ments of neighbours made them most indispensable. 
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Those hostile neiglibourif were of various races 
and qualities; but the two chief are all that can be 
noticed here. I ^ ^ ^ 

The French ^ad established a settlement at Pondi- 
cherry in tjie latter part of the seventeenth century ; 
and the same sort of je^ousy which oui; factors en- 
terte-ined of theTDutch and Portuguese was aggra- 
vated in the c§.se of |he French by the hereditary 
national hatred, which the ^tate of Europe particu- 
larly strengthened that time. The two nations 
gnashed' their teeth and shook Aeir* fists •at each 
other from Madras and Pondicherry (l6ss than 90 
miles apartj as they did ftrom Dov§r and Calais. 
We shall see presently how their state of mutual 
vigilance issued in the middle of the last century. •* 

The other formidable neiglibour was the Mah-* 
rattas. Considering the space they occupy in the 
history of British India, it seems strange that they 
should have been as yet scarcely alluded to. The 
reason is that they rose into notice only in thq time 
of Aurungzebe. Five centUriej before, • tiieir name 
had occurred in Eastern chronicles as that of a 
conquered hill-people, supposed to live along the 
oourse of the Nerbudda, and u]^ towards Guzerat— 
Gandeish being a part of their territory. Sivaj^e 
fouiided the great modern Mahratta empire, but, 
dying a quarter of a century before Aurungzebe, 
his successors were kept down by the great Mogul. 
Nothing could check them, howevbr, as a nation 
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of predatory warriors: and*4ihey so ^ai^pged their 
warfare as to win aver, a |nultitude of landowners 
by fear or favour. The ’nominal sovereigns of 
the Mahrattas yere prisoners from*generation to 
generation; but their here4itary ]|rime *ministers 
(the PeishwaS) answered the» purpq^e of viceroys. 
The method of rule* was to confer* large grants 
of land on chiefs, who were^ virtual soverelgifl, 
while superstitiojisly ackflowledging in words the 
. supremacy of lihei*^ rajah. At tJiS beginning of ^he 
last century, the MaJrattas seem to have been 
here, there, and everywhere. Sivajee’s father had a 
tract of landin*the Carnatic, and the command of 
10,000 cavalry; so that the managers at Fort 
George might well live in dread of the Mahrattas. 
Mahratta chiefs were at Poonah and in Salsette, 
in Berar and in Guzerat; so that Bombay had 
to keep a yet more vigilant watcL They professed 
to approach the north-east no nejirer than Berar: 
but no# the Jess were they feared in Bengal The 
Nabob of Bengal paid blackmail to them, or the 
rice crops of whole provinces were swept off: and 
•the British fortified Calcutta, for the protection of 
their magazines of goods, iuid of food and ammu- 
nilion. 

Such was life in our Indian Presidencies for forty 
years after the death of Aurungzebe. 
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C CHAPTER VI. 

BEGINNING OF A MILITARY FUNCTION. 

• * 

• 1740—1752. 

** So then, when the pedlar lounu iie was Welcome in the castle, 
lie i^ade himself at hmn^ He set down his j|Ox, and put off his , 
cloak : imd behold ! he was in ormoilfir, and wore a s'^ord. Then 
one said he had seen the glitter of the breastplate while yet the 
stranger was on the threshold ; ^d another had heard the tap of 
the sword against the floor: and the family mistrusted the change: 
but the stranger said^hat his armour and weapons were as neces- 
sary to his calling as his box and its lock and key .” — Fairy Tale, 

, “ He lived unknown 

To fame or fortune; haply eyed at distance 
Some edileship, ambitious of the power 
To judge of weights and measures ; scarcely dared 
On expectations strongest wing to soar 
High as the contulate, that empty shade 
Of long-forgotten liberty: when I 
Oped his young eye to bear the blaze of greatness 
Showed him where empire towerad, and bade liim strike 
The noble quarry.”— Geay. 

The period last described was that of transition 
from the first phase of British life in India to 
another which had« not been dreamed of by the 
earliest a&venturers. The commercial character 
of our Eastern enterprise was now to merge in 
the military and territorial 
Th^ first recognition of us as holders of territory 
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wasVroin the date of the jtatents’ grafted to us 
by a descendant of Aurun^be’s, intl7J7. There 
thirty-four of tSesei parents, which, collectively, 
secured great privileges to our trade in, the way of 
exemption from# duties and aggressioni^ whil^ they 
gave us certain villages near Madras^whiclT had been 
the subject of dispute, and permitted the Comply 
to rent the island o? Diu, near Mai?lilipatam, and 
to purchase the lordship of thirty-seven to’ros 
near Calcutta. •We had before held, at Madras, 
a* strip ^f coa^, fiV© miles long and one mile vgde ; 
at Bombay, a small island, all rock and salt marsh ; 
and in Bengal, little mqpe than the plot of ground 
on which Calcutta stood. By Jbhis great charter 
of*1717, as the English considered it, we*became 
possessed of |)oth banks of the ri^ver, for an extent 
of miles belcfw Calcutta. The expectations of 
the merchants at home were unbounded, now 
that such a footing was obtained in the rich 
province of Bengal — all risks and burdens being 
at th^ saui^ time removed, as far as the authority 
of the Court of Delhi extended. The patents had 
been rather expensive, it is true, and" so was the 
embassy * which obtained them by bribes from 
the debased Mogifi so'\^reign, Furucksur ; and 
some of ’the stipulations were evaded by the local 
rulers; but it was not doubted that the profits 
under the new system would soon pay for all. 
This did not turn out %rue, however* The 
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commerce ‘of tiie Compaiiy did not increase, even 
though tl?e ^taste fd5^ tea became wonderfully 
developed in Europe. |rAt time within the 
following thjrty years the cbmmerce of the Company 
mighty be sl^o^n to have been nearly equalled by 
that of single h/ms in London. 

^Yet were the Encash regarded in India, not 
exactly as "a nation of shopkeepers,’^ for the 
^natives had been told that Europe did not contain 
more than ten thousand men altogether — ^but as 
a s<?rt of pedlar caste. The Fr^ch^had establish- 
ments, imitated from ours, as ours were from 
the Dutch ^ — presidencies ^ ruled by a governor, 
with the help of a council, composed of senior 
merchants, while the lower offices were filled by 
junior merchants,, factors and writers; and yet 
the French were regarded as a military people, 
and admired accordingly, long before we were 
supposed to be anything but shopkeepers. The 
reason assigned lor this contrasted estimate is 
that the French were the first to discoFctr the two 
great secrets of European strength in India: that 
European strength depended essentially on military 
' prestige t and that the native soldier wah suscep- 
tible of training in Eufopeaif discipline. While 
the feir native soldiers, first retained at* Bombay, 
and thsu at Madras^ were still the disorderly ill- 
armed ^peons that they were when taken into pay^ 
(he French authoritidlF were training and arming 
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thefr native bands (as» well as ibe blacks* from 
Africa), and were not Ipng in convincing their 
Mahratta neighbours •thai;, however it might be 
with the English, theVe were other Europeans 
who were eqiltil to war, and had a •liking for it. 
The time was at hand for U chan|e in Mogul and 
Mahratta public opinion in regard t6 the British. • 
The French had t^o presidencies !n the East—jgne 
at the Isle of France and the other at Pondicherrj^ 
Their three fa(?tories in India were subject to the 
Pondicherry fovelmiient — one* on the Malabaf and 
another on the Coromandel coast; and a third, 
Chandemagore, on thoi Hooghly, 23 miles above 
Calcutta. 

•In 1732 commerce seemed to be under an* evil star 
in that Bengal region. The English government 
reduced their dividends that year, notwithstanding 
the splendid terms they had obtained feom Delhi : 
and as for the French factory Chandemagore, it 
was in a truly beggarly state. Commerce seemed to 
be extinct; •there wgs not a vessel of any class at its 
wharf; and poverty and license divided the lives* of 
the wAtched inhabitants of the wooden huts which 
coiTstituted the settlement An able/man arrived as 
manager; and stone^dwellmgs rose up in the place of 
wooden huts, to the number of two thousand ; and, 
instead of a dead stillness at the waterside, from 
twelve to fifteen vessels a day were coming and 
going. The hour and the man had arrived* for the 
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French ; arid tlife hour and J:he man were approach- 
ing for the English. While the great Dupleix was 
beginning his reforms th^re Cn the prime vigour 
his years, a <fhild in Englaild was giving almost as 
much j^noyance to his relations as li® was hereafter 
to cause to Du{)l eix. •The Spaniards say that ^^the 
thqrn comes into»the wo'tld point foremost.” It was 
so in this cas6.‘ The uncle oft little ilobert Clive, 
Jlien in his seventh year, wrote a sad character 
of him. Fighting, to which he is«out of measure 
addicted,,” said the *uiscle, ‘‘gives.*iiis lempeRyCuch a 
fierceness and imperiousness, that he flies out on 
every trifling occasion.” the same date, there 
was born in a poor parsonage in Worcestershire a 
forlorn infant, the son of a father married at sixteen, 
and soon after dead^ and of a mother who died in a 
few days after the orphan’s birth, leaving him’ tq the 
care of a grandfather, sunk in trouble and poverty. 
No one living could then have divined what connec- 
tion could" exist among the destinies of these liiree. 
No^ would it have been easier to guess seven ^years 
later. At that later date, Duj^eix had purchased 
noless than seventy vessels, to carry his commodities 
to all parts of the known world, extingutshing'^in 
Bengal the English reputation fol commercial ability, 
and bringing splendid* returns to his own eoffers. 
Eobert Clive was then full of mischief— sitting on 
a spout at the top of the lofty steeple of Market 
Draytoli church, and levying a blackmail of appl^ 
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and halfpence, with his rabble rout ef naughty boys 
at his heels, on the tradesman who ffar^d for their 
windows. As for llttl^i '^'‘arren, the orphan, then 
seven years old, he was lying beside the brook which 
flows through the lands of his anceftr^, and, as he 
himself told afterwards, makjjtig up ^lis mhad to the 
personal ambition of his lifc^— to bg, like his fore- 
fathers of several generations, Hastin^of Daylesford. 
On these three — the ambitious an^ unscrupuWhs 
French manager, alreadjf at his work, the turbulent* 
Englialj^schoolboy^ and the ronsafltic childy dreaming 
under the great ancestral oaks, while livfng and 
learning among ploughboys — ^the destinies of British 
India were to Bang. Through them we were to hold 
Iijdia as a territory, and by a military tenure; and to 
have a policy there, perhaps as important to the 
huinan^ace in the long run as that of the mother- 
country — however much may be comprehended in 
that abstraction. 

In 1739, Nadir Shah took Delhi, after a victorious 
marclf fr^ Persia. Alternate massacres defiled the 
city, and left it hali^empty, as plunder left it bare of 
its pomp and grandeur. The Mogul sovereigns had 
deelinedln authority from the death of Aurungzebe ; 
and now they were Ae mere victims of their viceroys. 
The empire was broken up into a greater nuihber of 
states than it is here necessary to particularise ; and, 
in the mutual rivalship which sprang up in all direc- 
tions, now that there was no cental power to repress 
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such feud^, it 'v^as natural J;hat the chiefs should try, 
while estiij}ati|ig their ®?esources, what they could 
make of tho English ai^ Brench. The foreigners, 
on their part, found this® a good opportunity for 
carrying oui^ fn the East the hostilities which were 
beginning* oncet. more in Europe between their re- 
spective nations, TliiiiS the native Soubahdars or 
Nabobs courted the Europeans^ for the sake of their 
si?i[)eriority in civilization and military discipline; 
and the Europeans, in return, took dip the quarrels 
of t)}e native states. An the pros^ution of >ihe war 
between England and France; and as a struggle for 
supremacy in India. Wl^en Nadir Shah sacked 
Delhi, England and Franco were contending against 
each other in a war which was called Spanish ; hut 
by 1744 they were in undisguised war with each 
other. It was in the interval that the govem(#s of the 
French presidencies in India, foreseeing the coming 
war, made all ready for humbling the English, while 
both implicated tiiemselves in alliance with their 
native neighbours, for purposes of attack and defence. 
Dupleix had been summoned from Bengal to rule at 
Pondicherry just at the time when Clive went out to 
Madrai, as a writer, at the age of 17— poor, ftrrogant, 
dissatisfied, and in that iribod which is common to 
young persons of strong self-will, who bdieve that 
nobody likes them, and suspect that nobody cares for 
them. ‘ He grew more sullen and wretched every 
twice attempted his life — Gleaming a proud 
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fatalism from the accidcnts.1 failure of his’purpose on 
both occasions ; and meantMe, Dnpl»ix ,wa8 giving 
oht that he had received investiture and diplomas 
from Delhi, in virtue of Vhich he was a Soubahdar, 
and the brothef id rank of the NaDqps wkjj com- 
manded the states of the Deccan, in that capacity 
he promised his neighbours tRe possession of Madras, 
and the complete subjection of the English ; and he 
would no doubt have performed his*engagement?if 
Clive hod not appeared in time to baffle him. 

ThB»>goveAorV)f,the other French pr^sidjncyi 
Labourdonnais, had been preparing, in the Isle 
of France, for the outbi^pak of war between France 
and Eilgland. There was no jreason to suppose 
that the English could withstand at sea the united 
forces of France and Spain; and Labourdonnais 
did^in fact, land*his troops, in spite of the English 
ships of war, and appear before Madras with his 
force of 1,700 or 1,800 men, -of whom 400 were 
trained sepoys, and 400 Africans, disciplined in the 
same *way^ The fort of St George was a mere 
enclosure within a thin wall, with four bastions 
and four batteries for defence, and containing about 
fiffy houses, with the warehouses and two churches. 
The other divisidhs of the town were almost 
undefended. There were Vinly 300 Europeans, 
of whom two-thirds were the garrison, and the 
renuuning 100 as yet by no means warlike. The 
{dace was bombarded for five days; and during 
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that time 'the ‘besieged made offers of ranSbm; 

but Labourdonnais wafited to show all India tlie 
# 

spectacle of French colours ^flying from the riche^'t 
of the English settlements; and he proposed to 
be satisfied with a moderate ranshm}* and to restore 
the settlement to the English, if they would yield 
up, the place hr a time. He 'was received into 
the town without the loss of" a man. Only four 
^or five we|e hilled on the English side, and two 
or three houses destroyed. The keyy were delivered 
to him,; his comnrissaries ,wefe ov«? the 
magazines ‘ and warehouses, but the British wore 
left at large on parole. Here Dupleix interfered. 
As governor in the Indian presidency, he claimed 
the disposal of Madras and of everything in it 
He declared that it, should be razed to the ground* 
Labourdonnais could show that liis orders from 
home expressly justified the terms he had made; 
but Dupleix succeeded in obtaining delay till his 
rival should have gone home to his government. 
He caused the evacuation of Madras, and &rried 
the English to Pondicherry, andT through the place, 
as captives — the governor himself being made to 
head the ignominious procession. These breacheS*of 
the terms of capitulation* exasjjterated the Madras 
people; as much as tiiey afflicted Labourdonnais; 
aiid, hf common consent, the British were absolved 
from their parole by the sins of Dupleix. Clive, 
for one, escaped in the disguise of a Mussulman; 
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and the Nabob of Arcet and his ’French ally had 
cause to rue the bad fttth by whi^li they had 
'uncaged such a foe. * 

Clive, and others whb escaped, betook theipselves 
to Fort St. Cavid’s — a small Eng^sh settlement 
a few miles south of Pondicherry. There Clive 
prepared himself for the nfilitary rocation for which 
nature had clearl;f destined himf* As an ensign 
in the small force commanded by Major Lawrence 
he prepared nf)t only himself, but the native soldiers, 
for deedli wSiti^g to be dt)ne. A comrade^in the 
civil service, Haliburton, had devoted himself to 
making good soldiers qf the disorderly band of peons 
who were in Fort St. George when it was taken by 
4he French; but Haliburton, become a •lieutenant 

* for this object, was murdered pn parade by a sepoy, 
who was instahtly cut to pi^es by his comrades. 
Clive seems to have been deeply affected by the 

♦ event, for he declared in after ^ears that his success 
in securing the fidelity of the sepoys was owing to 
his^art ^to entwine his laurels round the opinions 
and prejudices of the natives^” It does not appear 
that Haliburton had offended those "opinions and 
^ireju^ces;” nor is there evidence that Clive had 

exercised his sagacity in considering what must be 
the issues of a military system based on the principle 
he professed, and how those issues must be dealt 
with. Our present concern is only with the facts of 

a 
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how he felt^'and how he ^cted ui inaugurating a 
native soldiejy. , 

At Fort St David’s the English intrigued with* 
tile native chiefs, much as thfe French had done, and 
not more credltdoly. They took side^ and changed 
sides, in the disputes of rival claimants to the pro- 
vince of Tanjore,«nnder Vhe inducement of the pos- 
session of DevMottah, a coast station at the mouth 
of the Coleroon.* There was no great honour in the 
results, any more than in the conception, of this first 
iittle ijar. We obtained Devi-co^hf; bttt we did not 
improve our reputation for good faith, nor lessen the 
*■ distance between the French £ipd ourselves in military' 
‘prestige. But Dupl^ix was meantime providing the 
opportunity for Clive to determine whether the 
Deccan should be un4er French or English influence. * 

It was disconcerting to Dupleix ibr the momwat 
that peace was made between France and England. 
It seemed to break up his scheme of converting the * 
Deccan into a French dependency 5 but he presently 
resolved not to shape his actions by the •prticy of 
hk own government, but by that of his Mahratta 
neighbours. The greatest of the southern princes, 
.the Nkant al Mulk, 'Viceroy of the Deccan, ^ed iiT 
1748 ; and rivals rose up, as ‘usua],*to claim both his 
tiir&ne and the richest province under his rule-— the 
Oarmtio. ' The pretenders on one side applied to 
the Fraifh for asristanoe, and obtained reinforce- 
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ments to the extent of 400 French Aoldl^rs and 2,000 
trained sepoys. This aid aacured victory ; the oppos* 
ling prince was sla}h;.and his son, the well-known 
Mohammed Ali, ‘^the^Nabob of Arcot” of the last 
cehtury, took Refuge, with a few :teiilaining troops, 
at Trichinopoly. In a little while, -the* French 
seemed to be supreme 4hrougljput the country. 
Dupleix was deferri^d to as the arj;)iter of the desti- 
nies of the native princes,* while die was actually 
declared Governor of India, from the Kistna to Cafe 
Coip^rin — ^ region as larg^ %s France, inhabited 
by 30,000,000 of people, and defended by* a ^)rce so 
large that the caval^ alone amounted to 7,000 * 
under the Command of Dupleix. In the midst of 
^his dominion, the English looked like a Jiandful of 
, dispirited and helpless settlers, awaiting the disposal 
of the haughtjs Frenchman, ^heir native ally had 
lost everything but Trichinopoly ; and Trichinopoly 
itself was now besieged by the Nabob of the Car- 
natic and his French suppdl’ters. Dupleix was 
greltej Jhan even the Mogul sovereign; he had 
erected a columif in his own honour, displaying on 
its four sides inscriptions in four languages, pro- 
«claimifig his glory as the first man of the East; 
and a town had sprung up round this column, 
called his City of Victory.. To the fatalistic mind of 
the native races it seemed a settled matter that the 
French rule was supreme, and that the English must 
perish out of the land. 
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Major La^ren^e had gone home ; and the small 
force of the English had no commander. Clive 
was as yet only a commissajy/ with the rank of 
captain^ and regarded more# as a civilian than a 
soldier. He i'a& only five-and-twenty. His supe- 
riors were in extreme alarm, foreseeing that when 
Trichinopoly was^ taken^ the next step would be 
the destruction e^f Madras. Nothing could make 
thek position worse; £fnd they caught at every 
chance of making it better. ‘Clive offered to attack 
^rcot, the capital if^the Carnatic, ih theJ;^ope 
that this v^ould draw away the besiegers from Trichi- 
c nopoly; and the offer was accepted. The force 
^jonsisted of two hundred British and thTee hundred 
native soldiers, commanded, under Clive, by four, 
factors and four military men, only two of whom 
];iad ever been in acfion. Everything was against 
them, from numbers and repute to the weather ; but 
Clive took Arcot, and (what was much more 
difficult) kept it. The garrison had fled in a panic ; 
but it was invested by 10,000 men b^oj^e#the 
British had repaired half its dilapidations and 
deflciencies, or recruited their numbers, now 
reduced to 320 men in all, commanded by four% 
officers* For fifty days, amidst /atigue, hunger, 
and a hundred pressing, dangers, the little baud 
sustained the siege. It was then that the sepoys 
made their celebrated proposal about the division 
of food — an anecdote which is usually impaired 
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in tho telling by the omission of the fciain circum- 
stance, of the entrance o£«caste considerations into 

• t 

•the case. The sefoy« represented to Clive that, 
though they could not dat food cooked by Christians, 
the Christian^ could eat food cocfe^ by natives; 
and therefore it would be best that* the sepoys 
should cook the rice, pledging tljemselves to hand 
over to the Europeans every grai^.of the rice,* and 
keeping for themselves onljr the gruel — ^the Milter 
in which IIkj rice fras boiled. This was Bi 
consider atiom of the ordii^aiy high feeding o£ 
flesh-eating Europeans. At length a rivarMahratta 
force took heart on seeing that the English could ^ 
flght, after *all, and moved to their relief. Thet 
besiegers made haste to storm the fort before 
• succours could arrive. They were repelled with 
dgsperate gallantry, under chances which' wer^ 
something more than desperate ; and, to the amaze- 
ment of Clive, the foe decamped in the night, 
leaving guns and ammunition as booty to the 
Entail.. 

A series of -victories followed, and men and 
opinion came rounS to the side of the victors, 
^here^was no -energy at headquarters to sustain 
Clive in his career; and the consequence was a 
prevalent belief among the Mahrattas that Clive 
had a particular species of English about him, 
unlike all others. In his absence, the enemy 
appeared again before Fort George, and did much 
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damage; butlOlire came up^ and 100 of the French 

soldiers wep ^killed tv taken. He uprooted 

Dupleix’s boasting monument,* and levelled the 

city to the ground, thereby reversing the native 

impression of^.hfe respective destinies ^)f the French 

and English. Major Lawrence returned. Dupleix’s 

military incapacity was* proved, and his personal 

courage found wanting as soon «is fortune deserted 

him. Trichinopbly was relieved, and the besiegers 

were beaten, and their cabdidate 5 )rince put to 

death. Dupleix struggled in desperation for^eome 

time longer before he gave up the contest; and 

* Clive had his difficulties in completing the dis- 

dodgment of the French. Newly raised sepoys 

and vagaJ)ond recruits were given him to work 

with; and he had to make his tools and do his 
« 

^ork at the same time. He did .it; hut nearly 
at the sacrifice of his life. When tiie British 
supremacy in the ‘Deccan was completely established, 
he returned in bad* health to England. He had 
gone oat in 1742 a headstrong boy, whom efyerytJody 
was glad to get rid o£ He |( 9 tftmed in 1752, a 
gallant young victor, whom Ms country delighted 
to honour He had begun our military caredr with 
the oaptmre of Arcot. He left behind him Dupleix, 
for whom a summons home in disgrace was on 
the way, and who died broken-hearted after ten 
years of conflict with the accusations of his 
emf^yeri and the ingratitude of the State. There 
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was another whom Cl^ve left belrind|* the romantic 
orphan, now a youth of •twenty, \jho^had heard, at 
his desk at Calcutta, of the deeds of Robert Clive, 
and who was just nof^r moving up the river to an 
improved pogition in the factory* i^ar the Nabob 
of Bengal, where he no doubt saw his •way opening 
more favourably to his project ^of becoming, one 
day, Hastings of Daylesford. Tho two younfic men 
were soon to meet. 
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CHAP'IER VII. 

c 

BECaNNING OF A POLICY, 

1740 — 17 ^ 0 . 

i ‘^Therefore let any priiibe state think soberlf of his forces, 
except His militia of natives be of good aAd valiant soldiers/’ 

Bacon. 

** Our acts our angels are;|or good or ill, 

The fatal shadows that walk by us still.*’ 

John Fletchee. 

•> 

The French policy in India during the period just 
reviewed made the Madras Presidency the centre pf 
English interests for the time. After the discomfi- 
ture of Dupleix, and his return in deep adversity to 
Paris, Bengal became the scene of conflict, and the 
ground on which the English established «sw.-p0wer 
and prestige as wonderful as Dupleix had ever 
proposed to achieve for France. A few particulars 
must be noted about Madras, and then wd must* 
follow the interest of the story to Cedcutta. 

In the midst of his gloiy as the hero of Arcot, and 
the patriot who had humbled Dupleix and his Flench 
policy, Clive met with disappointmeilts in England 
which disposed him to return to India at t^ very 
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time when the Directois were aniioul* to send him. 
Three years after his retdfn home,»thqjre was a pro- 
spect of war with France; and Clive’s presence on 
the Coromandel coast was considered the best security 
to our Indiaif establishments that coiild be provided. 
So the Directors appointed him Govefnor of Fort 
St. David, and the administration made him lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the British army; and he went 
out for the second time in 1755. * 

The first nbtice of sepoys in British pay occurs in 
connection withVli^ early histbry of Bombay, J he first 
occasion on which they are mentioned with honour is 
the defence of Arcot, jvhen Clive inspired all his fol- 
lowers with the military spirit which made him a heit> 
• from the moment when ho left his desk for the field. 
The sepoys were delighted to^see him back again at 
^ort St. David, and were ready to d<? anything under 
his command. At that time none had been enlisted 


but men of high military tribes — ^part Mohammedans 
and part Hindoos, the latter chiefly Rajpoots.* They 
we^S^fihiall men (from five feet three to five feet 
five), active, strong, patient and brave in temper, and 
tem^rate in diet, but while possessing most of the 
great qualities of tlie soldier, requiring peculiar 
management. ’As long as no suspicion was awakened 
in their minds, they weife devoted, trustful, patient, 
and even upright under stress ; but when once their 


* A warlike race of the first order, originally derived froni 
Bejastan. 
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high honour touched, or they suspected deceit or 
ridicule, they^were enemieik for ever, as implacable 
and vindictive as devils. Every mistake on the part 
of th^ English, every lapse into forgetfulness that 
English ipethodi alone will never answeV with Asiatic 
soldiers, has been marked by a mutiny, for above a 
century past An^order to go round by sea to Bom- 
bay produced a mhrfny, thenativesliaving an extreme 
horror of the black water,” they call the ooqan ; 
whereas, when an officer whom they knew told them 
that he, and. his Europeah soldiersuwcre going oh an 
enterprise overland, and needed a force of volunteers, 

* there were always enough ready to go. . An order 
tb shave is never obeyed, for reasons of native feeling 
which no commander should be ignorant of; and an ' 
attempt to enforce the order has repeatedly induced 
mutiny. Very few persons in Engird have any* 
idea of the number of sepoy mutinies which have 
occurred between the 4efence of Arcot, which opened 
out military history in India, and the present ca- 
lamity, of which the entire series s^jiould haveTl^e- 
wamed us. It would be too much to say that on 
all these occasions the British were totally wjong; 
but it may be safely declared that a sufficient know- 
ledge of the native mind would have explained to us 
how it was^ that the mutSieers always were vehe- 
mently perluaded that they were right. Some 
promii^ wai supposed to be broken, something was 
required of ^them which they could not do, some 
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insult was offered to theia pride or tlieir’^ffections, or 
some novelty was introduceJdPto whick th§y could not 
commit themselves till they understood its bearings. 
They would serve witfiout a murmur while their 
pay was two 9r three years in arreal; they would 
endure famine and other hardship with unsurpassed 
generosity of spirit; but they inquired peculiar 
consideration from their peculiarities of mipd and 
training. It was for the English to consider whethe^ 
it was worth wfiile to make soldiers of them under 
such conditicftfs; t) uj^ neither pirty is to be blamed for* 
the existence of the conditions. It might be bur- 
densome to have to cul^jivate the language^ and learn 
the mind, of the native soldier; but he could not be * 
a* trustworthy sol(^r on other terms. Such pains 
•have always been found to answer. Clive succeeded 
entirely with thto; so did Sir Eyre Coote; and so 
did many 'more good commanders, during a long 
series of years. They had them well in hand. They 
did not waste their authority in ’making a point of 
shavdh»ckins and compulsory sea voyages; but they 
allowed no hesitatfon or question about such orders 
as they gave. They carefully studied their men; 
tod they took care that their men should know them. 
The consequence ‘was that a native officer here and 
th^e— such as Mohammed Ssof, Cawder Beg, Sheik 
Ibrahim> and several others, rose into companionship 
of &me with distinguished. European officers, and 
tbikt officers who wmre fit^to command them, from 
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Clive and ^oote to Lake, Ochterlony, and Christie, 
could do ai?y thing with* ‘them, and had little other 
difficulty than* to restrain the enthusiasm of their 
obedience. Whatever may be the issue of the present 
mutiny^ the bcmory of a better tiitie will be pre- 
served among the sepoys in two sacred forms — ^the 
native traditions Sf the deaths and funerals of popular 
European officers, and the moiiuments — ^the regi- 
mental shrines’^ — which grateful rulers and comman- 
ders have from time to time erected oi' countenanced, 
to th^ memory of heroic native c^rfers: ^ 

The Body-guard at Madras has always held a 
high rank among the nativ|^ soldiery — a hundred 
strong, always expQCted to be foremost in zeal and 
efficiency^ and always found in^i^ts place. It was 
such a soldiery as that that Clive was greeted by 
when he re-appeared at Fort St, David, and that he 
took with him when he was presently after summoned 
to Bengal. 

Just at the time that Nadir Shah was sacking 
Delhi, in 1739 , a remarkable man, of Tart2A’^oScent, 
obtained from the miserable successor of Aurungzebe 
the post of Viceroy of Bengal, and the added pro- 
vinces of Orissa and Berar, This man, Aliverdt, 
met with little resistance within ' those provinces ; 
and he j^esently overcame such as was offered. His 
rule appears to have been singularly good, for the 
country 4and the time — ^spirited, just, and humane; 
but he eould not make his people prosperous kd 
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happy while the Mahrattas wer^ alJiroad. It has 
been related that the Mahrattas# emended their 
predatory expeditions to Bengal, tempted by the 
rich products of the district ; and that they left all 
bare unless they were bought off. The s^Jt of the 
low coasts and islands supplied a want which has 
always pressed heavily on the vegetarian population 
of India. The ric^ crops were unjfaralleled — ^to say 
nothing of the spice and sugar; and the products 
of foreign tr^e were stored up along the rivers. 
It was on aCcoiAt gf the M&rattas that the English 
had fortified Calcutta. When Aliverdi was going 
home to Moorshedal^d, after humbling his last 
domestic enemy, he heard that the Mahrattas had 
tome through tl^e passes from Berar 4o invade 
• Bengal. He met them bravely with his small 
fcrce ; but som^ of his troops did not support him 
well, and he ran fearful risks in getting home. The 
enemy had been there before him, pillaging the 
suburbs, and, among other places; Cossimbazar, where 
Waft^n^astings worked at his desk. The enemy 
chose to remain during the rains ; and what they 
saw of the wealth of the soil gave them all possible 
•inclination to help themselves to it as often as con- 
venient. They collected the revenue of almost the 
whole country south of the Ganges. Aliverdi beat 
them out with great slaughter as soon as the weather 
permitted. .Of course they returned next year; and 
Aliverdi unfortunately paid ransom for his fields and 
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commerce. •'The* approach a marauding forcb is 
a hideous tlying^in Bengal. The inhabitants bury 
their heaviest chattels, and fly to the nearest refuge — 
the jungle, the hills, or a /ortress. The husb^d 
carries a bag df grain, the wife the ycf ung children ; 
and the growing crops must take their chance. In 
course of time itavas discovered that this ruin need 
not always be incurred — ^that thd peasantry need not 
be^^wulsa”wheh British troops were coming, unless, 
indeed, they brought Indian mlies witb them ; but in 
•Alive^di’s time there^ was no exceptjbn tb the rule of 
flight and ruin when any soldiery was on the march. 
His subjects were as poor a^ could well be in the 
•best times ; any hostile incursion brought on famine 
and destruction, and desperate means of prevention 
were used. One year the Mahratta leader was • 
inveigled and assassinated ; anotlier year, tkc 
Mahratta leader was killed in battle; but the 
enemy still came back; and, in a third year, 
Aliverdi’s discontented subjects went over to the 
Mahrattas, and all seemed over; but ke^^Sgain 
beat them ofiF, even recovering the capital of Orissa, 
which he had considered lost But when he died, in 
1756, in old age, he had only impoverisfied his‘ 
people by annual levies of blackmail, without 
purchaaing with it any security from danger* 
licaving no sons, he was succeeded by a youthful 
grandson— the Surajah Dowla, whose name was 
so faloiliar to English ears during the latter half ' 
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of the last century. It. is enouglf to Isay of him 
tliat he was one of the w©fst known specimens of 
the worst known order of men — Asiatic princes 
who are not nomades. * He had always hated the 
English; and •his first act, after securigg the 
property of all his relations for his owfi use, was 
to quarrel with the British. He# demanded that 
the finance minister of his deceased uncle, the 
Governor of Dacca, should be delivered up to 
him from his refuge at Calcutta, with the treasure he 
was supposed to •Jiave saved a^d he remonstj* ated 
with the English governor for improving the British 
defences, in anticipation of a war with France. 
Instead of accepting the explaqation afforded, he 
seized the factory at Cossimbazar, and -captured 
its chief, Mr. Watts. The Eijglish had no Clive 
among them at •the moment, and resistance does 
not seen^ to have occurred to them. They offered 
an^abjcct submission; and the Nabob marched to 
Calcutta, to seize the enormous* wealth which he 
supposed io be laid up there, and to show himself 
a great man in comparison with the contemptible 
foreigners. 

• It is ah interesting thing to pause, at this point of 
the history, to see how those personages were en- 
gaged who were to shape and control coming events, 
or to be controlled by them. Dupleix was off the 
scene. He had originated the scheme of European 
supremacy in India, and had handed it over to the 
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rival power. ( Hcs colleague in presidential govern- 
ment, Labourd^nnais, created the instrument of 
a sepoy force, ylilch also remained in English hands. 
Both were to suffer from th^ ingratitude of the State 
at home, and^to^'die in misery. Thu^it was with* the 
rival ifuropean party. As for the natives — Surajah 
Dowla (the actual soveBeign of Bengal, while called 
Viceroy) was c getting dnmk, .killing flies, putting 
beasts and birds to the torture, for pastime, and mer- 
" chants, when he wanted their treasury. He informed 
c his courtiers that tlien^ were not k0,0Q0 men in all 
Europe, and he should treat the English as he pleased. 

He had very close relations with a few wealthy 
V men, as needy and despotic sovereigns are wont to 
have. Qne of the rich merchants whom the Viceroy 
cultivated for the sake of his usefulness was Omi- 
chund, an able intriguer, living /it Calcutta, who 
played off his arts on his sovereign and on the 
English as suited his convenience, now promi^g 
the Viceroy to c^t all the British wealth into nis 
treasury, and then agreeing with the English to 
depose the Viceroy, and put <-Meer Jaffier, the 
native commander-in-chief, in his place. Another 
of these rich and powerful subjects was the well- 
known Nuncomar — the Hindoo Brahmin, who was, 
perhaps, the greatest IJeugalee. of his time — politic, 
wealthy, sacred in a religious view, and invested 
with all possible secular deference. Meer JafEer 
was at the head of the army, hardly yet, perhaps. 
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conceiving of Lis app]?oacliing sovereignty, any 
more than Surajah Dowla^o? liis o*Cvn •abasement. 
A Mussulman, Mohammed Reza KAan, able and 
active, was always engaged in aftairs^ but he little 
dreamed that Ife should soon be for seven.-i»years 
the most powerful subject and agent in tlio Bengal 
territory. These were the native gentlemen wjio 
were unconsciously awaiting their resj)ective wonder- 
ful changes of fortune. As for the British, above . 
a hundred of iShem, dreaming of returning home 
in splendour, *aftcV leaving m&de haste to ])e rich, 
were being precipitated towards as fearful a doom 
as any on record. In a dFew nights they were to die 
together, in an agony from whioh the imagination 
reooils at. the distance of a century. Onfe more, 
Warren Hastings, was refusing the ordinary time- 
kiHing amusemenfs of his countrymen, in order to 
recreate his intellect with geometrical studies, and to 
charm his imagination by exploring the beauties of 
Persian literature. He did not anticipate a meeting 
with tliW^nous and^ lucky Robert Clive, nor indulge 
in greater dreams than the old one of redeeming the 
estates of his ancestors. As for Clive, he had recently 
lafided at Fort St. David, and had no conception 
that men of so many natures were unconsciously 
waiting for him at Calcutta — waiting for the creation, 
under hk hand, of a British policy in India. 

•Surajah Dowla was as ‘cowardly as cruel tyrants 
usually are ; but he thought he might safely drive 
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away the (English, ^nd •take possession of their 
wealth, keeping a few of their j:hief men to torment, 
for the gratiffcation of his, hatred; and there was 
not so much rashness in his scheme as might appear. 
In Bengal it was still believed, as ^aot long before 
in Madras, that the British were only traders, and 
could not fi^lit. Their conduct, when Surajah 
Dowla march(i(f his gi:pat army to Calcutta, justified 
this notion. It appeared before the fort on the 18 th 
of June, 175y6; ajid as the fort really was very 
weak, and no Clive was ther«, everybody was in 
favour of retreat to the ships. The Governor fled 
first and fastest, and the military commander next : 
no proper arrangements were made for the 
embarkation, and all was confusion and selfish 
panic, Surajah DoAvla was presently seated iVi 
state in the great hall of the factory, triumphing 
over the English captives who were brought before 
him. He complained of the smallness of the 
treasure, but promised to spare the lives of the 
prisoners. He went to rest without gi’^fif^ orders 
as to what was to be done with them. There 
was an apartment which had been sometimes used 
as a strong-room for prisoners — unobjectionable in 
itself, but, being only 18 feet square, fit only 
for two or three persons at once, in such a climate 
as that of Calcutta. It had two windcfws, was 
above ground, and in no respect like a dungeon” or 
black bole.” Yet it will be called *Hhe Black 
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Hole of Calcutta” as l«ng as the lailguage lasts, 
on account of what happendil there thkt »ight. The 
prisoners, in number 146, were ordered into this 
apartment; and when it was decljred to be full, 
more and morS were driven in at the point^f the 
bayonet: and there they were kept through the 
summer night. No entreaties or Trantic cries *for 
release or air were of any avaif:“ the Viceroy 
was asleep, and must^not be disturbed. While* 
lie was enjoyifig his airy rest, the English were 
dying off fasf; aSid^when he &rew near his. waking, ' 
their shrieks had sunk into a few low moans. When 
the door was at lengtlii opened in the morning, 23 
of the 146 were alive, but so shrunk and ghastly 
tliat their own families would not have* known 
diem. Of the dead, some were as far gone into 
av>eay as if the/ had been buried for days. The 
murder was not intentional : but th^ was cruelty 
enough without that. The guaijis came with lights 
to the barred windows to laugh at the delirious 
wretchbs ^trugglin^ within ; the Viceroy threatened 
the survivors with impalement if they did not 
confess where the treasure was; and he caused 
them to be ironed and half starved. The surviving 
Englishwoman he took into his own hareem. Ho 
boasted, in letters to Delhi, of having expelled 
the English, and abolished the yery name of 
Calcutta, which he nam^ Aliganore — Gods port 
It was August before the news reached Madras; 

H 2 
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and, in spiA? of Clive’s inlfpatience, it was October 
before the •'forces were* off, and December before 
they reached ^'Calcutta, having found the fugitive 
English collecjjed at Fulta, a small place further 
downShe river. 

Surajah Dowla came down from his capital, and, 
already pining after the profits of the English trade, 
proposed term^.' He qffercd to reinstate the British, 
» with compensation for their Josses. Clive was almost 
the only person copperned who was not disposed to 
accept the terms at once. The Company’s agents, 
the Madras Government, and, as he was well aware, 
the Directors at home all Considered reinstatement 
to be all . that could be desired. But he was aware 
that Surajah Dowla was intriguing with the Frenbh, 
with the intention of bringing them down upon the 
British, on all convenient occasions. This was the tifhe, 
Clive decided^to establish the English in Bengal, as 
on the Coromandel*, coast ; and he obtained the con- 
currence of the naval commander. Admiral Watson, 
in his scheme for humbling the French first, aiid then 
deposing the Viceroy. In the attack on Chanderna- 
gore, Admiral Watson operated by water, §nd Clive 
by land, with complete success. The French settle- 
;nent, with all its stores, at once fell into their hands. 

The agents in the other scheme were Omichund, 
the great Hindoo merchant already spoken of, and 
Mr. Watts, who was taken at Cossimbazar. A plot 
already existed among the Viceroy’s subjects, in^ 
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whith his finance minister, his commj|ider-in-chief, 
Meer Jaffier (already mentioned), and otter conspicu- 
ous men were implicated; and Clife overbore all 
the scruples of the committee at^ Calcutta about 
emtracing the^ scheme. When the Viceroy was 
distrustful, Omicliund soothed him ; and he was so 
ready to do the same thing on tJie English qjde, 
that Clive not only put no faith in htih, but deceived 
and betrayed him as he deceived and betrayed one^ 
master, if not %nore. dlive even stooped so low as 
to interpolate a dtiplicate deed? and to forge, a tigna-* 
ture, in order to retain the great Hindoo’s services 
as long as they were wjgited. When all was ready, 
Clive wrote an upbraiding letter to the Viceroy, who 
at, once marched to Plassey to meet ther British. 
There would have been no difficulty in beating him, 
v^st as his forces •were, if Clive’s native confederates 
could have been trusted to fulfil theif engagements. 
But they did not come over; and the British had 
only 3,200 men to oppose to the *68,000 assembling 
on the opposite bank of the river. For the only 
time in his life, Clive held a council of war. It was 
decided to retreat, and he acquiesced — in all sincerity 
at the moment ; but his spirit rose as the night drew 
on. He transferred his force to the left bank of the 
river, and the next day, Ju!he 23, 1757, fought the 
battle of Plassey, which revolutionized Bengal, and in- 
augurated the English policy in Hindostan. Surajah 
liowla fled. Meer Jaffier, who had held back till 
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he saw whic|^ way the battle would go, came forward 
with hesitatipn und fear hs to his reception. Knowing 
that nobody be(,ter was to be had, Clive received him 
aa the new Nabob of Bengal. He was the tool by 
whoiu^Jhe British were to govern the whole north- 
east of Hihdostan. On the first conference after the 
installation of the new ruler, Omichund was present 
in all his dignitj, expecting to ^receive his promised 
^honours and rewards. He was abruptly told that he 
had been outwitted in his treachery ; • and the instant 
^ consequence was a fil, ending ^ia' ididcy. After a 
few monflis of childishness, most affecting in one so 
conspicuous for sagacity, aiyi the ability which the 
natives admire mo§t in their eminent men, he died. 
Clive had not contemplated thi?, if we may judge hy 
his offers to Omichnjid of public employment, on the 
recovery of his health by a devoiTt pilgrimage ; but 
the great English captain considered it enough to 
say in after-times that he had only turned the in- 
triguer’s own arts* against himself in an emergency 
which required all means of security. < 

The new Nabob caused his predecessor to be mur- 
dered, and placed the treasures of Surajah Dowla at 
the disposal of Clive and the committee. Olive 
accepted prodigious wealth ; but he might have had 
ten times as much by merely refraining from refusal. 
The circumstances were new, and no rules or orders 
existed to meet the case. We hear now of *^Lord 
Clive’s Fund,” This fund is the income of the great 
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legacy left him by his pmppet Nabob, lf.eeT Jaffier ; 
and the proceeds were frolh* the firstf applied to the 
relief of the invalids of the service. jThe Company 
lodged supreme power in his hands ^s soon as they 
heard of the ba1:tle of Plassey, and the virtual iicqui- 
sition of Bengal by the British. Clive had much to 
do to work the new policy of rulftig great Asiatic 
countries by means of native princ(?s! At one time 
he had to sustain the Nabob against attacks from 
without; at aifother, to humble the Dutch as he 
had humbled* the*.F^ench ; anft not seldom |o guard 
against the conspiracies between his own tool and 
enemies who bribed hJin from his allegiance; but 
he did it all — partly through the attachment of his 
adoring sepoys, whom he had brought from*Madras, 
and multiplied into a considerable force — partly 
tlirough the consciousness which existed all round 
tliat he alone could upliold the new order which he 
had created; but chiefly because he himself willed 
it. It will be seen that he had not looked forward 
enough, -vfhile meeting difficulties as they arose ; and 
he had scarcely sailed for England, in 1760, when 
embarrassments appeared which made his successor 
and the ‘committee aware that he would probably 
have to come out again. 

Where was young Hastings during these years? 
He had joined Clive’s expedition with enthusiasm 
when it came up from Madras in December, 1756. 
But Clive soon discovered that Hastings had abilities 
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which marljicd him out fqr political business;' and 
he appointef|l him residdpt agent at the new Nabob’s 
court Soon a|<ter Clive’s depar'ture in 1760, Hastings 
was wanted at C/ilcutta, as a member of council. 
He was in full Iraining for his futuret^work. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

BEGINNING OF A GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 

1760—1774. 

“ Mais, en connaissanlf votre condition naturelle, ^bcz dcs 
moyens qui lui sout proprcs, et ne pretendez pas regner par une 
autre voie que par celle qui vous fait roi.” — ^Pascal. 

** We are not roasting; and already we ve basting.^^ — Proverb, 

It is a recognised fact that a bad odour hangs about 
our connection wi^h India, even *at this dsty, among 
peoples and generations who can give no clear 
account of the grounds of their unfavourable im- 
pressions. Among the continerftjil nations, in*the 
United ^tates, and throughout whole classes at 
home, and among the elderly generation in 
particular, a vague notion exists that there is 
something disgraceful in our tenure of India; that 
the native population has been somehow sacrificed 
to our ambition and cupidity; and that the great 
Asiatic peninsula has always been a land of license 
to us, where selfish men could indulge their passions, 
and extort luxury at the moment, and wealth for 
the future, from an inferior race, made to suffer 
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for our gr/,tification. ^Wliile the great multitude 
have held tome such notion as this, a very small 
minority has Pondered how so enormous a mistake 
could exist. Hhe few who have taken an interest in 
the iTidia of our own day have Swelt upon the 
features of modern Iqdian life till they wonder 
whether the history of any nation presents a picture 
of a more virtuous dqyotion to public duty. They 
point to the honourable mediocrity of fortune of 
Indian officials, the small salaries, the refusal of 
gifts'^froin natives, the hard the ddsagrdmens 

of life in such a climate, and, above all, to the 
succession of great and good men who have grown 
up, lived, and to6 often died, in India; and they 
ask whether history has anything better to show 
in regard to any great dependency of any empirfe. 
There is, as usual, reason at the bottom of both 
persuasions ; and we have now arrived at the period 
of •Indian experience which reconciles the two. 
The more advantageous view is now true in the 
main; and the other was true ^century ‘ago. The 
state of things was^ moreover, as inevitable as it was 
detestable. 

It was the transition period between native 
despotism and British government. Territorial 
possession (to the extent which made us rulers 
of the people) was suddenly obtained, almost without 
intentioiV altogether without preparation. 

Principalities and peoples became ours before any 
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one had thought how th6y '^ere to be r|led, or how 
the structure and movement of socilty were to 
be sustained at all. If ,the question was by chance 
askpd, what was to be done witlf the provinces 
and their inh^abitants, the readiest answef was 
that they would be governejj by the native princes, 
under us; the supposition being fhat the various 
tribes had some sort of constitution .'Vfhich bridged 
over all intervals, an(l all turmoils incident to * 
princely government. Here w£^ the great mistake. 
No such constitutions existed. The rule of the 
princes, whether hereditary or usurping, was a 
simple absolutism, wiA which the spirit of Mo- 
hammedanism was thoroughly •congenial, and to 
Widch even the old religious instituUons of 
Hindooism were made subservient; and our plan 
of using the native princes as our deputies merely 
rendered their subjects dependent, one and all, 
on our will. Every Englishman was master of 
every native he came across, W* there was no 
constitution, no appropriate law, no organization 
whatever to be appealed to. The few o:^ our 
countrymen who had gone out in the service of 
the Company, on very small salaries, and with no 
very elevated objects, suddenly found the treasure- 
chambers of absolute princes* thrown open to them; 
and when those were emptied, there remained the 
sources whence they had been filled. The com- 
petitors for native thrones begged for British support^ 
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promising infr requital tljie health of the ruler who 
was to be urfseafed; and eVery &uch petty revolution 
brought its own premium to, those who could effect 
it. English traiers had not only the pick and choice 
of all markets, but they held all producers in their 
grasp; and they could ^p,y hands on all products at 
their own price^ and make it a condition of all trans- 
actions tliat p^egents should be offered to the powerful 
^ party. They could always o patronize robbers, and 
ruin everybody, unJess propitiated by ^gifts; and it 
may be doubted whether the Dane^ in England, the 
Spaniards in Mexico, or tlie Mahrattas in Aliverdi’s 
time, were more disastrously fippressive to a harassed 
multitude of native Inhabitants than the Englishmen 
who were making their fortunes in Bengal while 
Clive was in England recruiting his health, from 
1760 to 1765. The people who were wiljiin reach 
of the hills went there, and became robbers. The 
peasants fled to thei jungle — not from British troops, 
but from the face of a British merchant traversing 
the country in state. Whole viH^iges were deserted 
when a European was coming along the road. The 
country was going out of cultivation, and the native 
manufacturers were discontinuing their industry 
frofci year to year, just when it was necessary to 
raise more and more money for the Company at 
home; and hence new and more stringent methods 
of extortfon wore perpetually devised. No party 
concerned was less aware of all this than the Direc- 
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tors in London. They ^ saw how rich the English 
hccame in India, from ClivjDtwho i?ettiril|pd at thirty- 
four with an inconfe of 40,000Z. ||i year, to the 
humblest agent who, nt)t liking India, came home at 
fivfe-and-twenty with a competcnc? for life. The 
Directors heard, as other people did, of the pomps and 
splendours of the native comrts, an^ also of the pro- 
digious fertility of the soil in BjDgal; and fliey 
naturally expected to derive » handsome revenue from 
both land and gommerc(?. They could not fully know* 
how their siervggits grew ri<di Ay private trading 
and they were naturally the last to hear of fhe t)ribes 
and oppressions by which the people were sunk in 
poverty. They shapecT their demands in proportion, 
to what they saw ; and their urgency was so extreme 
as to- cause constant embarrassment to their own 
governors at the j^residencies. ^heir blindness and 
the little monopolies of their servants must come to 
an end, sooner or ^ater, as every adventurer in the 
whole set well knew : the greatf^bject with them all 
was to (%lay the disclosure of the poverty of India as 
long as possible ; dnd under the stren^h of this over- 
whelming temptation the greatest men sank as well 
as the * meanest. Clive and Hastings committed 
crimes as well as the little tyrants who took the poor 
weaver’s finest muslins, andjpaid less than the price 
of the cotton. 

If our young people desire to know how the 
Anglo-Indians of ninety years ago were regarded in 
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England in the'ir own day, they may find the 

evidence in) short cortipass in Cowper’s poem of 

Expostulatioif” where the national view is fairly 

expressed in a 4ozen lines : 

'e 

“ fiast tl^ou, though suckled at fair Freedom's breast, 
Exported slavery to the^conquered East ? 

Pulled down Kie t3Tant8 India served with dread, 

And raised thyself, a greater, in their stead ? 

Gone thitl^ijy armed aijd hungry; returned full, 

Fed from trie richest veins of the Mogul, 

A despot big with power obtained by wei.lth, 

And that obtained^y rapine and by stealtl^? 

.With Asiatic vices stored thy min(], ^ 

But Ifeft their virtues and thine own behind ? 

And, having trucked thy soul, brought home the fee, 

To tempt the poor to sell himswlf to thee ? 

Worse. even than the cupidity was the treachery. 
Clive’s treatment of Omichund was truly a national* 
calamity. Recent times have so fully proved, the 
value in India of our good faith, so remarkable a 
contrast to the prevailing policy of native rulers, that 
there is no need to say a word of the benefits we 
have derived from an Englishman’s word being the 
only security the natives know. It is referred to 
only to illustrate the mischief caused by Clive’s 
interpolation and forgery in Omichund’s case. As 
thieves have a keen sense of the convenience of honesty, 
so have intriguers of the* dignity of good faith; and 
Olive inflicted more injury on our Indian empire 
than many years could repair when he (as he said 
with shocking levity) turned the arts of the great 
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Hindoo against himself. ^ During* the same interval, 
the ignorant traders who^vere repfed|nting us in 
Bengal were over-riding the native tiibunals, jesting 
at the native faith and Customs, and setting aside all 
observances for^their own convenience or amusement; 
so that a state of anarchy was inevitable, and Clive 
was as much wanted at the fectory ijt Calcutta as he 
had been before the walls of Arcot,^cyr on the field at 
Plassey, 

Everything #vas going wrong when the Company 
applied to Oiive io return to Bengal. The confusion 
was too much for thS capacity of successive g|bvernors, 
Meer Jaffier and a rival pretender to the vice-royalty 
were set up and pullecf down in turns ; and at every 
s^e-saw the adherents of the one pillaged those of the 
^ther, to bribe the English. Nothing more could 
be levied from tjie people, and*the Company could 
obtain no adequate remittances. Princes outside the 
frontier rose agaiifst us; and the native soldiery 
mutinied. 

The sipoys complained of various breaches of pro- 
mise, and refused tif obey orders. Their coolness under 
sentence, and the singular dignity with which some of 
the condemned claimed to be blown away from right- 
band and not left-hand guns, because they had always 
fought on the right, and considered it the post of 
honoiu*, melted their executioners, and witnesses who 
had been less moved at Admiral Byng’s last scene. 
While the troops were resisting orders, their com- 
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manders were qiiarrelling. every department of 
the Compan/^’s laffairs, there was nothing but confu- 
sion, failure, arjl prospect of total disorganization. 

Clive returnqd with a title, and with the dignity of 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief <of the British 
possessions nn Bengal; and the first thing he disco- 
vered was that U;hough ^the Company had, as they 
supposed, put a«stop to the traffic in presents between 
their servants^ and the political intriguers of the pro- 
vince, the throne of the Viceroy was virtually put up 
^ to saje, and jobbed By the Company’ s a^nts. He at 
once enforced the Directors’ command that all presents 
and gratuities, in any shape^, received from natives, 

‘ should be handed over to the Company, 'when the 
value exceeded 4,000 rupees ; and that every gift 
under that amount and exceeding 1,000 rupees, must 
be sanctioned by the President and Council. He 
put a stop to private commercial speculation; and 
when some of the angry gentlemen struck work, he 
wrote to Madras for substitutes, and sent the malcon- 
tents home. He enlarged the incomes thus«i3uddenly 
restricted by awarding the salt monopoly to the Com- 
pany’s agents — the Directors being resolved against 
increasing their salaries. The military officials car- 
ried their resistance to reform so far as to ponspire 
for his discomfiture, and resign on the same day, 
to the number of two hundred. It was then that 
Lord Clive found the advantage of his policy in 
attaching tlie sepoys. He separated them from their 
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mutinous superiors, and* threw liimself| upon them, 
while awaiting the arrival Europe^ l^fficers from 
Fort George, and training some civjjlians from the 
Calcutta service. He could not h/kre carried his 
points if he ha(> been hampered by the ^^assistance” of 
the pre-existing committee of manageitient, and he 
therefore named as his select committee himself ^nd 
the two gentlemen who had attcrfded him from 
En^and. 

His territorial policy was soon declared. He wrote 
home that he haft long foreseen the approach of the 
time when the Company must determine whether they 
should or should not take all ” into their own hands, 
and rule with an army at their. back. The native 
skies expectod this, he said; and the English must 
be the real Nabobs, under a merejy nominal vassalage 
to Delhi ; whethCi* they assumed the name, or still 
allowed a puppet to wear it. The Mogul sovereign 
was applied to, with presents ; and^he granted (because 
he could not refuse) a warrant whereby the Company 
was autterized to collect the revenues of the whole 
territory of Bengal, with its adjuncts of Orissa and 
Bchar. This demonstration, and the mere presence 
of Clive, intimidated the neighbouring viceroys : and 
they at once drew back from the frontier they had 
intended to invade. He seenffed to have set matters to 
rights in the course of a year and a half, when his 
state of health compelled him to go home. He had 
seven year§ more to live. They were years of great 

I 
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trouble and failing powers c\f body and mind ; and he 
died by his /’w^ hand at the age of forty-eight. 

He was no sooner gone home than it was discovered 
that aftiairs we^e much further from being settled 
than had supposed. He had miataken the influ- 
ence of his own strong will for the working of his 
machinery, as ctrong-\i'illed men are apt to do. 
Neither he nor- lany one else could have an idea of 
the accession bt another man of strong will and extra- 
ordinary ability, by whom‘ the woi^k he had left 
' shoujd be carried oA a^ vigorously^as ifr could be by 
himself. Warren Hastings had taken a disgust to 
India, and had gone home soon as he was rich 
enough to do so — that isj, in 1764, the year before 
Clive’s last voyage out ; and Clive had been nearly 
two years at home ^ain before Hastings had lost hi^ 
money by speculation, and found it necessary to go 
forth again, if he was ever to be owner of Daylesford. 
In the interval it became clear that Clive’s methods 
would not work well in any department of adminis- 
tration, though his reforms had improved the moral 
strength and reputation of tlie English body. It was 
impossible that the fiction of subservience to the 
Mogul sovereign could run parallel with th5 exercise 
of absolute power for any length of time. It could 
be nothing more than a* device for passing over from 
one territorial tenure to another; and it embarrassed 
both the foreign and domestic policy of Bengal. It 
was in refdity our English strength which dominated 
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over* the neighbouring viceroys, while the empty 
name of the Delhi sovereign* Vas used.y IThe internal 
management of the territory had to b^ confided (with 
the exception of military affairs) to a ^ative minister ; 
and it was diflkult, in the first place, to fill thcu office 
well, and, in the next, to reconcile its existence with 
any real care of the land and the people. Whether a 
Mussulman or a Hindoo was appointed to that post of 
wealth and dignity, mischief was sure^'fo ensue and 
it was not possible to answer for good government 
while it reiffain^ in the halidl of either.^ Thus, ^ 
through this one political fiction, whereby Clive hoped 
to effect the English ascendancy in peace and quiet> 
there were always three obstacles in the way of * 
honest English government — the nominal Sovereign 
o£ Hindostan at Delhi ; his nomii\,al Viceroy at Moor- 
shedabad (his master and our servant); and the 
Prime Minister of the Viceroy, appointed by us, but 
wholly unqualified for doing our work, while sure to 
make mischief from being a menaber of one of two 
opposing^ative races. 

Within the estabfishment at Calcutta, matters went 
no better. The committee was apt to split into fac- 
tions, as such bodies usually are, and the more viru- 
lently the further they are from London. The Presi- 
dent had only a casting vote in council,* in case of an 
equal division; and nothing of importance could be 
done without the authority of the committee. Under 
these difficulties, everything went wrong. The reve* 

I 2 ^ 
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nue fell off, though the arraijgements at home l)et^Veen 
the Compan/^ giid the Government supposed a large 
annual incom^; there were hitter conflicts among 
authorities and ^parties in London ; and, in the midst 
of the confusion, a famine liappenedoin India which 
exceeded in horror almost every famine recorded in 
history. There«is no need to dwell on a spectacle 
which any one can conceive for himself. It is enough 
say that riiOre than a third of the inhabitants of 
Bengal perished in it. Some of <the Company’s 
agents were tlien found to have traded in rice, in 
defiance of Clive’s reforms and the Directors’ prohibi- 
tions ; report magnified the ofience, and made out a 
strong case of cupidity and cruelty — probably much 
stronger than the facts would warrant ; the unpopu- 
larity of Anglo-Indians in London increased every 
day ; the persuasion was strengthei^d in the popular 
mind that the whole concern would soon end in a 
crash; the ^eagerness of the proprietary for large 
dividends was sharpened accordingly; and in 1771 
an augmentation of the dividend was insisted upon, 
though it w^as known that the tfeasury at Calcutta 
was nearly empty, and that the Company was 
in debt all over India. Such a state of adver- 
sity, and such evidences of misgovernment, threw 
the Company very muoh into the power of parlia- 
ment. In order to obtain the means of going on at 
all, by loans and otherwise, it was necessary to sub- 
mit to v©ry hard conditions. From 12^ per cent 
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per ’annum the dividends were to be reduced to 
about half ; the territorial ^bssessioii^ the Com- 
pany were treated as liable to use in the way of 
pledge; and proposals were offered Jto change the 
entire constitution of the Company. The Proprie- 
tors and Directors were to permit a raising of the^r 
respective qualifications ; and — what is more to our 
purpose, in reviewing the story of* the English in 
India — a Governor-General Vas to installed at 
Calcutta, to rifle over all the three presidencies — 
that of Bengal b^in^ the first in rank : four goiin- ’ 
cillors were to be the cabinet of the new potentate ; 
and a Supreme Court of Judicature was to be estab- 
lished at Calcutta, constituted of a Chief Justice and ' 
tli»ee other judges. Tlie first body of new rulers 
were to be nominated by parliament for a term of 
five years, after which the nominations would revert 
to the Dircctorsy subject to the approbation of the 
Crown : and all the functionaries of the Government 
and the courts were interdicted from all implication 
in comiflercial transactions. 

These new arrangements became law in the Regu- 
lating Act of 1773. Warren Hastings had the year 
before Been appointed Governor at Calcutta, in 
consequence of the ability he had manifested, from* 
the time of his return to India, in retrieving the 
commercial condition of Madras, after its decline 
from the conversion of the merchants of that presi- 
dency into soldiers and diplomatists. Warren Has- 
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tings was the first Govemof-Greneral of India. We 
shall see hoiy ^he intro(fiii;tion of English methods of 
law, and the jingling of English pretensions with 
Asiatic facts ^ government answered under the 
superintendence of a man of eminent lind appropriate 
ajpility. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE BEVOLUlipNABy PERIOD. 

1774—1755. 

% 

“ A heart like mine, 

A heart that gloWs with the purS Julian lire, — 

If bright ambition from her craggy seat 
Display the radiant prize, will mount undaunted, 

Gaia the rough heights, And grasp the dangerous honour.’’ 

Gkat. > 

** What is here? GoldJ”— fenAKSPERE. 

«> 

The first Governor-General of Jndia must be " the 
observed of all observers;” and his period of rule 
must be a marked era in the history, not only of 
the dependency itself, but of the country to which 
it belonged. If it must necessarily be so from the 
excitemSbt of the public mind at home, under the 
agitating and disgusting news from Bengal in 1773, 
there was something in the mind and manners of 
the first Governor-General which rendered the crisis 
more marked, and the national interest more intense, . 
Not a few of us who are living to receive the recent 
portentous tidings from India may remember the 
countenance and bearing of Warren Hastings; for 
he lived till 1818. It was a countenance not to be 
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forgotten by any one who •liad ever seen it, full of 
intellectual tsepfenity, thoughtful, somewhat melan- 
choly, but resolved and confident. His figure was 
small, but anytfiing but insignificant, in conneqtion 
with a demeanour of natural dignity, a complexion 
which revealed a life of toil, and a head which proved 
a capacity for it. When he sailed for India the 
second time, in 1769, he left the impression of this 
countenance \n the minds of the first men of a 
day of great men, and witii it a high respect for 
'his literary and pofitical cultivation. Johnson 
looked up to him for the philosophy he quoted 
from his Oriental learnings and our great scholars 
' for that Oriental learning itself. Our statesmen 
could hardly have given him credit, then or at ally 
time, for comprehensive political views ; but hfS 
constant adequacy to the occasion, lys evident 
familiarity with the native mind and modes of life, 
and his strong convictions of what ought to be done 
at a time when the responsible parties were only 
too thankful to be told what tiiey ought to do, 
pointed out Warren Hastings as one for whom an 
office of high authority ought to be created at such 
a time, if it would not otherwise exist. He at once 
. took in hand, as has been seen, the mischief which 
had arisen at Madras froln the conversion of traders 
into military and political officials; and his being 
promoted to the, highest post followed almost as a 
matter of course. 
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It* should be borne in tnind, in studying the his- 
tory of this time, tl^at t\\t worst tl^gs wo know 
of tlie miseries of tho^ inhabitants ye told in the 
form of lamentation and remonstranol expressed by 
the Directors t<f their servants in India. The fetters 
are extant in which they jcomplained that every 
attempt they had made to reform abifses had incre^is- 
ed them, and that the industrial cl&ss^s of natives 
were more oppressed for every effort to protect them. 

Youths” werb suffered^ to domineer over whole 
communities, even ag sovereigns, and to enricdi them- 
selves by monopolies, at the expense of the natives 
on the one hand, and of the Company on the other. 
The native merchants no longer appeared in the 
maarkets ; the products found their way to Europe 
tl»ough every channel but the British ; and the 
Company must b6 ruined unless an able head and 
hand could inaugurate on the spot a new system, first 
legalised at home. Such are th^ complaints of the 
Directors in their correspondencS of April, 1773. 

Who l^ere these ^terrible ‘^youths” who excited 
so much indignation in high quarters ? They were 
the Supervisors, afterwards Collectors, a body of 
officials whose advent marked the transition of 
British India from being a new field of commerce 
to being a possession, requirifig political administra- 
tion. The failure of Clive’s plan of double govern- 
ment, under which all the old evils remained, while 
the authority to deal with them was abstracted, 
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compelled resort to s<^me*iiew method of obtaining 
the dues or tl^e British fcstablishment. The native 
collectors declsred that they jcould not obtain money, 
the Mogul go^mors declared that they could, not 
get their commands obeyed, in th# administration 
of criminal and civil jujtice^ and the people mean- 
time pleaded ^r protection from every kind of 
spoliation. Ip, l769 it was decided that servants of 
k the Company should be 4ispersed throughout the 
^ country, each superintending a district from a central 
station whence he could observe* and control the 
native officers in their work of collecting the revenue, 
^ and also of administering justice. As these over- 
lookers were soon found to need overlooking them- 
selves, two councils were appointed for the purpose, 
to sit at Moorshedabad and at Patna. No benefit 
being observable at the end of two years, and the 
Supervisors’ reports disclosing a fearful state of cor- 
ruption and misery, the Directors at home decided to 
take thfe whole affair into their own hands, dispensing 
with all native intervention. JJnaware fliat they 
were thus destroying the whole political structure 
of India, and causing a graver revolution ^than any 
invaders of the country were ever answerable for, 
they announced their decision, and desired their 
agents in Bengal to carry it out. Hie cottncil at 
Calcutta 5 ef which Mr. Hastings was then the most 
adive member, undertook the business, set aside old 
of letting lands and levying revenue, deter^ 
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mined in three days what tiew one would answer best, 
and converted their S^JperviBors into (J|bliectors, with 
power which enabled them to do what the Directors 
complained of so bitterly in the spling of 1773. 
Their offices wtre now as much political as \5om- 
mercial ; and the institution of the new scheme may 
be regarded as the half-way statioh between the 
commercial objects with which the Cbmpany entered 
the country, and the time*(in 1834) whSn their com- 
mercial function* had diss6lvod under the action of 
free-trade principlfes,^and they remained a body with 
purely territorial functions and attributes. 

The Govemor-Generabwas not at once the poten- 
tial personage he has since become. The necessity 
of Baling by a Dictator (a dictator on the spot, 
though responsible to superiors at home) had not yet 
become obvious : aftd the Governor-General had no 
superiority in council, except the casting vote in case 
of an equal division. Whether hg could govern or 
not depended chiefly on whether hb bad a party of 
two in th« council. Two out of the four, with his 
own casting vote, were enough; and without it, he 
was not really governor. This is not the place in 
which to follow the history of the first general 
council and its factions, apart from the consequences 
to British interests. It must stlffice to say ^at at the 
outset, three out of four of the council (and those 
the new officials from England) were opposed to 
Hastmgs. 
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It has been related that the .internal adminis- 
tration of B\^gal iind^r Clive’s double system” 
was managed Ay the Nabol^’s prime-minister. This 
functionary hud a salary of lOO^OOOZ. a year, and 
enjoyed a high dignity and immeitse power. One 
man who aspired to^ hold the office in Clive’s 
time was the* great Hindoo, Nuncomar, already 
(Jescribed a^ cihinent in English eyes for his wealth 
and his abilities, and much more in native estima- 
tipn for his sanctity as a Brahmin,* and his almost 
unbounded social power. He^seems to have been 
a sort of Wolsey, if we can imagine Wolsey waiting 
for office at the pleasure ^.of a foreign authority. 
In one way he .was more exalted than Wolsey; 
his life was regarded as absolutely sacred, as a 
Brahmin: whereas nobody’s life was ‘secure near 
Henry VIIL The Maharajah* Nuncomar was a 
great scoundrel — there is no doubt of that; and 
his intrigues, supported by forgeries, were so 
flagrant as to ^prevent his appointment to the 
premiership under the Nabob.^ Such 'rtces were 
less odious in Bengal than almost anywhere else; 
but they were inconvenient, as well as disgusting, 
to the British ; and this was the reason why Clive 
set aside Nuncomar, and appointed his rival com- 
petitor, Mohammed Ueza Khan, though he was 
highly reluctant to place the highest office in Bengal 
in the hands of a Mussulman. This Mussulman 
administered affairs for seven years before Hastings 
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became Governor-Geiierall ; ^and he al$o had the 
charge of the infant .Nabob, after S^rajah Dowla 
died. We have seen haw dissatisfied^the Directors 
were, with the proceeds of their Bengal dominions. 
Nuncomar planfed his agents everywhere; aifd in 
London especially ; and ih^se agents persuaded 
the Directors that Mohammed Rez^ Khan was 
to blame for their difficulties and^ tlieir scanty 
revenues. Confident in |;his information, they sent 
secret order^ to Hastings to .^arrest the great 
Mussulman, and everybody who belonged *o him, 
and to hear what Nuncomar had to say against 
him, A similar disgrifce was to be inflicted on 
the minister who held the same office in Bahar, 
Shifab-Roy, a brave man, devoted to the British, 
was arrested at Patna when the greater Bengal 
minister was seized at Moorshedabad. Hastings 
announced this act of obedience in a letter to 
the Directors, dated Sept. 1, 1772* and informed his 
employers that he had kept the matter so secret that 
the memt)ers of th^ Council knew nothing of it 
till the accused ministers were on the road to 
Calcutta. ^ While they were still in confinement 
the old system vras swept away, and their offices 
with it. The young Nabob was committed to the 
charge of one of his father’s wives, and his income 
was diminished one half. When the new system 
was fairly established, the two ministers were 
rpleased, Sbitab-Roy received •an apology, and 
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all possible consideration ; but ho was already 
broken-heak^fl, and he fprese^tly died. The great 
Mussulman did not come, out altogether so well 
from the tri®, as Nxmcomar had no scruples as 
to what he alleged, and how hs supported it; 
but the Mussulman ^minister was not punished, 
and Nuncomar hated Hastings accordingly. He 
];)ided his time*, storing up materials of accusation 
with which lo overwhelm the Governor at the first 
turn of his fortunes. That turn* was when the 
majority of the Council wpre* opposed to the 
Governor-General, and rendered him helpless 
in his office ; and Nuncomsw: then presented himself, 
with offers of evidence to prove all manner of 
treasons and corruptions against Hastings. Has- 
tings was haughty*; the councils were tempestuauc: 
Hastings prepared to resign,* though he was 
aware that the opinion of the English in Bengal 
was with him; |ind Nuncomar was the greatest 
native in the coflntry, visited by the Council, and 
resorted to by all his countrymen who*^ ventured 
to approach him. Foiled in the Council, Hastings 
recourse to the Supreme Court. He caused 
Iffuncomar to be arrested on a charge brought 
ostensibly by a native of having forged a bond 
six years before. After a long trial for an offence 
which appeared very slight to Bengalee natives 
in those • ^ays, the culprit was found guilty by 
a jury of Englishmen, and condemned to death 
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by the judges. Monstrotfe a^was the^idW, in native 
minds, of hanging any ntan for sf common an 
act as forgery — (mucb like lying .with us) — it 
was ^ more than monstrous — it was mcredible that 
a Brahmin shoflld be executed. Though he knew 
this, Hastings did not encou^ge the Chief Justice to 
use his power of respiting oflPenders pending* a 
reference home. The Council declared that Nui;- 
comar should be rescued at the las? moment, if 
no other me^ns remained. The^ British, many of 
whom had paid fiomage to Nuncomar in hk gfeat- 
ness, were earnest to have him respited. The 
natives rejoiced or soifowed, according as th^y 
were Mussulmans or Hindoos ; but none of them 
appeared to have conceived that the great and 
eaCFed Bralthiin would be really -put to death. He 
was put to death, Tiowever, and by hanging. The 
people acted as if the final curse of Heaven had fallen 
upon them; and their frantic Jiorror must have 
moved even the stern soul of Bfastings. He was 
not a philosopher, ngr a statesn^^n looking before 
arid after,” and therefore he perhaps failed to be aware 
on that portentous day that he had caused a 
bottomless gulf to yawn between the Hindoos and 
the Anglo-Indians, and that he would himself 
have to meet, on this side *the grave, a day of 
retribution for this deed. The execution took 
place on the 5th of August, 1776. Mohammed 
Beza Khan was restored to that part of his former 
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office whicl/. ' gave him the charge of ' the young 
Nabob and ?)fv the royal household at Moorshedabad. 

Another of the guilty deeds by which Hastings 
compromised <kir national character while his ability 
was extending our power^ was as audacious as the 
sacrifice of Nuncomar, and, at the same time, as 
sordid as any ‘^heft. The Mogul sovereign, Shah 
Alum, sunk *ii7 w'eakness and ignominy, lived at 
Allahabad, while his deputy, an able Rohilla chief, 
managed affairs at Delhi. The Rcftiillas were the 
warrdor, gentlemen^of "'the Mussulifian iSody in India, 
imported from beyond the north-western mountains, 
ranking high among the Affghan troops settled in 
India, and peaceably established as landholders in 
the plains extending from within seventy miles of 
the city of Delhi , to the spurs of the HimaliKy*’ 
While the Rohilla chief lived i(? administer affairs 
at Delhi, the nominal Emperor subsisted on the 
tribute (nearly 300,000Z. a year) paid him by the 
English for the Bengal provinces. He was restless 
in his palace at Allahabad, and ever on the watch 
for the means of returning to Delhi, though perhaps 
with some apprehension as to what might become 
of the districts of Allahabad and Corah (made over 
to him by the Company) if he shifted his quarters. 
In 1770 the Rohilla deputy at Delhi died; and the 
Emperor then resolved to do what he had long 
meditated — he called in the Mahrattas to help him 
to his throne. They were abundantly ready to 
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gratify him: and, as scan as he was ^sufficiently 
involved to be unable to retract, and ^e^pless in his 
camp in the midst of the rains, their chiefs offered 
him ruinous terms as the price of tllir assistance. 
On the 25th of •December, 1772, he re-entered his 
capital, carrying himself as if he were really a great 
Mogul sovereign, while feeling himsetf the victim of 
the Mahrattas on the one hand and*thh English on 
the other ; and exactly* a' tA^elvemorfth later, he 
opened the gate^of Delhi* to the Mahrattas, in their 
character of besiegers, pressing liiift for the fulfilnuent 
of their hard terms. As for the English — Hastings 
made the discovery tha| it was absurd to keep faith 
with a nominal sovereign who was the tool of other 
people, as the Emperor now was of the Mahrattas ; 
qjj(^e therefore gave notice that the annual tribute 
would not be paid# again, and that the concession of 
the districts of Allahabad and Corah was revoked. 
These districts were so placed as to be more costly 
than profitable to the Company; whereas they lay 
conveniently to hand for the Viceroys of Oude — 
vassals of the Empefbr. The Oude Nabob, Sujah- 
oqd-Dowla, desired the lands : Hastings wanted 
money; afld the parties struck a bargain. The 
Nabob purchased the districts for about half a million 
sterling. As for the Mahratta auxiliaries, they 
carried the Emperor and his forces northward with 
them, and seized first the lands of the late deputy, 
who had served his master so long and so faithfully* 

K 
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The braved, eflorts of the Rohillas failed to save 
tlieir high-l/ijig, unfenced, and rich plains from being 
laid waste; tut their ruin 'was accomplished by 
Hastings, in j,Js eager desire for money. He had 
already sold to Oudo lands stolen frojn the Emperor : 
ho now sold to Oude, in a difierent form, the brave 
and unplfending Eohilias. Sujah Dowla dared not 
encounter then? unless reinforced by the best troops 
obtainable, t The English troops (including their 
native regiments) were tiie best ; c and they were 
fougid obtainable. Hustings negotiated a loan of the 
British army, and received in consideration of its 
services, 400,000Z., clear of^ all expenses. Hastings 
himself put this transaction on record in a report to 
his council. He met the Oude Nabob at Benares 
in September, 1773; he “encouraged”, the Natob’s 
desire to acquire the Rohilla country, bearing in 
mind the distresses of the Company, and the 
importunity of the Directors for money. By the 
arrangement thei\ and there entered into, the military 
expenses of the Company would be reduq^d nearly 
one-thu'd ; “ the forty lakhs w9uld afford an ample 
supply to our treasury ; the Viceroy would be fire^ 
from a troublesome neighbourhood, and his dominicms 
be much more defensible.” The considmratioos which 
were not referred tct were — ^why a peaceable and 
honourable people should be invaded, and what 
Ei^land would say to having her name mixed up 
in such « buaness, for mere inoQ«^, and her troops 
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sold to a^rich bidder, to do such thief’s as this. 
What England thought it, Hayings had the 
opportunity of seeing w];ien, thirteen years later, he 
heard his act arraigned by Burke in^the Commons, 
as the ground* of an impeachment ; and, again, 
fifteen years after the Benares t&te-a-tetey when the 
4lite of the British nation, assembled *at Westminster, 
listened to his impeachment for various crimes aiji 
misdemeanours, of whicfi the* foremosf, as the most 
flagrant, was the Rohilla war. The Directors ex- 
pressed the stronjesj displeasure at this, and«at (fther 
deeds of Hastings; but he noticed their remonstrances 
in his own way — ^by a smeer ; saying that they should 
not press him so urgently for remittances if they 
weue so hard to please as to his methods of raising 
mouey. • 

When the majcfrity in Council shifted to his side, 
^by accidents of death and other change, he extended 
^ fiis views, stiffened his will again^ all obstacles, and 
resolved to set his heel on the neckTof his adversaries, 
while making the English power paramount through- 
out India. He was still embarrassed with financial 
difficulties ; and his success in raising money from 
Oude tempted him to look round for some other 
rich potentate who might relieve his wants. There 
^as no richer city then than Benares, the holy city, 
crammed with the gifts of devotees, and made the 
dqp6t of the commerce of the Ganges. The Hindoo 
princes of Benares had been vassals of Delhi and 

% 2 
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Oude, and jiow stood in ilie same relation to* the 
Company. ^HAstings d^ipanded, for three successive 
years, 50,000Z. in addition to the customary tribute, 
Cheyte Sing, tie Benares prince, offered him 20,000Z. 
for himself if he would remit the demand. Hastings 
took the money, and long kept the secret of his 
having it, though he finally declared that he never 
meant to appropriate it However that may be, 
h*e did not renfit the dtoand, but raised it to 60,000/. 
as a fine for delay, and exacted it by inarching troops 
to' Receive it Thfe ftioney was paid, •and then a 
body of cavalry was demandecf. Hastings avowed 
his policy towards Cheyte^ Sing — to increase his 
demands till the prince turned restive, and then 
to make him pay high for pardon. Cheyte §ing 
offered 200,000/. to be received into :^vour; 
was told that it was not enough, and that the 
Governor-General was coming to Benares. Hastings 
was meditating selling Benares by a third bargain • 
with the Oude Najiob. At Benares he arrested the 
prince, and was in consequence barely sailed from 
ending his career in the midst •bf one of its basest 
acts. His officers were killed by the eqraged popu^ 
lace of the Brahminical city ; and the whde country 
rose, for many miles round, at the first news of a 
check to the English. , The prince had escaped ta 
the opposite river bank, and was preparing to dictate 
terms to oppressor, when the British troops 
came up, summoned by messages which Hastings, 
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had • managed to send through the eYemy. The 
British troops conquered ; ^Benares annexed to 
the English territory. The prince fled ; one of his 
family was made Rajali of Benarei, but without 
powSr, or othqp wealth than his pension from the 
Company, The Company received nothing from 
the far-famed treasury of^enarea It contained 
only a quarter of a million, and it went to the troops 
as prize-money. The territt)ry, hoover, yielde*d 
a revenue of 200,000/. *a year. His treatment of 
Cheyte Sing^formted the second Article of Hastings’ 
impeachment. 

An equally bad case was his pillage of the 
Princesses, or Begums, of Oude. A young Nabob 
now^ ruled there. He extorted money from his 
^dthy mojjier so outrageously that she appealed to 
the English for protection. Hastings believed that 
she and the other ladies of the family were worth 
3,000,000/. in treasure, besides palaces and other 
wealth. He conspired with the* profligate son to 
charge tl^e ladies with having instigated disturbance 
at the time of the Bfenares conflict, and to take their 
wealth as a fine. They were imprisoned, insulted, and 
subjected «> hardship, and their trusted officers were 
tortured. Hastings extorted 1,200,000/. from them, 
and justified himself for this* as for the other deeds 
just related, on the ground that the people of India 
could be managed only by force or fraud; that it 
was his business to do the best he could for the 
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interests of Hhe Company, *aiid that he must be the 
best judge 't)f®'the means; The Directors and the 
English Government remonstrated against his acts, 
and repeatedly«endeavoured to remove him ; but ho 
was so stoutly and obstinately supported by the 
proprietary, that he set his enemies at defiance, and 
copipleted the i^volutionary period of our history in 
India by ruling ‘H:!!! 1785. * 

We shall ste hereafter how British courts of law 
worked in a country where the morftlity of Western 
Eiifope^ and its safeguards of law ^ust at first have 
been unintelligible, and afterwards unacceptable. 
We cah now only indicate that the establishment of 
a Supreme Court at Calcutta was a sign and pledge 
of a settled organization, as the territorial arrange- 
ments of Hastings ,were of a pennanentrpolicy. 
committed crimes, and inflicted misery, as unneces- 
sarily (according to modern opinion) as wickedly. 
But, these crimes apart, he was a great benefactor to 
both countries by amalgamating them to a greater 
extent than any other man had done, or than any 
other could have done. He was the first Governor 
of India who could and did converse with any natives 
in their own tongue. He was the first v?ho opened 
the potent and mild resources of intellectual sym- 
pathy, by cultivating told honouring Oriental litera- 
ture, and Interesting the best minds of Europe in the 
history of our native subjects in Hindostan. He 
made the way easier for future Governors, and 
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finisficd with Ills own strong hand the itevolutionary 
period which perhaps no oJ:her could* Imvc brought 
to a close. It is impossible to esteem him, and it 
is impossible not to admire him. Witliout any appear- 
ance of a conscience, and with nearly as little indica- 
tion of a heart, he had a most effective understand- 
ing, and deserved whatever praise caff be commanded 
by vigorous and patient •resolution^ ’and a life of 
strenuous purposes carriM oilt in unfakering action. 
•He could hardly have Ibeen a happy man at any 
time; but he was strong andT collected engugt *to 
keep his foes at bay, and win a final victory over 
them in the form of syi acquittal from charges for 
which he had in fact undergone a protracted puuish- 
meiit of disgrace and suspense. He won royal favour, 
good deal of popular admiration; was made a 
Privy Councillor and the idol of the street; and he 
died, Hastings of Daylesford. He would probably 
have confessed in some soft hour of sunset, under the 
old oaks, that he did not enjoy them so much after 
the heauy price he had paid for them as when, in 
his childhood, he dreamed of possessing them, witli- 
out a thought of guilt to be risked in the acquisition 
of thenu 
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CHAPTER X. 

< 

CLOSE OF TIJE FIRST EXPERIMENT OF GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT, 

1785. 

^*^is is true, that the^wi8<3om of all these ‘ later times, in 
princes* aWrs, is rather fine deliveries,* and shiftings of dangers 
and mischiefs, when they are near, than solid and grounded 
courses to keep them aloof. But^this is but to try masteries 
with fortune.^^— Bacon. 

At the close of so critical a period as that of«^the 
administration of the first Governor-General, anji. 
such a ruler as Warren Hastings, seems fitting to 
take stock, as it were, of our East India possessions, 
to ascertain the aiqount and condition of what we 
have acquired. For this purpose we must see what 
has been doing to the South. The Madras Presidency 
had, at the time, no mind to be overlooked on 
account of the vast and showy achievements of Clive 
and Hastings in Bengal; and the spread of our 
empire was in fact nearly as remarkable, in the way 
of influence, in the south of the peninsula as it was 
in extent in Hindostan Proper, while there was as 
little to be said for the moral quality of the conquest 
in the one case as in the other. The grand apparent 
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difference in the two cases is that in tfte |ortJi-eastern 
territory two men of*emirftent ability did everything 
by their own strong will and dexterous hands, so 
that the spectacle presented to the natives was that 
of a ready-witfed, resolute, irresistible Power, doing 
what it pleased with their country; whereas at 
Madras there was no overbearing genius, acting and 

ruling in defiance of men and circumstances, but a set 

• • # 

of men quarrelling an«)ng themselves, and, if by 
chance agr^ing on any poljpy^ or method, pretty ^ 
sure to reverse it on receiving orders from Hbme. 
Their military quality was highly esteemed; and 
there was an incessant Competition for their alliance; ^ 
but, as long as the Directors and their agents were 
apt* to be at variance about their most important 
j^oCeeding^ and the chief officials were seen to be 
changed almost as soon as any decided policy was 
instituted, the general impression throughout the 
Deccan inevitably was that the British in India were 
weak and fickle, like other people, though in a less 
degree than the native rulers. 

It will be remembered that Clive’s early achieve- 
ments left^us with a Nabob of Arcot on our hands. 
The only lands held by the Company were the dis- 
trict round Madras, and a maritime district, the 
•Northern Circars, which the l!)elhi Sovereign granted 
to them in 1765, and about the revenues of which 
they had made arrangements with the Nizam, the 
great Viceroy of the Deccan. More than this was 
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necessary Wsuctain suc!i a position as theirs—that of 
arbiters of the destinies 'and relations of the native 
rulers ; and they therefore first arranged with their 
Nabob that they should undertake the military de- 
fence of the Carnatic — he paying the expenses. By 
this means they obtained possession of all the forts ; 
and it was resolved that whenever the Nabob desired 
to get rid of the garrisons, he was now thankful to 
borrow, his wish should bo resisted. The country 
was thickly studded with forts, perched, on hill-tops, 
commanding difficult passes among the hills, or pro- 
tecting fertile plains ; and every soldier that could be 
spared was in one or another^bf them. 

The vicinity of the British was dreaded by one 
order of the people and liked by another. I'he 
wealthier classes fell themselves reduced to the le^l 

c 

of the multitude wherever the British administered 
or controlled either military or financial affairs; 
whereas, tlie lowef classes were less wretched in 

t 

proportion to the stability ensured by the presence 
of the English. As for the administration of justice, 
the time had not yet arrived for the introduction of 
English law even into the British territory on the 
coast, where it was hereafter to crdkte as much 
disgust and bewilderment as in Bengal. Meantime, 
as the Hindoos predominated over the Mohammedans 
$0 as to all^ few traces of Mussulman rule in the 
south, it wSs left chiefly to the Brahmins to deal with 
offices. Their power of excommunication was so 
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much more effective th&n %ny pens^l ;^rangements 
which could be made by JMussulman or Christian, 
that, whatever might be^ professed, the whole business 
of social morals and manners remained in the old 
hands, wherevdi* the British appeared, as it had done 
wherever Aurungzebe had ^penetrated. Thus time 
passed, native rulers now combining and now making 
war on each other;' now inviting the dreaded 
Mahrattas, and now seekjng alliances against them ; 
and everybody,* all round, using ^the Mahratta name 
as a bugbear to frighten everybody else. "The 
English, all the while, were under constant embar- 
rassment as to whom they should support and whom 
put down; and the Directors sometimes left them 
without guidance, and even without answers, when 
thejb requested orders ; and then confirmed or 
reversed their woJk, as might happen. The Rajali 
of Taiyoro was deposed to please the Nabob of 
Arcot ; and then the Directors insisted on his being 
reinstated. Again, the English * Government sent 
out navSl commanders to whom the Directors gave 
authority over their naval force in India; and this 
caused a jperpetual struggle about precedence in 
dignity, and authority in political affairs* When 
Govei:nment sent an envoy on mission, he required 
the Company's officers to apf>ear in his triiin ; and 
they found it impossible to do so before the eyes of 
tribes and nations who had always regarded them 
aa An occasional rebellion of the Counciii 
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or a part ojg it) against a ‘President, the recall of a 
popular Governor home/ or the imprisonment of an 
unpopular one on the spot, ^went further than any- 
thing else probably to show the essential evils and 
insurmountable difficulties of a method of rule which 
had grown up in Indian out of the natural circum- 
stances of the case. Groups of foreign traders had 
inevitably become a t^erritprial and political power, 
apparently supreme, but soon seen to be subjects, 
liable to be overruled from home in matters of Indian 
concern." Another complication ^vas added when the 
two earlier Presidencies were placed under that of 
Bengal, and all the local governments subordinated 
to a Governor-General and the decisions of a Supreme 
Court. Here was the Madras Governor subjected to 
the Governor-Genetal ; and he to the Directors f^afTd 
the Directors (under certain agreements at critical 
seasons) to the King’s Government. It was not to be 
expected that the Matchful nabobs, far and near, and 
the restless Mahrattas, and the jealous French who 
remained in India, should be mnph impressed by the 
consistency and dignity of a method of rule so com- 
plicated, and so troubled in its workingj^ General 
notices like these must suffice in regard to the state 
of the Madras Presidency up to the year 1778. 

The French were m often found to be on good 
terms with the Company’s enemies, and helping 
them in wers and revolutions, that it was deter- 
mined by Ihe English to expel them from India 
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on the first convenient •oppj)rtunit^.^ if we got an 
ally to enforce our demand^that Frencli troops should 
be dismissed from te^jritory which we had leased 
to a small chief, our ally helped ift with alacrity, 
but only to eftgage the French troops in his own 
service. French officers ^ organized the soldiery 
of any doubtful power, and were found in the 
heart of hostile, territories and douncils. When 
news arrived, in July, lJi^78,*of war bfetween France - 
and England, the English did not wait to hear con- 
firmation of the rumour, but disembarrassed them- 
selves of the French at once. The settlements on 
the Hooghly and the Bay of Bengal surrendered on 
summons, and Pondicherry fell in September. The 
gaarison were gallant soldiers, and the British were 
JW generous* foe; and every circumstance of miti- 
gation softened the bitter mortification of vacating 
the place in which the French had till now been, as 
it were, an opposite neighbour ip India to the other 
great European power. The •garrison marched 
out wiSi the honours of war, and the Pou4icherry 
regiment was allowed to carry its colours. 

There remained one foot-hold of the French — 
a small place on the western coast, called Mahe, 
where they had a factory. The spirit of Hastings 
showed itself in the project of marching native 
troops, under their European ofiScers, across the 
peninsula, to take this small place, at once driving 
out the French altogether, testing the dispositions of 
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the intermediate rulers, and proving the quality of 
his favourite S'epoys. Hastings met with opposition 
from the majority of his ^Council; but he had 
not only resolved to attempt the feat, but had 
strong pleas to urge in its favour. <- The Bombay 
Presidency needed cheering and strengthening. 
Ilyder Ali (whose story we must presently tell) 
derived so, much assistance from the French that 
it was desirabl'j to prevent their having a residence 
and storehouses in the country. ' The scheme 
becoming known, it was the best jpolicy to execute it 
rapidly. So the thing was done. Hastings was 
proud of the march to his^ dying day ; and the 
Bengal Sepoys, however changed in mood towards 
us, are proud of it to this hour. We have seen 
that mutinies have , been occasioned by attejjjpte 
to send Sepoys to sea. Hastings ‘was aware that, 
to escape such an order, his Bengal force would 
willingly meet every other sort of danger. A 
body of nearly 7,000 Sepoys, commanded by 103 
European officers, and encumbered by a body of 
31,000 followers (rendered necessary by the un- 
known character of the country they were to 
traverse) was ordered to rendezvous near Oawn- 
pore, whence it commenced its march on June 
12> 1778. Hastings superseded the commander in 
September, appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Goddard 
in bis stead, r under whom the march was completed. 
On they msgrched, no one knowing in the morning 
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what scenes and people h8 should hec^mi acquainted 
with before night. Sometimes on wfde hot plains, 
sprinkled over with mosques and saints’ tombs, with 
theii: environment of dwellings : * sometimes in 
perilous passes,* with Hindoo temples half-way up 
the shelving rocks : sometimes overtasked to get out 

of the jungle before night; and then embarrassed 

0 * 

how to cross deep gullies or broad rivers, while 
a multitude of inhabitantg looked on uneasily, or fled, 
to give th^ alarm of invasiqji now feeling as^ if 
they were leaving® home for ever, because they 
must pass the Vindhya range ; and at last, finding 
the black water” on the other side their world — 

4 

they must have felt what our resources of know- 
ledge and travel hardly allow us to conceive ; but 
tBfey^did wliat they undertook: European troops 
met them, having come round by sea; Colonel 
Braithwaite led them to the attack; and they 
took Mah8 on the 19th March, 1779. It was 
stronglv placed; but it was not stocked for a 
siege. The Frencl^ might be very mischievous still, 
by assisting the plans and the warfare of our 
enemies ; . but they were dislodged from their 
last foot-hold. As to the Bengal Sepoys, the 
Governor-General said of them that they had 
proved 'Uhat there are no difficulties which the 
true spirit of military enterprise is not capable 
of surmounting.” 

At the moment when this feat was accomplished 
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there was severe cmbars.*assment in the Council- 
chamber at Madras, ^yder Ali, the great ruler of 
Mysore, had just applied fpr assistance against the 
Mahrattas ; and the question was what answer to 
give him. He appealed to a treaty of nine years’ 
standing, by which t^e Madras Government was 
bound to alliaAce with him in defensive wars; but 
he had made tile same appeal in the first year after 
the treaty, and had ^'obtained nothing better than 
neutrality. The British were afraid to involve 
themselves with the Mahrattas^by openly assisting 
Hyder, but they would do nothing against him. 
The same answer was given now, and bitterly did 
the English rue it. How came they to pledge 
themselves to such an alliance in mutual defence 
if they could not .keep to it for a single ffm:? 
Their excuse was that they could not help them- 
selves, being at Hyder’s mercy at the moment of 
negotiation. Hyder was a soldier of fortune, of 
the lowest birth — iiis great-grandfather having been 
a wandering dervish from the Punjaub, who^'begged 
through the country, in order to raise the means 
of founding a mosque in the dominions of the Nizam 
of the Deccan — a method by which he got money 
as well as reputation. His descendant Hyder 
grew up totally uneducated ; but he was a bom 
soldier an(| commander, and be lived to endanger 
the British empire in India more than any man, 
or even any hostile nation, from the hour- wh^ 
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they set foot in it till noV, ^He was^ re^ndered irre- 
deemably hard-hearted ai^d vindictiVe by having 
been put to the torture in childhood with his brother, 
to extort payment for a pretended debt of their 
deceased fathef; and early humiliation aggravated 
his ambitious tendencies t9 passion. By serving 
his prince, the Rajah of Mysore, at a pinch, by his 
soldierly qualities, he obtained a military command ; 
and having used his position /or maraifding purposes, 
ho was able^to make such^an apjjearance in the field 
as secured further* promotion. JJe raised ^ tPoop, 
and armed them from the proceeds of his plunder, 
and engaged French cheers to drill and organise 
them. He engaged, also, an astute and servile 
Brahmin, who supplied the defects of his ignorance, 
awi^id th^ dirty work of hi» intrigues. Hyder 
became CommanSer-in-Chief of Mysore, and with 
the aid of his Brahmin, pillaged friend and foe by a 
diligent use of his authority^ hii^ force, and his op- 
portunities. He swept off the cattle of every district 
he crossed, and sold^them at advanced prices to their 
owners. The number of his wounded always ap- 
peared unaccountably large on the periodical occa- 
sions when the allowance for the wounded was to be 
drawn ; the fact being, that he Aded hundreds of 
sound men to the body of Claimants by bandaging 
their limbs and bodies in cloths dyed blood-colour. 
While he was in the field, his Brahmin was at court 
wheedling the weak Rajah with praises of the 

L 
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OommanderrinrChief, and dbtaining whatever Hyder 
chose to ask, ^ When hetfelt himself strong enough, 
Hyder assumed the office -of prime minister, and 
soon after pensioned off the Rajah, and seated him- 
self on his throne. This took place in 1761, when 
Clive had just returnedrto England after the acquisi- 
tion of Bengal, and young Warren Hastings was 
made a member of Council. It is hardly probable 
that either foresaw, when .hearing of the accession 
of a new and warlike r^ler of Mysoi»*e, that the 
bandit Hyder, wh# cut off nose« and cars by hun- 
dreds in a day, and plundered every w^ealthy man 
he could hear of, would be, within ten years, not 
only the most embarrassing ally the English in India 
had ever had, but the enemy who would be ferj 
near driving them out of the country altbgetheiiF*^ 
As sovereign of Mysore, he firsf encroached on all 
his neighbours, so as to unite them all in an alliance 
against him; and next he took advantage of their 
fears to divide them, and make them fight his battles. 
In 1767, the Nizam, the great Prince of the l)eccan, 
was warring against the British, instead of with them 
against Hyder, The English, afflicted by the weak- 
nesses already described, had enough to do to meet 
the Nizam, when^Buddenly Hyder swept down 'the 
pass, and scoured the *plains of the Comatio, almost 
without drawing bridle for the last 120 miles, and 
appeared brfore Fort George, and among the resi- 
dences of the En^ish officials. The Madras Govern^ 
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merit declared that the/e yas no ^option about 
making a peace on the envy’s terms and it was 
then and therefore that .they agreed with Hyder to 
restore all conquests on both sides^ and to aid one 
another against ^11 attack from any quai'ter* The 
British treated their engagerjient as men too often 
treat vows made in pain ; ” and tliey failed their 
ally in Lis next struggle with the ‘Mahrattas. It 
suited his purposes to lef them alone for the time, 
when he had beaten off his invaders ; and he applied 
himself, between 1774 and 1778, in strengthening 
his empire. In 1778, the Mahrattas threatened him 
again ; and again he applied to the British to fufil 
their agreement. 

Again they shrank from giving active help ; and 
sorelji^hey suffered for it. The French were smart- 
ing under the humiliation of their total dislodgment, 
and they stimulated the passions of Hyder, and off ered 
their services in organising his ^forces. They set 
about their work diligently; and* so did Hyder in 
another direction. He won over not only the Nizam, 
but his own enemy, the Mahrattas, to an alliance 
against the British. The British seen} to have been 
misled by Ae impunity allowed them on the former 
occasion of receding from their engagements ; for it 
does, not appear that they v7ere at all prepared for 
the consequences of their present faithlessness, and 
of his wrath at their taking Mah^, after a warning 
hqxa him that he considered that place in some sort 

L 2 
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a dependency pf his knd that if it was meddled 
with he would invade ^.he Carnatic. At one time 
the council wrote to Calcutta that affairs looked 
tlireatening; knd then they informed the Directors 
that their prospects were pacific. ‘They did so in 
January, 1780, and again in February; while, so 
late as the foflowing^ June, no measures of defence 
were taken. , Then, they bethought themselves of 
moving a detachment of soldiers across the Kistna, 
to be within call. Jt ^was on the 1 9th ,of June that 
ne\fs arrived of the assemblage of a large army 
under French officers at Bangalore, and of the march 
of Hyder from Seringapatkln. Before the end of 
the month it was known at ai! the Presidencies that 
Hyder’s army had been supplied with stores in 
abundance from the French islands, and thSff^ic 
force fell little short of 100,000 inen. Then ensued 
that invasion of the Carnatic which is as celebrated 
an event as any in the history of India. The mighty 
host poured down from the breezy table-land of 
Mysore upon the hot plains of ^he Carnatic through 
the passes, and especially through that one which 
Sir James Mackintosh found so safe for the solitary 
traveller seven-and-thirty years later — ^as wild with 
rock and jungle in the one case as the other, but 
witnessing witliin one 'generation the modes of life 
^hich are usually seen five centuries apart. Mysore 
was rising under Hyder to the stage of improvement 
whmh a vigorous Mohammedan ruler can induce 
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upon an exhausted Hinddo si^te ; but^ under British 
superintendence, the best policy of Hyder had been 
left far behind for many years when the Recorder 
of IJombay made his philosophical observations on 
the security of life, property, and industry, on the 
•^ ery road by which Hyder descended to lay waste 
the Carnatic. 

The Carnatic was indeed laid waste. Our garrj- 
sons yielded, for the mpst part; and the war, and 
its consequejices of i&mine and^is^ase, so depopulated 
the country, that, •after peace was made, •not •one 
human being, nor one head of cattle, was met in a 
journey of himdreds (Jf miles. The villages were 
burned, far on each side of the invaders’ path; and 
Madras was so closely pressed that there was no 
ot]?x5f%pros|)ect than of yielding ultimately from 
famine. The British force was divided and over- 
thrown in detail ; and there appeared to be no means 
of meeting the great French force expected on the 
coast. The peasantry told Hyder everything, and 
the British commjjjiders nothing; and it was the 
utmost that the English could do to hold their 
ground a few fortified posts, without venturing 
upon ofiensive operations. Then it was that Hastings 
made his second memorable venture with his Bengal 
Sepoys. He sent down five regiments 1,100 miles 
along the coast to Madras, venturing to oppose them 
to French troops, and having cause to be proud of 
his venture. They returned at the end of four years 
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to Bengal, just before^ Ha‘stings laid down his au- 
thority, lie*' reviewed ;them, rewarding them •with 
language which fired the hearts of a generation of 
future soldiers^ As he rode along, in his civilian 
blue coat, and with uncovered head, ef cry countenance 
of that array of black Rajpoots (for they were chiefly of 
that race) blazed with pride and delight; and the way 
in which tliose 'Sepoys were assured that they had 
"inainly saved ‘'the southern’ Presidency is a tradition 
all over India to this day. Sir tlyre Cpote, the idol 
of the native troops, was sent to conduct the war; 
and, by their attachment, rendering available his 
failing powers, and by the vigour of the Governor- 
General’s absolutism over the feebleness of the Madras 
authorities, our empire was saved. At Porto Nbvo, 
near the old Fort St David, which CliVe knww^o 
well, the British force was in a des'perate position on 
the 1st of July, 1781* — ^with the deafening surf parting 
them from their ships on the right hand, and Hyder’s 
host in possession of all the sand-hills round, and of 
both roads in front. The occasion kindled a valour 

c 

like that of Cr4cy ; and the handful of hungry British 
put to flight the well-found host of the enemy, as a 
family of wolves scatter a herd of sheep. If tlie 
English had had cavalry, they would have destroyed 
Hyder’s force; as it was, they dispersed it, and 
obtained a Hch booty, with a loss of only 400 men. 
Still, hunger pressed throughout the province, and 
most where it was necessary to concentre the force. 
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It was no use to propose ucg<?tiation. - Hjrder’s repljr 
to all such overtures was thlit there was no negotiat- 
ing with authorities who went home every two years 
or BO, being succeeded by men who disclaimed the 
^pledges of their predecessors. The whole affhir 
seemed to be drawing towards the dreaded close of a 
surrender through famine when Hyder died before 
Madras. His son Tippo^o w^s as well disposed 
successor as he could have desired, though not as 
vigorous; bat, between the sho^ to his army., of. 
their old leader’s de^-th, the necessity of goirtg home 
to establish his authority there, and the danger of 
invasion on the west bj^ a force from Bombay, Tippoo . 
found it necessary to withdraw from the Carnatic. 
Hyder died in Nov., 1782; Tippoo withdrew home- 
wSRt'S^n I 7 S 3 ; and made peace ih th^ spring of 1784. 
The basis of the treaty, after so much mischief had 
been done, was, as before, a mutual restitution of 
conquests. The next year clostjd the reign of the 
first Governor-General; and our possessions in India 
tlien stood thus. A reference to the map will show 
the proportion our acquisitions in 1785 bore to our 
dominion pow. When Clive and Hastings were said, 
in their own time, to have given us an Indian empire, 
the extent of our territory was a matter of wonder 
and conscientious misgiving; but the great fact of 
the case was the, establishment of a policy under 
which the territory, and its advantages of every kind, 
must grow and increase. The possessions which 
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Hastings left ,to his ^ucc&sor were; the whole of 
Bengal, wit?i its appendages of Orissa and Bahar; and 
the territory of Benares, the Northern Circars, lying 
along the Bay bf Bengal, the Guntoor Circar, separ- 
ately acquired in 1778; the estate 5f the Company 
near Madras, consisting«of five miles along the coast; 
and Nagore, acquired from the Tanjore Eajah. On 
the western coast, the island of Salsette had been 
ceded to us By the INfahraJtas. The Carnatic was, 
in fact, our own, bfing held under our /control by a 
Nabob who was a mere creature of the Company. 
At the close of a period so remarkable as the ad- 
ministration of Warren Hastings, and in prospect of 
further conflicts in the Deccan, a new provision of 
government was made, of the highest importance in 
th# history of our « empire in India. That ^m t p i re 
was thenceforward to be ruled under the combined 


authority of the British Government and the East 
India Company. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BEGINNING OF THE DOIJBLE GOVERNMENT. 

1784—1799. 

• • 

**’Ti8 not easy for the distantiparts^of a large* ^tate to combiiibf 
in any plan of free government; but they easily conspire in the 
esteem and reverence for a single person.’’— Hume. 

* • • ^ 
‘‘How shall the enemy^of the bride speak well of the Tjeddisig?’* 

Proverb, 

Without departing from the plan of these chap- 
ters — that of describing the British in India, £md not 
the fluctuations of Indian questions in Britain — it is 
neoeceitf’y to*glance homewards occasionally at tlftse 
marked periods wlien the legislature provided for 
great changes to he wrought in the management of 
our new dependency. The Is^t of those great 
changes was the institution of a •Supreme Govern- 
ment and Judicature in 1774. The plan did not 
work very well, and it failed to supply some needs ; 
so that before the first Governor-General resigned 
his office it was clear that further considerable 
changes must be made — ^and especially at the source 
of authority — ^in the veiy constitution of the govem- 
ing power of India. The outcry against Hast- 
ings, which was soon to cause his impeachment, 
was already very loud, and the Ministry and the 
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India-liOHse together could not prevail against the 
determinativ^nc'to support him on the part of the 
proprietors. Other causes of discontent, financial, 
political and 3,uoral, have been referred to before, 
and we can only glance at the most serious of all — 
the ill-success of the introduction of English law, 
and the establishment of the Supreme Court in 
Bengal. No sufficient care had been used to define 
tlic powers and duties of the executive government, 
on the one hand, and the ju^ciary on the other ; and 
incessant strifes between the two caused a rivalship 
in the oppression of the natives which must be put 
an end to, one way or ano^er. English law pro- 
ceedings are not very delightful to us at home, 
among whom, and to suit whom, the whole body of 
Br^jish law has grown up. It could ^ not gos^bly 
suit any other country but one inhabited by our own 
race; and there is no Asiatic people to whom it 
could be rendered intelligible, applicable, or endur- 
able, without a treming of such duration as need not 
be contemplated here. Every custom, feeling and 
prejudice of the natives was outraged by our system 
of oaths, examinations, scale of offences, trials, and 
punishments. Never, perhaps, was a man more 
extensively or bitterly hated than the first Chief 
Justice — Sir Elijah Impey, whose merits and de- 
merits are still a matter of controversy, but who 
would hav^ fared little better in such a post if he 
had heeh a just man made perfect The confusion 
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and popular wretchedness in JBongal pnder the new 
system were so terrible, and the Company at home 
were so disappointed, and so unable to keep on good 
terms with the Government, that ^^miething must 
evidently be dane; and the British people were 
roused to a* stronger interest Ijian the present genera^ 
tion has ever been seen to take in Indfan politics. 

In 1783, Lord North and Mr, Fox w^re administer; 
ing affairs at home, and fastings was Intriguing in 
Bengal with^ the Nabob of Oude, with whom his 
famous interview wa*s to take place in a few monliis. 
Mr. Fox proposed his scheme for the better govern^ 
raent of India, not at all anticipating the hubbub it 
would occasion, nor dreaming that it would throw 
put the Coalition Ministry. Never before had the 
nation Jjeen io excited about Indian affairs, thor%h 
the main objection tnade to the bill was founded on 
purely British considerations. The King was angry 
and alarmed to excess ; and the Commons, with their 
considerable majority, were obliged to give way 
before Ae hostility of the Lords to the measure. 
These circumstances are referred to here because the 
impression they produced on young minds largely 
affected the subsequent fortunes of our Indian empire. 
Among the eager listeners to the debates, which were 
repeatedly carried on till four Or five in the morning, 
was the young Irish peer Lord Wellesley, who had 
wcm reputation as a scholar and a poet, and who had 
lately taken his seat, and his place among Grattan^s 
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party in the I^ish Hoijse of Lords. He was soon to 
become intWate with Pitt, and in a few years more 
to establish a theory and practice of government in 
India, for which the discussions of 1783 and 1784 
went some way to prepare him. We hardly need 
add that he had a yoiyig brother, Arthur, who was 
likewise to have something to do with India. He 
yras now a Ipy of fifteen, fond of play, and show- 
ing a counteiiance so imdeyeloped that then, and for 
long after, it was said by casual observers that what- 
ever his accomplished brothei; Richard might do, 
nothing would ever come out of Arthur. He, too, 
heard at school something oi the uproar about Fox’s 
India ®ill, though without any suspicion how nearly 
the matter might concern him. Young J ohn Makolm, 
born in the same month, had already chesen ^pdia for 
his destination, and had just lancJed at Madras, and 
gone to the seat of war in front of Tippoos force* 
Munro was in the ^field there, an ensign of four-and- 
twenty, interested in learning how the presidency 
was to be legislated for, of which he was to be an 
eminent governor. There was a French prisoner 
in camp about that time who probably cared little 
enough about how our legislature dealt with India, 
but who was afterwards so far interested as every 
European monarch must be in the management 
of such a dependency of any empire. A young ser- 
geant, wh4se name was Bemadotte, was taken in a 
oight attack on the British camp, and detained till the 
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peace in 1784. These weise of the generation which 
connects us with that charged with the establish- 
ment of a polity in India. 

Fox’s bills were thrown out, and Pitt’s rival 
measures became law in 1784; and there was 
another double government” to be discussed as 
the leading feature of our Indian ‘irule. Clive’s 
double government ” consisted of »the face and 
its mask ; Pitt’s double ^verAinent ” cionsisted of a 
dual brain with its pertaining pair of hands. Under 
Clive, the British ruled absolutely, while fulfillij?;^ 
the forms of vassalage to the Mogul court. Under 
the system of 1784, the, Company and the adminis- 
tration prepared by consultation and a regulated 
co-operation or method of concession at home, 
for catling an absolute government in India. 
Clive’s method was* merely provisional, and expired 
when Hastings transferred the administration, of 
Bengal from Moorshedabad to ^Calcutta, on the 
imprisonment of the native ministers. The Double 
Government provided in 1784 by the legislature 
is in operation at ^this day. The two metliods 
have nothing in common but the name ; but 
their having the same name renders this short 
explanation desirable. 

The Company’s home government consisted before 
of the two courts — ^first of Directors, and second (rf 
Proprietors. To these was now added a third body, 
y^hose office was described in part by its title 
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the Board of Control — st body consisting at first 
of Privy ^ Councillors,^ nominated by the King, 
to the number of six, and of the Secretaries of State 
and Chancello,r of the Exchequer, in virtue of their 
office. The limitation to the Privy Council for 
a choice of member^s was removed -nine years 
later. The ^President transacts the business on 
^ordinary occ^^ions ; and his business is to superin- 
tend the ptjlitical hnd '^rritorial transactions of 
the Company (who were then less a political than 
I a*f*coromercial body), to overlook all the corre- 
spondence on those subjects, and, if necessary, to 
overrule the proceedings ♦ of the Directors. As 
a compensation for this, the Court of Proprietors 
could not interfere when the Government* and 
the Directors were agreed. The salaries and other 
expenses of the Board of ControPwere to be paid by 
the^Company. 

Such is the famous Double Government of India 
which all the civilized world criticises, and which 
stands as an anomaly in political history. ^Without 
defending it in a theoretical view, Englishmen may 
fairly ask men of other nations (whether republicans 
or subjects of a despotism) what better arrangement 
could have been made, under circumstances wholly 
unprecedeWed ? A set of merchants found themselves 
involved accidentally (as may be said) in war 
and politics, and oompelled to exercise military 
and politfcal sway, while they were themselves 
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subjects of a remote monarchy which had no con- 
nection with India except through them. • It was not 
the case of a colony a^d its mother-country ; 
for India has never yet been colo^iiized. It was 
the tase of an aggregate of States, poor and 
misgoverned, and in such a condition of anarchy 
that the commercial Company was* not so much 
tempted as compelled to overrule* by its power 
of civilization the terrorism and corruption of native 
rivals and tyrants. The struggle was deepened and 
dignified by the intrusion of ou# Eijropean^ riviJs, 
the French, upon the scene; and a decisive 
character was given to ^le whole by the accident of 
two men of eminent ability starting up wi the 
most^ critical times, each in his place. Clive and 
Hastings bcjgueathed to the Company functions 
and liabilities which had never been contemplated 
or desired, and to which its members must, except 
by miracle, be inadequate. They must be aided 
by Government ; bickerings must arise out of 

the muteial jealousies of bodies so connected; and 
• 

when the political tnd territorial business of the 
Company began to outgrow the mercantile, so tiiat 
the honour* and the foreign relations of T^n glnnd 
became implicated with the procedure of the 
Company, iti^as necessary to impose more or less 
of Government ccmtnd as a set-off agmnst support 
and assistauce afforded to a body which must o&er- 
vrise hav9 been overwhdhued by its responsibilities. 
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So much for the origin of the double government” 
— a creation *not only natural, but inevitable. Its 
probable working was and is quite another question. 
It was said from the beginning that the rule of 
officials who were subjects at home «while sovefeigns 
abroad could never su^eed ; that whila the natives 
supposed therii sovereigns, the interference of the 
Board of Contiol could only paralyse their actions; 
whereas, if the natives discovered them to be sub- 
jects, controlled even in India by a higher power, 
thdir ^jathority would perish at once;* and that, if 
there was any escape from this liability, it could 
only be by the subservience, of the one board to the 
other.v- If the Directors were subjugated to the Board 
of Control, it would be better for all parties th^t the 
Company should he dissolved, and Inc^ia be made a 
colony. If the Company could r^/sist and nullify the 
dictation of the Government (which everybody knew 
to be impossible pnder the adversity of that time) 
the new institution would be simply an expensive 
sham. If neither could subjugate the othter, they 
would be always quarrelling ^ and, as one conse- 
quence, India would be misgoverned. Such were 
the forebodings in 1784, when Pitt’s India Bill be- 
came law ; and it cannot be denied that both coun- 
tries have had a taste of all the prophesied evils in 
turn, while yet the government of India remains one 
of the finest specimens — all the difficulties considered 
—of hu^an government that the world has seen. 
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Nothing is easier than to find fault wijh the govern- 
ment of India ; and it is^ certain that a* rSultitude of 
errors have been committe^i, the results of wliicli 
will long embarrass us ; but if the singularity of die 
case be duly coftsidered, its vastness^ its prodigious 
embarrassments, and the neqpssarily empirical cha- 
racter of the methods to be employed, it may be 
doubted, even in this our hour of cal&jnity, whether 
better success could ha^ bdfen obtained by our 
merely human understanding in our age of the world. 
As to the beneficent operation of our rule fin rfe 
fortunes of a hundred millions of natives there can be 
no question. The doul^ is, not of the blessing of 
our rule to the natives, but whether it might not 
have •been greater to ourselves — a question with 
which we are not concerned in .this place. After 
taking a survey of •India, in his calm philosophical 
way, and from his excellent point of view at Bombay, 
Sir James Mackintosh spoke of thg country, a dozen 
years after the institution of the Board of Control, as 
"our ill-gotten but well-governed Asiatic empire.” 
We have since detefiorated iri some respects, and 
improved in others ; and, on the whole, we believe 
the description remains true. 

The same authority, under the same circumstances, 
declared his belief that the revolutidhary period of 
our rule had closed with Hastings, and that Lord 
Cornwallis’s just and moderate principles and temper 
would stand the country in as good stead as the 

K 
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ability of Hastings. This ‘experiment was instituted 
in 1786, Lord Cornwallis became the second 
Governor-General. He held the office seven years, 
during which* ^events of eminent importance took 
place in the Deccan. He went out furnished with 
elaborate instructions from the combined authority 
of the Board of Control and the Company ; and his 
rule was sign^iscd by two classes of operations, finan- 
cial and judieial. • • 

The Nabob of Arcot, or of the Carnatic, son of 
oicr fi;*st protdgi there, had npt only failed for a 
course of years in his engagements to the English, 
made in return for their defence of his country and his 
rule, but had become hateful to his own subjects by 
the oppression exercised in raising the re'swnue. 
Who got the maney nobody could (jr would tell ; 
but the Nabob was poor ; he did* not pay his tribute 
to the English, nor the wages of the soldiers whose 
good-will was all important to the British ; and yet 
his subjects suffered as cruelly as if always under 
the screw of a rapacious government, •As the 
Nabob could not, or would not, govern properly, 
the British repeatedly proposed to take the charge 
of his financial affairs into their own ^ands; and 
Lord Cornwallis effected the transfer of the manage- 
ment. very impediment was thrown in the way 
by the reigning family; the decline of industry 
and its rewards had become almost irremediable 
b^re reform was attempted: and by 1792 it had 
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become so questionable \rtietlier new ^methods were 
not as bad as old tyranny, that fresh "aifangements 
were made. In the first instance the Nabob had 
failed to pay his 360,000Z. a year, apd Lord Corn- 
wallis* undertook the levy, altering the conditions; 
and in 1792 the Nabob bccargo again liable for the 
same amount, under penalty, in case* of failure, of 
forfeiting certain districts; while, id ^ case of war 
with Mysore, the whole C^natfc was tcF come under 
British management, the Nabob becoming a pension- 
ary — a better lot ftp: him than Ceing the helpless 
victim of Tippoo, as he must have been but for 
British protection. He^ was not qualified for a 
better destiny, and in 1801 yielded up the* civil 
and military government of the Carnatic in exchange 
for one-fifth ©f the net revenue .of his dominions, 
and the maintenance of his officers and court 

Out of these arrangements grew Lord Corn- 
wallis’s system of management gf the land — well 
meant, but of questionable benefit to the people. 
In the ether branch of his reforms, the judicial, 
the results were veFy discouraging. He received 
reports of the continuous increase of crime; and 
the characteristic vices of the natives of India, 
falsehood and trickery of all kinds and degrees, 
seemed to be 'aggravated bj^ the introduction of 
laws and their forms which an Asiatic people were 
more apt to pervert than to understand. Lord 
Cornwallis was an honourable soldier and a benevo- 
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lent and earnest-minded man, but he was not wont 
to succeed^: 'and as he failed at Yorktown, and 
thus closed the Amencan war, and changed a 
ministry at hoi^e ; and as he finally succumbed to 
disease and death on the Ganges, at a critical 
moment, having undei;<;aken a second term of rule 
in India when he was physically unequal to the 
charge ; so he'^ now, in the interval between those 
two failures, <miscarried iii^ his statesmanship, though 
he brought to his work personal qualities as vene- 
rable as his chivalrous course when his army 
had to lay down their arms in Virginia, and his 
calm dignity when he was dying in the place which 
should have been occupied by the most vigorous 
man of the time. The imperious and corrupt rule 
of Hastings made^ everybody eager t^* put the mild 
and virtuous Cornwallis in his *place ; but, at the 
end of ten years, he would have been a bold man 
who would assert ^that the people were better and 
happier under the one than the other. There 
remains, however, the grand consideration of the 
influence of personal character, so potent in India. 
Hastings had the prestige of genius ; Cornwallis 
of probity, and, for a time^ of something' approaching 
to wisdom. But, after all, his name is most favourably 
connected with military achievements, and the re*- 
Auction of the power of Tippoo. 

After ihe peace in 1784, the dominions of Tippoo 
cmisistied^of the high table-land in Mysore, extending 
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500 miles by 350, This Vas^the stronghold of the 
Mohammedan power in ^the south ; and f ery strong 
it was 5 with its natural defences and its forts^ and a 
Mussulman population almost as mynerous as the 
Hindoos. Tippcuo had the command of any number 
of French* officers and engineers, and plenty of 
money to pay them with, his revenue amounting to^ 
5,000,000/., in addition to the accumhjations left by, 
his father. He was despe^&tely* hated by the English 
from the time when the late peace disclosed what his 
treachery and cruelti^^ had been towards his prisoners 
of war ; and when the Tiger ” (which is his name 
translated) proved that there could be no permanent 
peace or prosperity for us in the Deccan while he 
held Jiis lofty seat, the British rejoiced to go out 
against him, «s if it had been a real tiger hunt. 
Tippoo began to jfrm, and prepare for a struggle 
when he found, in 1790, that his name was not in 
the list of friendly powers recor4ed in the British 
treaty with the Nizam of the Deccan ; and he felt 
his way by attacking the Rajah of Travancore, whom 
we were bound by treaty to assist in such a case. 
The Nizam joined forces with the English ; but his 
junction was* as embarrassing as it could be useful. 
There was a brave and skilful body of French 
officers to be \)r6ken up and dispersed from the 
service of the Nizam, while his own fidelity was 
always sufficiently questionable* The dispersion of 
the French corps was admirably managed, without 
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bloodshed or Rven illrwiin and the gorgeous array 
of the Nfeam’s forces,^ wi|h their long train of 
followers, was a spectacle very animating to the 
young Englishsnen Who bore a part in the pageant — 
some of them little dreaming what 'fortunes were in 
store for them — one as directing and controlling the 
policy of the Deccan from a post at Hydrabad, and 
/mother breaking the power of the Mahrattas, and 
a third becorfiing the Virtual sovereign of broad pro- 
vinces. On they one after another of 

T^poa’s fortresses fell into their hands, till Tippoo 
bethought himself of the way in which his father 
had distressed the English. ^^’He descended into the 
Carnatic, leaving the British behind him ; and once 
more the Mysore cavalry appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras. « This brought Lord Cornwallis 
himself into the field, and soon dfter the Mahrattas 
joined the league against the Tiger. Each party 
had successes in different directions ; but when the 
great fortress of •Bangalore fell before the British, 
Tippoo demanded a truce. It was refused ; 'and then 
his fortunes revived a little. He held off and held 
out till the spring of 1792 , when General Abercromby 
coming up, and the allied host surrounding Sering- 
apatam, no further resistance was possible. Tippoo 
yielded, and accepted humiliating terms. Yet he was 
not crushed. Half his dominions were left him, as if 
to give him power of future mischief. The other 
half he ceded to the allies, and above 3,000,000^ of 
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treasure, and all liis prisorfers, gnd two, of his sons as 
hostages. Men are no\^ Hvmg who remember the 
interest excited by those boy princes, ten and eight 
years ^old, and the admiration called .forth by Lord 
Cornwallis’s treatment of them. Tippoo himself was 
deeply impressed by it. Yet was he as treacherous 
and vindictive as ever, while moved by the British 
fidelity and magnanimity. He instantly began to. 
agitate among the princes* of Tndia against us, and 
sent a secret embassy to the Fr^clj islands. It took 
years to disclose the^extent of his intrigues and t^ 
depth of his hypocrisy. He could claim no sympathy, 
and little compassion ; fof he was the first aggressor, 
and was never ungenerously treated. He waS not 
of any ancient race of princes, but the son of a free- 
booter ; fmd h% was altogether responsible for his own 
adversity. It was flot Lord Cornwallis who disposed 
of him at last ; for the Governor-Generalship changed 
hands in 1 7 93. He returned home,<ind was succeeded 
by Sir John Shore, afterwards Lbrd Teignmouth, 
who in 1T^98 yielded his government to Lord Welles- 
ley (then Lord Momington).- One of the first things 
Lord Wellesley heard in India was that 10,000 French 
and 30,000 negro troops were expected in Mysore 
from the Mauritius. No time was to be lost. The 
French were carrying all befoife them in Egypt, and 
Mysore was now to be the portal through which they 
meant to inarch into India. In February, 1799, the 
invasion of Mysore was ordered; the allies opened 
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their fire against Tipppo early in March ; and on the 
4th of May they were in po|;scssion of Seringapatam. 
On the former occasion, when the troops were baulked 
of their plunder there. Lord Cornwallis and General 
Abercromby gave up to them their' own share while 
awarding them six month’s batta, in consideration of 
their excellent conduct Their time was now come. 
.Tippoo’s troops fled from the breach the British were 
entering. He was wounded, but obstinately refused 
to make himself kno^n, and was shot by an English 
sbldienwhom, in self-defence, he had wounded in the 
knee. He was honoured with a solenm funeral the 
next day ; and he has been ‘-since idolised among his 
Mussulman subjects as a martyr to their faith. He 
was increasingly oppressive to his people, how ever, 
and no claims to moral respect can be adv§nced on 
his behalf. He was as remarkabiy fond of letters as 
his father was illiterate ; and at the India House a 
portion of that library may be seen with which ho 
was wont to delight himself for many hours of the 
day. The British were now rid of their*^" greatest 
enemies. Hyder’s age was not known ; but he was 
above eighty when he died. Tippoo was forty-nine. 

General Harris , conimanded the British at the 
storming of Seringapatam, and some remarkable 
youths sat on the commission appointed to divide the 
conquered territory. ‘^Boy Malcolm,” as he was 
called, was the first secretary, and Thomas Munro 
the second* The general in command was one of the 
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commissioners ; and anotfier \^s the Pritish colonel 
who had commanded ^e ^Nizam’s troops on the 
occasion — ^that young colonel bearing the name of 
Arthur Wellesley. The English •territory now 
extended to the sea on the Malabar side, and on the 
south to Coimbatore and Tfanjore. The revenue 
thus acquired was small — ^not more than half a 
million a year ; but the British territory, was renderect 
more defensible, and communications wete established 
between the different portions. ^ There was no reason 
for placing the family of the usurper on the .throAe 
of Mysore, while any of the hereditary sovereigns’ 
descendants remained. •One of the princes of that 
family was made Rajah under British protection; 
and the brilliant episode in the history of Mysore 
created py th# great usurper and his son closed ^ith 
the expiration of tht eighteenth century. 
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CHAJ'TER XII. 

BEGHS^G OP A KEVENUE SYSTEM. 

1793 . 

“Tell me, Sir, 

Have you cast up your state, rated your lands, 

And find it able to endure the change ? ” 

Two Noble Gentlemen. 

“What are these 

“The tenants.” — ^B baumont and Fletcheb. 

It is very interesting to follow the fortunes 6f the 
British in India, as their dominion extended by war 
and diplomacy ; and especially when they were forced 
into war by the aggressions of their neighbours — 
as in the instance of the Mysore usurpers, Hyder and 
Tippoo; but our real position and contemporary 
prospects cannot be understood, without some obser- 
vation of the measures introduced by Lord Corn- 
wallis as reforms in the internal admpistration of 
the country. Those measures have affected the 
destinies of the native inhabitants to ,aa incalculable 
extent; and they have been the subject of contro- 
versy among statesmen and economists from their 
first promulgation to this day. No picture of the 
English in India can therefore be faithful in which 
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features of so much importajice are* not sketched, 
however meagrely, 

Horace Walpole said of Lord Cornwallis that ho 
was ^^as cool as Conway, and as fetave; he was 
indifferent to everything but being in the right; 
he held fame cheap, and smiied at rejiroach.” This 
noble eulogium indicates the faults as well as the 
virtues of the statesman; for a man of •such qualities 
could hardly have any otfier faults than those which 
were the shady side of his vivtugs. So it was, as 
every part of his eventful life proved, and esfecialTy 
the seven years of his rule in India. He went out 
with fixed ideas as to the principles and character- 
istics of a paternal government ; and he proceeded 
to institute from Calcutta a system founded on those 
ideas, yiieres was another great* and humane man 
at Madras, equally devoted to the work of good 
government; and his aspirations took form in a 
scheme the exact opposite of that of Lord Cornwallis. 
The subsequent controversy has related to the rival 
scheme8*of Lord Cornwallis and Sir Thomas Munro, 
We must look at the outlines of both, as both were 
tried in different districts. 

The revenue of the Company at that time was 
derived from ^e l^d to the extent of more than 
two»thirds, the monopolies of salt and opium supply- 
ing two-thirds of the remainder. The land tenures, 
and the method of drawing revenue from them, w'ere, 
therefore, the first object of interest and care to a 
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good government. lord ‘ Cornwallis believed that 
nothing could well be than the condition of 

the whole agricultural population, as he and his 
predecessors found it, and that his duty clearly was 
to remodel the whole system on incontrovertible 
principles. I^e held ^hat a steady eihanation of 
capital from land would sustain, and was the only 
cneans of sustaining, an upper class, by which the 
mass would ultimately be caised in their intellectual 
and material coijdition; that such capital would 
create 'commerce ; that such commerce would create 
knowledge and enlightenment; and that thus the 
ends of good government would ultimately be 
answered. It should be added, in justice to him and 
to Sir Thomas Munro, that both anticipated* with 
entire confidence tlie speedy colonisation of , India as 
the consequence of the free trade which they sup- 
posed to be near at hand. Every assumption of new 
political and territorial power by the Company was, 
in their eyes, an outgrowing of the original com- 
mercial function, which must soon, as they csdculated, 
be vacated altogether. The failure of that calculation 
explains a part of such ill-success as attended both 
schemes. Lord Cornwallis arrived from England 
fuU of the constitutional supposition that an industrial 
people had their lot in their own hands, when once 
they were furnished with good laws and methods. 
He was so far from perceiving that clear and abun- 
dant knowledge of the people to be legislated for was 
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requisite, that he and kis helpers volunteered an 
explanation that they knew very little of the residents 
and their ways and nStioife, adding that the know- 
ledge would come in time, and give the means of 
working the new system more and more effectually. 
The good-natured conceit of J;his notion is feo like that 
which at once institutes and damages most philan- 
thropic experiments, that there is no meed to enlarge 
upon it: nor need it be added iihat Lopi Cornwallis’s 
view pf our duty to India was that we should 
Europeanize it as thoroughly ancfrapidly as possi^e. • 
India was, from the earliest times discernible by us, 
studded over with villages, the land being divided 
into minute portions, which were jointly and severally, • 
in each village, liable for the whole rent and taxes. 
However loqg such a system might have lasted if it 
had been left to itself, it was thoroughly dislocated by 
the Mussulman intrusion. The tyranny which under 
Mogul rule crushed the peasantry, made the soil 
change hands; and. in one plage several holders 
depended on one portion, while in another several 
portions were in thfe hands of one man. Where the 
Mussulman had not penetrated there were complica- 
tions quits as difficult to deal with. The origmal 
method seems to have everywhere sprung out of the 
primary necSssity every copamunity was under to 
defend itself against enemies, brute or human; and 
as it permitted no inequality of fortune, it was sure to 
give way in some point or another, and to lapse into 
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special customs quite as important in the people’s eyes 
as any principles or laws whatever. All these facts 
and considerations were ign(ired by Lord Cornwallis 
in instituting his celebrated "permanent settlement.” 

He found ready-made to his hand a class called 
zemindars, who were full of complaints, and so 
eager in their^ claims, that they formed a very 
prominent object in his view of Indian life. Many 
oY these wore Hindoo princes of very ancient families; 
and no small number boasted of having held their 
property since a long (Jate before j;he Mogul conquest. 
It was natural for the British to regard the order as 
a sort of nobles, and for Lord Cornwallis to suppose 
that he had only to endow them with certain powers 
to obtain the upper class dn which the future enlight- 
enment and elevation of the country depended. 
Whereas in the parts of India which then concerned 
us (a limitation which must be borne in mind) the 
zemindars were the^ class responsible for the payment 
of the land revenue, and virtually, therefore, the 
masters of the cultivators and the land. This com- 
munity of the villages was one of^liability and not of 
possessions; and the zemindars were regarded prac- 
tically as the landowers of society, when they were 
theoretically only the middlemen, whose function was 
to levy tibe revenue, and pay it over to the sovereign. 
This account of the zemindars should be accompanied 
by the warning that their precise character and 
function are still a matter of dispute between the 
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advocates of opposite sys1fems,^some considering them 
as genuine landowners, and others as me»*e officers of 
Government, making t^eir *own fortunes out of their 
office, and at the expense of the ryot§ or cultivators 
from whom they levied the revenue. What Lord 
Cornwallis proposed to do with them was this : 

In 1793 he made proclamation qf a definitive set- 
tlement of the land revenues in Bdhgal. The Go- 
vernment gave up all cl^hn ter an incueased revenue 
in future. The zemindars were to be the proprietors 
of the soil, but un^pr the restriction that thpy coUld* 
not displace any ryot who paid the then existing 
amount of rent. The^ difference between what the 
zemindar received and what he paid to Government * 
was*supposed to be one-third ; and he had a further 
means of improving his fortunes, in the waste lands, 
which were handed over to the class as a gift. 
These lands amounted to at least a third of the whole 
area. The method of equal division was imposed as 
the law of inheritance. All this might look well 
on paper on the Governor-General’s desk; but a 
multitude of difficnlties rose up at the first hour of 
its Enforcement. Zemindars and ryots could not 
agree about rent and other claims ; there were%nd- 
less contradictions about ownership of lands : and as 
soon as there were courts ready to try causes arising 
under the new system, the amount and hopeless 
intricacy of the business might have dismayed any 
but the stoutest heart. Opinions vary still as to the 
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results of the method gn tht whole. Where it fails, 
some lay the blame on Lord Wellesley’s passive 
reception of the policy* wfech he did not try to 
amend; and it,js certain that the official successors 
of Lord Cornwallis were too full of their wars and 
their diplomacy to give proper attention to a scheme 
which involved* the vital interests of nearly the whole 
population. Complaints abounded, certainly ; but it 
may be true that these eompl^ints were a sign of reviv- 
ing life, as far preferable to the previous apathy of the 
' ryit clg.ss as the screams of a ^resuscitated patient 
under the pains of a returning circulation are better 
than the insensibility of a dro\5ming man under water. 
On th^ one hand, again, the rise in the value of 
land, soon apparent at sales, seemed to show that the 
plan worked well ; while, on the other,^it is alleged 
that such rise was not only capricious where the set- 
tlement extended, but that it exactly corresponded 
with the increased yalue of the nearest lands which 
were not subject to the permanent settlement.” It 
could hardly be alleged that the lot of the rjot was 
improved, while the landowner iould find means of 
involving'him in difficulty, ^nd then turning him out, 
in ftder to make way for a tenant who 'would pay 
more. In six years from the first promulgation, a 
former ^wer was restored to the zemindars, on their 
complaint that they could not obtain payment from 
tile ryqts, and on their showing that many of them 
had lost their ancient estates, and been ruined* They 
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gained their point parti/ by ijjiio wing .that the ruined 
zemindars gave place to a new set of landowners 
more oppressive than themselves. They were allowed, 
as of old, to eject the ryots; and ‘then the ryots 
found themselves thrown into a worse purgatory than 
that from*which they had been ostensibly rescued. 
It was under this regime that Rammohun Roy came 
over, and gave us his opinion, which was that tl^e 
system worked well for#\he Company, well for the 
zemindars, and most wretchedly for the ryots. Ben- 
gal paid better than Madras, which was under She 
other system: but then, the North-West provinces, 
which were not under the settlement, paid as well as 
Bengal. The prosperity of the zemindars wa» owing * 
not ^nly to the legitimate resources of the waste 
lands, ^ut to%that exaction of increased rents which 
it was the main object of the whole scheme to pre- 
clude. As for the depressed millions, the testimony 
of Rammohun Roy was very striking. He said that 
one might take one’s stand any whftre in the country, 
and fin^ that within a circle of a hundred miles there 
was probably not one man, outside the landholding 
class, who was in independent circumstance, or even 
in possession of' the comforts of life. No doubt 
matters have ^greatly improved in the quarter of a 
century thaf has elapsed since this testimony was 
recorded ; but the existence of so low an average of 
welfare in 1830 proves that Lord Cornwallis’s plan 
was not adapted for remedying the evils inherent in 
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the Asiatic social sj^tem— such as we found it 
Lord Wellesley, however, l^d no misgivings about 
it, but extended it to conquered and ceded provinces, 
till it had a veiy wide area for the trial of its pojvers. 

Sir Thomas Munro’s scheme, called the Ryotwar 
system, had its trial and its failures too. ' It set out 
from premises the very opposite of those of LoM 
Cornwallis. Society in India, we were told, was 
successful, powerful, civilizK^d, orderly, and refined, 
clothed in bright^ slw-wls and fine muslins, while 
tMb Britons wore hides and painted themselves for 
battle; and the inhabitants of such a country, 
descendants of such ancestor^, must know better than 
any iff>start strangers what social methods were 
most suitable to their constitution and environftient. 
The object should therefore be to make Indian society 
as intensely Asiatic as possible. R was not suggested 
that, for such an aim, the legislating and executive 
authority ought to be Asiatic too ; but the absurdity 
and peril of subjedling fifty millions of people to the 
ideas of European closet-statesmen, who admitted 
their own ignorance of native history, was emphati- 
cally exhibited by the advocates of tl^e Ryotwar 
fjystem. On their part, however, they fell into the 
mistake of imposing a truly Asiatic repression on the 
industrial classes. Stf Thomas Munro* swept away 
all intei*vention between the Government and the tax- 
payer. ^He demolished the intermediate function of 
the tendndars altogether. Every ryot was to have 
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his field surveyed and •assessed; deduction for 
errors was to be made in each group of Assessments, 
and then he was to pay^the* annual rent direct to the 
State ; that rent being fixed for evef , at the amount 
first ’settled. The waste land, after being surveyed 
and classed, was to be taken in hand by the ryots 
at their own pleasure; and they were at liberty to 
give up any portions of their lands, dfjer the assess- 
ment had once determiijftd the valuer This looked 
well at first, like the scheme it was intended to 
supersede; and th^ more because Munro propo^ 
the most liberal terms that could be offered to the 
ryots. But the working was immediately encom- 
passed w’ith difficulties. Alarmed zemindars ^owed 
that isertain fields had paid rent to their fathers, in 
money or in ^ind, for many generations; there were 
many cases in whieh the ryots were virtually tenants 
at will; and in such instances the plan was either 
oppressive or impracticable. By; sweeping away the 
landholders, the only chance of a thinking and lettered 
order <rf society was destroyed. The plan of survey, 
minute and meddlelbme, let loose an army of rapaci** 
qua natiye agents upon the poor ryots, \^ho Vere 
accustomecT to suppose that nothing could be done 
without bribes. According to Sir Thomas Munro 
himself, not more than five per cent, of subordinate 
officials were innocent of peculation. As for the 
collection of the small instalments of rent (or tax, 
whichever it is called), it afforded more opportunity 
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for oppression corruption than the power of any 
constitutionUly intermediate body. Upon one pre- 
tence or another, the loWer ftinctionaries of the State 
might interferp^ with the ryot almost every day. 
Nor could the class, or any members of it, rise in 
fortune and independence. Where there is no middle 
class, or only one class, such elevation never happens. 
In this case the impossibility was strengthened by 
the remarkable arrangemept that bad seasons and 
other accidents should make no difference in the 
paymenyts. As a tad year or tyo might thus ruin 
the most thrifty and industrious cultivator, the 
temptation was irresistible— rto live from hand to 
mouth,‘and be satisfied with what chance might send. 
Thus a whole series of districts sank down ta the 
condition of the few which had before po zemindars, 
and which were noted for their depression. Accord- 
ing to the accounts transmitted of the district 
Coimbatore, where |he Ryotwar system worked best, 
the ryot paid, in 1828, about li. 13s. per annum out 
of a gross produce averaging 5L It seemsf* almost 
incredible that the cultivator should be expected to 
thrive on 78. a year for himself and hi^i family, 
allowing him as much cattle as he could keep in 
consistency with his tillage. It is not surprising that 
the rev^ue under the‘^ Ryotwar system should fall 
fiar below that raised in Bengal under the Permanent 
Settlement. And it is rather surprising if we do not 
perceive that the elevation of society in India must 
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depend on something efse tl^n arbitrary assortment 
of ranks and orders, and ingenious inventions for 
assigning land and coAecting revenue. In as far as 
the people are higher and happier than under native 
anarchy, it is from the moral power with which we 
are invested in their eyes (aftid especially through the 
improvement visible in the character and conduct of 
our officials in India), and from thQ moral vital^iy 
which we are thus able ^b impart to them. Political 
systems must always be weqk or* useless means of 
social advancement till the advancement has ifeelf 
proceeded a long way. Hence we may acknowledge 
the failure, on the whole, of both the schemes proposed 
for the redemption of native society, withcflit losing* 
hope of final successf or denying such beneficial con- 
sequences aa arose from each. Under the one there 
was, no doubt, a Considerable extension of tillage, and 
improved industrial animation. Under the other, the 
peasantry felt an immediate reliefifrom the heavy hand 
of the landholder. For the rest, other influences were 
necessary than belong to any land revenue scheme. 

The crowning glory of Lord Cornwallis’s plan was 
supposed to be the wide diffusion of equal justice. 
For the first time, the peasantry saw the collectors 
of the revenue subject to laws which could be read 
to the people in a way whiclf they could understand ; 
and they were told that if anybody attempted to 
charge them more than the amount settled on the 
institution of the new plan, tiiey had only to apply 
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to the courts to get jt^sticer The courts were pre- 
sently overv^faelmed with applications, which it was 
found impracticable to deal with from the intricacy 
of claims and o£ the evidence brought on behajf of 
them. Matters were worse when the power of 
ejectment was restored tt) the zfcmindars against the 
ryots ; and at the end of a few years it was evident 
that, whatever, the law might say to it, the r^ots 
were made to ^ay higher rents than the settlement 
authorized, and that t?iey could not obtain justice 
wb^n they appealed against the hardship. 

Under the Ryotwar system there was even less 
chance of justice. Sir Thomas Munro believed that 
‘ the old^haiwB, as well as the old customs of the region 
must be adopted ; and he therftbre preserved, a% an 
essential provision ©f the common laTwof Iitjdia in 
civil matters, the Punchayet, or nfethod of arbitra- 
tion. No native, he said, would ever believe that 
justice could be had without resort to it. The 
people, however, abandoned it as soon as they per- 
ceived that courts on the European method involved 
less delay and expense. In three years’ time, even 
the courts in which only native judges |at to ad-* 
minister European law, were resorted to in preference 
to the Punchayet, which might have preserved 
society in India (as Sir' J^es Mackintosh declared 
that it did) before any European .authority was 
established, but which was soon to be confined to 
those localities where the people had never seen an 
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Englishman, nor heard of th^ new pjans which were 
on trial throughout the land. The benefits of the 
Ryotwar scheme, sucTi as they were, were soon 
almost neutralized by the corruptipn of the judicial 
part of the plan. The collectors were found so 
entirely unable to levy the tevenue, that it was con- 
sidered necessary to make magistrates of them, and 
give them the control of the police. This was, a 
return to the old grievance of the ofiteers of Govern- 
ment sitting in judgment ou their own ^cts, ,and 
employing the police to execute their own ^urp&ses. 
More and more power was given to the native col- 
lectors under the Madras Government, till, in a 
quarter of a century, they were authorizedrnot only 
to impose fines but stripes. In 1826 , the Directors 
sent oyer a strong protest against unchecked powers 
being confided tb a class of men who were under 
constant temptation to apply them tyrannically. On 
the whole it is clear that benevedent and just-minded 
men had failed in discovering meafts of carrying justice 
within reach of the whole people. For many years 
the headman of the village was still the main hope 
of the inhabitants, and his traditional authority was < 
worth more to them than any new judicial systenj ; 
and the Brahmins and heads of castes did more to 
preserve order and reconcile differences in their com- 
munities than the best men who worthily placed 
themselves under the orders of the pure^earted 
Comwallii, * 
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In reviewing the ^perafion of the Permanent 
Settlement Aid the Ryotwar system^ it is (as was 
observed before) necessary to^bear in mind that com- 
plement of both schemes which was, after all, never 
introduced — a free trade, inducing an ample coloni- 
zation of the country from Europe. When Lord 
Wellesley made a progress through the upper pro- 
vinces, in 180li* he was delighted by the signs of 
improvement Which weVe vfsible in such agricultural 
distyicts as were fertile ^enough to invite experiment 
suit^ad rare sport among tha wild beasts which 
were disturbed by clearances in the jungle ; and the 
ryots were improving their tillage in the confidence 
' that their rent would not be immediately increased. 
It is true there were not a few old and opulent 
zemindar families, now reduced to poverty, weeping 
along the roadside, having lost the ^states which 
their fathers had held for centuries. It is true these 
were succeeded, too often> by rapacious strangers, 
who used the restored powers of ejectment very 
harshly in regard to the ryots 5 but the greai point 
seemed to be gained in the bringmg new lands into 
cultivation. Such increased production would stimu- 
Ifite commerce when trade was thrown open; and 
commerce would bring capitalists ; and the capitalists 
would mdke roads and canals, opmiing new markets, 
and, through the markets, further producticm still. 
Each village would no longer be all in all to itself— 
in good seasons gutted with food while poor in doth- 
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ing; and in bad season^ pressed by famine because 
there was no access to any granaries. Each village 
was at all times like the hamlets of lower Bengal in a 
flood, cut off fi:om access to every othej, and subsisting 
as best it might; but the hope of the legislators of the 
time was that capital, industry, and commerce would 
unite the settlements into a prosperous community. 
This did not happen ; and allowance must be made 
accordingly in estimating* the>Permar-ent Settlement. 
It was not till 1834 that th§ commercial monopoly 
was broken up ; and it is only recently that public’ 
works of the most essential character have been even 
begun. If India had jbeen freely thrown open and 
colonized pari passu with the growth of free trade^ 
opinion at home, the whole country would by this 
time have heen so attached to English rule, and so 
retained on the side of peaceful industry and com- 
merce, that the Mussulmans would not have con- 
stituted an eighth part of the ^^population ; and the 
Mohammedan element, whether greater or smaller, 
woul(f have been powerless at this day amidst the 
prevalent loyalty to British supremacy. As this did 
not happen, we must suppose that it could not happen; 
but when we remember how confidently the bene- 
volent legislators of sixty years Ago expected it, and 
what have been the consequences of the disappoint- 
ment, allowance must be made for very bitter grief, 
though it may be more natural than philosophical. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I 

BEGINNING, OF THE SUBSIDIARY SYSTEM. 

THE MAHRATTA WAR. 

1799 — 1804 . 

r 

them be pressed and ready to givfi aids and succours to 
their confederates, as it ever was with the Romans : insomuch as 
if the co^ederates had leagues defensive with divers other states, 
and, upon invasion offered, did impldre their aids severally, yet 
Vbe Eomaps would ever be the foremost.” — ^B acon. 

From my gossip’s bread a large piece for my godson*” • 

Proverb. 

« 

At the opening of our century, the political world 
were talking almost as much of Lord Wellesley’s 
Subsidiary system nnd the Mahratta war as of 
^feonaparto and th^ King’s illness. What was the 
Subsidiary system of Lord Wellesley? And whence 
was the Mahratta war ? * 

We must glance at the parties concerned in both, 
and see what they were doing in their respective 
places. 

Lord Wellesley was at Madras for a time, having 
found it necessary to be present in the Deccto 
during the war with Tippoo, leaving the Council 
at .Oaicutta to take care of the government^ there# 
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From day to day he was feeljng very painfully the 
anomalous character of the British rifle in India, 
which compelled him^to exercise absolute power 
while subjecting him to penalties for doing it ac- 
cording to his own judgment. The ostensible rulers, 
the theoretical governors of India, were non-resident, 
and so far off‘ that they could rule only by means of 
Viceroys ; and the Viceroys must act upon thejr 
own judgment, knowing •liow Improbable it was that 
thein views should coincide with^ those of Directors 
sitting in London,%remote from the local kicideifts 
and atmosphere by which all practical good govern- 
ment must always be Ijrgely influenced. Lord Wel- 
lesley had opened out his proposed course c(^ policy 
in despatches from the Cape, when on his voyage 
out. All tliat he saw in India, and all that he 
learned from the* conquest of Tippoo and Mysore 
ctnflrmed his views — which were these. 

The British factories had become provinces, and it 
was no longer a question whether Ihe English should 
or coufd recede from their footing in India. Asiatic 
government was so infernal ” in its character, and 
the feuds of various tribes, nations, and states were 
80 irreconcilable that the greftt peninsula (as large 
as Europe, without Russia) must have been a mere 
hell upon earth if oar civiltzatum and our control 
had haw withdrawn. There we were; and there 
we molt remain. The great question was, on what 
footing? Could we stand iitill, oeoupying onr own 
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settlements, carrying on the Company’s commerce, 
and simply ^maintaining the frontier? It could not 
be done. The French h^ all but established their 
supremacy over, the great prince of the Deccan, 
the Nizam ; so that it was by a singularly fortunate 
union of chance, wisdbm and courage that the 
French force at Hydrabad had been broken up, 
and the officers got rid of. Every prince in India 
would have been subotned'by the French if we had 
not intercepted the^ operation. We have seen that 
th^ move against Tippoo was <3nly just in time. 
Again, the Deccan was more variously peopled than 
Northern India, from more remnants of an ancient 
order of population being visible, and the Mogul 
power less thoroughly pervading and established. 
The Mysore usurpers showed what would have been 
the fate of all the Hindoo inhabitahts of the Deccan 
if the British had sat still within their own fronti#, 
and left all other states to fight out their quarrels, 
and the great Hindoo population to be overrun by 
the Mohammedan ferocity. If the more warlike 
Hindoos, as the Rajpoots and the Mahrattas, should 
set up their front against the Mussulmans, the 
prospect was simply df an internecine war. Under 
such circumstances the British could not sit still. 
Should they enter on a fcareer of conquest by arms, 
which the heterogeneous multitudes of inhabitants 
-^tms of millions of each division — should become 
our subjects, dependent upon us in every act^ and for 
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every resource of their lives ^ Nobody desired this* 
The English have no taste for foreigh conquest, 
well as they like an evir-expanding field of action 
and enterprise. There was not an Ejiglishman, fi*om 
the King to the interloper,’^ who did not regard 
war in India as a great ^il,. however justifiable 
or necessary it might be. What was to be done, 
then, if we could neither quit the country, nor 
still, nor go forward in -it? This waS the question 
which Lord Wellesley had pondered on his way 
to the Cape, and ever since ; and out of his med^ 
tations grew his Subsidiary system. About him 
were collected Englishmen of very various quality. 
Some of the old sort were mere traders and brokers, 
transacting their own. little tyrannies on the sly, 
and wishing for the good days back again when the 
Directors were , fiot so particular, or so well 
informed, or their officials so scrupulous and severe. 
There were a few traitors, picking up everything 
that could be reported to the •Directors to the 
disadvantage of the Govemor-GeneraL There 
were honourable and earnest men, who were as 
difficult to deal with as the bad ones, from the 
effect of Anglo-Indian life at that period. It has 
been said that every man long resident there at 
that time was either Brahnlinised or teU-mmtk; 
either apathetic and submissive, or vehement and 
self-willed; and, though this could have been only 
partially true, Lord Wellesley found it sufficiently 
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irksome to have voices aWays calling out to him to 
let things alone, or to set his foot on the necks of one 
hundred millions of AsiatiA. Very naturally and 
wisely he up his mind, and incurred the 

reproach of pride of opinion rather than of infirmity 
of purpose. Right reyally determined were his 
views and his actions* 

Looking abroad from Fort St. George, what was 
there to be seen ? First ftie Carnatic, where affairs 
were carried on und^ British control, in return for 
ti/e preservation of the State. # The Nabob could 
neither take care of himself nor his subjects, and he 
was a willing pensioner of aurs, receiving one-fifth 
of the>* state revenue, and turning over to us the 
charge of his ruined villages, his wasted plains^ and 
the .orphans of the peasantry swept awiiy in Tippoo’s 
invasions. Northwards of the Cgfrnatic w^as Hydra- 
bad, the Nizam’s territory, which depended on us 
for its welfare almost as absolutely as the Carnatic. 
There sat the restless and jealous Mussulman ruler 
in his palace, now sending to the British Resident 
to say how happy he was to be* rid of the domina- 
tion of the military French ; now bending his ear to 
whispers about how easy it would be to drive the 
English into the sea> if he would only ally himself 
with the French, or the Mahrattas ; and then again 
resolting to adhere to the British, because they who 
could conquer Tippoo, must be the strongest force 
in ilm field. After the fall of Seringapatam, the 
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Nizam was pettish and stiiky about liis gains, which 
fell far short of his expectations ; but thcp first cloud 
in his sky brought him fienftent to the feet of the 
English. They » refused to be im^ljcated in his 
quarrSls with the Mahrattas ; but within his frontier 
they virtually ruled. The great rolling prairies” 
of Hydrabad were surveyed by English officials, 
to whom the peasantry paid their proportion of pro^ 
ducc, thankful to be secured from further demands ; 
the old forts, perched on crags within the line of 
the Ghauts, were w^clied, or dismantled in joase eS 
their sending, out marauders; thieves were driven 
out of their haunts in the ruined cities which 
crumbled awaj amidst the sandy plains ; the Qritisb 
Residcjpt r I welt in a j}alace built for him, with all the 
splendour of Asia, and all the comfort of Europe. 
Around liim were# miles of ruined dwellings and 
gardens run to waste; and under his eyes were 
transacted the intrigues of a .court \yhich was 
described at the time as a sort of experiment to 
determine with how little morality men can associate 
together.” Every ddljr there was a murder ; every 
week there was an intrigue. The Englishman, 
traversing Hydrabad on his elephant, was the 
conservator of society ; and the British troops were 
the only hope of peace and safety. West of the 
Carnatic lay Mysore, where the British were sin- 
cerely cherished for what they had done, as weU as 
for what they might do. They had restored the 
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Hindoo family of sovereJ^s ; and the Brahmins 
were promoting pilgrimages to the old temples, for 
the encouragement of kfiowladge and of commerce, 
while the industrial orders worked * cheerfully under 
their relief from the savage rapacity of Hyder and 
Tippoo, Their old minister, Poomeeah, who had 
used his influence for the best, was still in office and 
showing what lie could do. In two years he made 
fifty bridges, ceventy-^our miles of canal, and 1,100 
miles of excellent ro^wi. Looking down from that 
i/ctble-land to the west, we sep Malabar, with its 
prodigious forests filling up the spacp between the 
Ghauts and the sea. Theu deeply-wooded chasms 
and the shelves of the precipices had many a time 
been sought by fugitives from the cruel M%hratta 
troopers who were.for ever desolating, the territory, 
north and south of Poonah. The Poonah sovereigns 
were still captives, and their territory was still 
administered by a hereditary Prime Minister, called 
the Peishwa, whwiever the Peishwa could hold his 
ground against the northern Mahrattas, Scindiah 
and Holkar, who sometimes ufiited against Poonah, 
and sometimes fought with each other on account of 
it* At the time when Lord Wellesley' was about to 
inaugurate his system, the Peishwa was buried in 
pleasure, while agitated by apprehensions 6f all kinds. 
He dreaded dethronement by Holkar ; and he was 
jealous of the supervision of the British* His person, 
siivathed in white muslin, was elegant as a lady^s ; 
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the jewels he wore might almost have bought a 
European kingdom ; his soldiery were bold, sinewy, 
robust and martial, compared with Indians generally, 
with nothing approaching to a uniform, and arms of 
any kind they could obtain. When the' English 
were away the Peishwa wcis afraid of his soldiers, 
and of the news they might bring Kim of Holkar’s 
approach, and of his carrying all bbfore him ; and 
when the English were at» hard he insulted them in 
the rashilfess of fear, or broke^ his promises to them, 
as the thought of thg French or ot' Scindiah’s, threats 
against the pritish crossed his mind. And again, 
if any British traveller^ told him of the goodwill of 
England his countenance was radiant with j(\y. As 
for S^indiah, he had usurped the portions of four 
princes, of whom the Peishwa 'Vf as one and Holkar 
another.* The mention of such a fact will show the 
state of affairs which Lord Wellesley was contem- 
plating as well (for our purpose hpre) as tb© detailed 
history of each of the rival Mahrntta chiefs. Then 
there w>bis in the north, Oude, , where no fulfilment of 
existing terms could be expected without an intro- 
duction of more British authority. Again, there 
were alarms'* of invasion on the side of Cabul, unless 
we could oppose a formidable front by means of 
native alliance!^. This much of description must 
suffice. It is sufficiently evident that anarchy must 
overrun the whole of Hindostan, unless some prin- 
ciple of poKcy were adopted^ and a fitting scheme of 

O 
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procedure based upon it. ♦ We see that a variety of 
states, som^ Mohamifiedan and some Hindoo, some 
ruled by ambitious and others by timid princes, 
some obstinate and others fickle, but all weak and 
ill-governed, were in fact awaiting from the British 
their sentence of destruction by internecine wars, or 
their reprieve by means of a wise British policy. 

Thus it was in India. Elsewhere the Shah of 
Persia was T^atcliing^ hisi*, opportunity of pleasing 
Franco and Russia by assailing India witfi a force 
^m Affghanistan.^ 6onapartc, wlu had communi- 
cated with Tippoo from Egypt, was keenly intent on 
every means of strengthening a policy adverse 
to the English, by sending clever agents to native 
courts ; and Russia did not lose sight of her here- 
ditary policy in regard to India, at a moment when 
Anglo-Indian councils were evidently troubled. 
In London, the great majority of the Directors 
disapproved of every step of Lord Wellesley ^s, 
while he was eagerly supported throughout by 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Sidmouth. By every mail the 
Governor-General received emphatic encouragement 
from the Cabinet, while it seemed too probable 
that the next would bring from the Directors 
an extinction of his policy. Under such circum- 
stances what was the Subsidiary system of the 
Marqpiis Wellesley? 

The first object was to enable all the states 
with which we had relations to keep their engage- 
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ments with us; and thfs implied af the moment 
excluding the French from those States, and 
precluding wars among llie respective rulers. Such 
was the aim. The result was givjiig us virtual 
possession of the Carnatic, the Nizam’s dominions, tlic 
Peishwa’s territory, and tBe kingdom of Oude. 
Thus much was done before continual opposition 
from home induced Lord Wellesley first to relax ia 
his policy, and then to * leate his ^reat scheme 
unfinished. If he could have^ foreseen how amply 
the India House authorities would acknowledge hiiT 
merits before, he died, his career would probably 
have been a different oms in its later stages. 

The method was determined by the degree of 
success which attended our arrangements in the 
Carnatic, and* yet more in the Nizam’s dominions. 
The conversion of •the Nizam from a restless and 
dangerous neighbour into a firm ally produced 
a great effect throughout India, and fully justified, 
in the eyes of British statesmen there, an extension 
of the Experiment. The Subsidiary system was 
a system of permanent treaties with the States of 
India, by which England was to supply a military 
force to each* and to control all state affairs (except 
such as related to the royal family) through a 
Resident — the ‘expense of both these institutions 
being borne by the state thus assisted. Lord 
Wellesley’s policy was to use every occasion on 
which we were compelled, in either prudence 

0 2 
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or humanity, to interfere with an Indian prince, 
to render <that state subservient to English rule, 
while preserving its tiatif e court, religion, and 
customs. By this method all violence to native 
feelings and habits was avoided; the sovereign 
remained a visible object of the ancient homage, and 
the name of^ independence remained. The thing 
was gone, assuredly; but no method could have 
preserved it jr midst the v^orruption and humiliation 
in which every state )vas sunk ; whereas destruction 
wax: and famine was thus averted. It is enough 
to say in the way of comment, that India has 
since been repeatedly at peace from end to end, 
for thg^iSrst time in history; that the non-Mussulman 
portion of the inhabitants (seven-eighths gf the 
whole at this tinje) have become more and more 
attached to our rule ; that industry, *^Becurity, 
and comfort (backward as they still are) have 
advanced almost marvellously as the expansion 
of our frontier ;c and that the revenue increased 
at once, in Lord Wellesley’s own term, by his 
system and his financial refShns together, from 
seven to fifteen millions. Such was his Sub- 
sidiary system. Now, what and wherefore was 
the Mahratta war? 

The Mahrattas, weJiave seen, wefe first heard of 
in ^e direction of the Nerbudda, Candeish, and 
(some add) Ghizerat The cause of their power 
in the southern regions was that their great founder. 
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Sevajee, received from the Rajah of Bejapore, in the 
time of Aurungzebe, a gift of^ lands in 4he Carnatic, 
with the command of li),0G0 cavalry. -His first use 
of the advantage was to seize Poonah, in the 
character of a Zemindary, increasing the number 
of his soldiers, and levying contributions over a wide 
circuit. His descendants were feeSle as princes; 
but there were always chiefs ready &ough to adogt 
a marauding life ; and m#re aiid more of them were 
for ever issuing from mountain retreats, to lay 
waste the country to vast disfances. Th^ worst 
consequence^ of *the establishment of such a mode 
of life was that there ^ould be no end to it. The 
larger the predatory force grew, the more impossible 
it was that it could be sustained otherwise than 
by pillage ; and so prodigious had the evil become 
at the ehd of the. last century, that Indian society, 
when our rulers took it in hand, was of two kinds 
only — it was either of the Mahratta type, an 
exaggeration of the predatory stag^ of civilization, in 
which •the rulers were freebooters, scarcely pre- 
tending to govern ^heir subjects, and rarely seen 
in their own cities; or it was under the rule of 
princes whb cared for nothing but pleasure and 
the means of obtaining it, being rapacious in regard 
to revenue, but otherwise leaving their subjects 
to take care of themselves. Poonah and its Peishwa 
afforded an example of the one and Hydra- 

bad, with its Nizam, of the other. When the 
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Subsidiary system came into action this dreary 
alternative mas driven beyond the' pale of the 
British influence, and solnething inestimably better, 
however imperfect still, began to grow up at 
once within our frontier. 

In Lord Wellesley’s ^ time the Mahrattas were 
widely spread over the north and west of India, 
fighting among themselves for the state of Malwa, 
while the head lof their go’vemments was at Poonah. 
They were the floating^ third party which occasioned 
aed determined alliances ‘betwe^;ii any other two; 
and great was the profit they made by being 
the bugbear of all. In 1770 they were the cause of 
the British alliance with the Mysore Sultans. The 
Nizam played fast and loose with us accordiigg to 
the demonstrations of the MahrattaS;^ who were 
the allies of both the Nizam and ^he British when 
Tippoo was humbled by the loss of half his 
territories in 1789.. At the next shifting of the 
scene the Nizam tad been perilously weakened b^ 
the Mahrattas, while they, again, werjs apprelffensive 
of attack from Persia and Cabfll, at a time when 
they were at war among themselves. It was plain 
that no peace could be expected, nor any' stability of 
alliance and government hoped for^ while these wild 
chiefs held their power of annoyance, and wer^ 
driven by their needs to disturb everybody within 
reachu This was justification enough of an under- 
taking by the British to check the Mahrattas ; but 
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more was furnished' by the ^accasion used for the 
purpose. 

Without going into ^he confused history of the 
Mahratta succession, I may just shf)w the compli- 
cation of the case at the opening of*the century. 
The sovereign who died in 1797 Jeft four sons, 
whose territory towards the north was usurped by 
the great chief Scindiah, who was careful to keep up 
a close alliance with the Peishwa at Poonah, as 
the head of the whole nation. • Soindiah’s great rival 
was Holkar, who^ field of action was north of 
the Vindhy^ range, in Malwa, but who came down 
into the Deccan in th^ hope of touching Scindiah in 
the most sensitive part, by humbling the f Sishwa, 
the fSeblest of the whole set He marched to 
do this, in •1801, driving the Peishwa from his 
capital. The deposed prince petitioned for British 
aid, in return for which he would become tributary 
to the Company. Lord Wellesley availed himself of 
the opportunity, and used it for comprehending in 
the alliance as mauy^of the Mahratta chiefs as could 
be induced ^to join it On their part, Holkar and 
Scindiah bptli sought the British alliance as a 
resource against each other. The first steps taken 
by the Government were to afford refuge to the 
Peishwa ; to send an ambassador to Scindiah’s 
court; to station a large force on the Mysore 
frontier, as a protection against Holkar; and to 
prepare the Bombay troops for any service that 
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might be suddenly required. These preparatory 
events happened in 1801 and 1802. It was on 
the last day of 1802 that the treaty of Bassein was 
signed — the ins^trument by which the Peishwa bound 
himself to perpetual alliance •with the British in 
return for their restoring him to power. It was 
no slight engagement for the English to enter into ; 
^nd the real enterprise was nothing less than carry- 
ing on war with France on Indian territory. Not 
oply were the Mahratta troops organized and 
commanded by French officers. But so large a grant 
of territory on the Jumna and the '"Ganges had 
been made to one of them, M.^^erron, as to constitute 
a French state in the heart of the northern provinces. 
The aggregate territory of the Mahratta ‘bhiefs 
extended from Delhi to the Kistna, tind from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Gulf of Cambay ; an area of 
970 miles by 900, comprehending a population 
of 40,000,000. The Governor-General’s "brother 
Arthur” had been for many months meditating 
how this war should be carr^ifd. on, if it should 
become inevitable ; and here he now won his first 
great fame. He set forth on his enterprise three 
months sooner than his own judgment would have 
advised, and without the protection of well-filled 
rivers — in March, that is, instead of June, 1803. 
But by his celerity he saved Poonah, which was 
to have been burned, according to the orders of 
Holkar in liis retreat The Peishwa re-entered 
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his capital on the 13th of M#y. It was presently 
apparent that Scindiah, Holkar, and ^he French, 
with the Bhoonsla and^ other second-rate Mahratta 
chiefii, w'ere all in alliance against tlwe British ; and 
the crisis was so important that full powers of every 
kind were Committed to General Wellesley, to save 
the delays and possible differences wl^ch would have 
arisen from references to the head-quarters of 
Government. At the peace of Amiens, Lord 
Sidmouth had negligently a.llq|sred Pondicherry 
to be restored to Prance; and there French troops 
were now landed, to be mustered in M. Perron^s 
northern territory. Not a man of them, how- 
ever, got beyond Pondicherry; and as s6on as 
war with France broke out again, they were all 
made pjisontrs. Without this aid the enemy 
were abundantly strong. Their force consisted of 
210,000 infantry and 100,000 cavalry. It was a 
grand occasion for our young general ; and grandly 
he met it. He and his brother f)lanned the cam- 
paign, and fully \vTOught out their work. 

Four British armies were to attack ’the territories 
of the confederated princes on all sides. All the four 
armies were victorious, and the business was finished 
in five months.^ The Deccan force, where Wellesley 
was, followed Scindiah in various marches in the 
Nizam’s dominions (the Nizam being just dead, and 
Hydrabad in an excitable state); and Wellesley, 
with only 4,500 men, came upon the enemy, 30,000 
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or 40,000 strong, not waiting for Colonel 

Stevenson with his larger force, won the battle of 
Assye, on the 23rd of September, 1803. The 
victory of Arg?mm followed, and the great fort of 
Gawnlghur, supposed impregnable, was taken in 
December. The Bhoonsla first sued for peace, and 
Scindiah followed. Colonel Murray had humbled 
Scindiah’s power in Guzerat, before the battle of 
Assye was won, the great fort of Baroach being 
^aken on the 29th c*f August. The third army was 
under Lake, who had the same powers in Hindostan 
Proper that ^jTellesley had in the Deccan. The 
French fled without fighting ; and M. Perron’s 
prestige was gone, and the French power with it, 
from the moment when he placed himself aiid his 
interests under British protection, with bitter com- 
plaints of his allies. A great victory within sight 
of the minarets of Delhi enabled Lake to restore the 
deposed sovereign, Shah Aulum; and the whole 
Mohammedan power in India declared for allegiance 
to England from the moment wlj^n the Mogul Em- 
peror was reinstated. The battles of Muttra, Agra, 
and finally Laswarree were won — ^the latt,er on the Ist 
of November. The Mahrattas, led by the French, 
were the most formidable foe ever encountered by us 
out of Europe* They had every resource of science, 
engineering, courage, and discipline ; yet they were 
alita 3 rs beaten* At that time Lake’s reputation 
stddd as high as Wellesley’s, and deservedly. Both 
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received the thanks of Parliament, and Lake a 
peerage, and Wellesley the^ Knighthood of the Bath. 
The fourth field of wa*^fare was Cuttack, which it 
was indispensable to keep open for^^ommunications 
between Calcutta .and the two southern presidencies. 
The French were riding in the Bay •£ Bengal, and 
a land route must be preserved. Colonel Harcourt, 
with a small force, worsted the light troops of tlfc 
Bhoonsla on every encounter, toot the city of 
Munickpatam, and the fortre'fes of Barabuttee ; aii^ 
thus the whole province of Cuttack was ours, and 
the entire cbast, from the Hooghly to Pondicherry. 
On a promontory of tllat coast, among the salt sands 
of Cuttack, stands the great pagoda of Juggernaut, a 
landnTark to voyagers, and the centre of pilgrimage 
by land.. The priests came to put their temple and 
themselves under *Colonel Harcourt’s care ; and he 
accepted the charge. 

It was one of the most wonderful campaigns on 
record.^ The warlike Mahratta princes were attacked 
on a scale worthy •^eir martial reputation. Their 
enemy came upon them from a wide circumference, 
from the s^ shore, tHe passes of the Ghauts, the 
high plains of the Deccan, the tracks of the forest, 
the river-fordsi the salt sands of Cuttack, and the 
rank swamps of Bengal. I'he Mahrattas found 
themselves driven in, like wild beasts by a ring of 
hunters ; 'and there was no point of the circle that 
they could break through. They could only submit ; 
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and they miist have feJt as if the world was witness- 
ing their submission fr9m every ridge, from the 
Himalaya to Mysore, andVrom every spire and 
bastion, from ©elhi to Seringapatam. Our q^cces- 
sions of territory were considei*able ; hut much 
greater was the extension of our virtual dominion. 
The States, reJeased from Mahratta tyranny, were 
thankful for our alliance and even the conquered 
princes were in admiration at the moderation of the 
J;e,rms proposed. Their possessions were secured to 
them, on conditions which would* prevent their being 
mischievous. They -were, in fact, the Vassals of the 
English ; but they enjoyed ^heir nominal dignities 
and their wealth. If their occupation was gone, 
that was because it was not compatible with the 
welfare of their neighbours. Instead of*heing crushed 
by a merciless conqueror, they were permitted to 
pass under the Subsidiary system of a statesman. 
Parliament had long before interdicted conquest in 
India for the sake of territory : but this case was so 
clearly one«of war with France,, bn another soil, that 
the world could not have wondered if the Mahratta 
war had been considered an exceptioiji to the rule. 
As it was not so considered, it remains as great in 
its moral quality as in its military ^.ceompUshment, 
and its political and social results* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BEGINNING OF SEPOY MUTINIES. 

1763 — 1805 . 

“ Mislike me njot for my complexion, 

The shadowed livery of the burnished sun, 

To ^hom I am a neighbour and near bred. 

Bring me the faijest creature northward born. 

Where Phoebus* fire scarce thaws the icicles. 

And let us make incision for your love, * • 

To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine.** 

SUAKSPERE. 

“Foster a raven, ^nd it will peck out your eyes.** — Pr&verb, 

Unbkb all modifications that we have been induced 
to try, our Indian government has always and neces- 
sarily been grounded on a military basis. The con- 
dition and tempej> of our armies has always been 
the first consideration in discussing the state of our 
great dependency. The Subsidiary system was in 
itself an essential extension of this basis; and in con- 
sequence, the condition of the army in India became 
more and more interesting to* the authorities at home 
as one state after another entered into alliance with 
us: and*when, in 1806, and again in 1809, a rude 
shock was given to our confidence in our Indian 
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soldiery, the interest spread far down among the 
ranks of tke general public. By the political 
biographies, and other r6co»ls of the early years of 
the century, we see that our Indian Empire was 
generally supposed to be in imminent peril through 
the discontents of our folces. Present circumstances 
throw a strong light of illustration and interest on 
tlie incidents of the various Indian mutinies, from 
the enlistment of the first Sepoy to the reign of Lord 
Wellesley’s successor,^ supposed at the time to be 
probably the last Governor-General of India. 

The panic once over, statesmen began to be 
ashamed of it, and to see or* say that there were 
dangers ‘greater even than mutiny. If our soldiers 
had been all of one race, any extensive mutiny > must 
have been fatal, they allowed; but oxijf troops were 
of singularly various quality, even then. Not Moscow 
itself, on a coronation day, could show so strange 
an array of warriors, gathered fi:om the diverse 
regions of the Bucsian empire, as an Indian Gover- 
nor-General could parade on anjr occasion which 
might compel him to concentrate'his forces. The ad- 
vantage of the case was that tls^e were always troops 
of one race, country, and faith, ready and eager to 
put down those of another, on the occurrence of rebel- 
lion, Mussulman was against Hindoo, and different 
Mohammedan sects and Hindoo tribes hated one 
another as cordially as Islam and Heathendom could 
hato ^oh other* No combination of indigenous 
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powers, large enough to endanger the British, could 
ever take place; and thus, while our rule must 
become more essentially military with the extension 
of our authority, the perils of a miKtary rule must 
diminish. So men said when two great mutinies 
were over : but few or none had a cwsolatory word 
to say while they lasted. • 

For nearly twenty years prior to 1766 our ^epoys 
were organized in bodies of l(5o each, commanded by 
a subadar, a native officer, un&er*the eye of European 
superintendent^K iFor thirty years more the com- 
panies were formed into battalions of 1,000 men 
each, still under their subadars, but commanded 
by European , officers. For^ four-and-twen^J’ years 
more— that is, up to 1820 — ^two battalions constituted 
a regiment;* and at that date the battalions were 
reduced to 500 men each. During the earlier periods, 
the spirit of the Sepoys of the two oldest presidencies 
was that of the devoted soldiery of Clive during 
the sigge of Arcot, They worslnpped the force of 
character shown bjj the creators of their function, as 
appeared by their bringing their children of two or 
three generations to salaam before the portraits of 
Coote, Meadows, and their beloved Wallis.” They 
threw all their faculties into their profession, gloried 
in it, and prospered in it, so as to excite wonder in all 
beholders, and enthusiasm in their commanders till 
the changes which took place in 1798 in the con- 
stitution of regiments, and in the proportion of 
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Europeans to natives.^ In the war against Tippoo, 
the Sepoys '^undoubtedly gained much in point of 
discipline, by a larger intei^nixture of Europeans; 
but it seemed o, to take some of the heart out of 

them, and to lessen at once their pride and their 
confidence. TJie difficulty was already Experienced 
which has perplexed our management of our native 
a^rmy at intervals ever since. When the propor- 
tion of European officers* was smallest the native 
soldiers were on ^hek* best behaviour, and most 
Stthched to their British commatidQ?*s — their pride 
and self-respect being engaged in theif' duty; but 

then, it is not safe to leave n&tive soldiers so much 
to themselves. On the other hand, when the regi- 
ments have been most abundantly officered by the 
Company, they could be better looked aftgr; but 
their complacency was depressed, *and their attach- 
ment to their commanders visibly cooled. Such is 
the testimony of Sir John Malcolm, a highly qualified 
observer, and an® eye-witness of devoted Sepoy 
service on the one hand, and Sejwy mutiny on the 
other. It was 4ie who obtained for Oawder Beg, a» 
native cavalry officer, the cOfiimand of^a body of 
2,000 of the Nizam’s regular horse, in the campaign 
of 1799, and who watched his progress, as aide-de- 
camp of General Campbell, during the reduction of 
the Ceded Districts, and as one of the most confi- 
dential of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s officers’' in the 
campaign of 1803. It was Malcolm who recom- 
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mended a native officer to the Shah of Persia, to 
organize and instruct a body of Persian^soldiery, and 
who relied on the gdod •military conduct of our 
Sepoys in Georgia, where they dis^guished them- 
selves in several battles, in the service of the Shah. 
He saw how nobly the SepSys fough^^in the tremen- 
dous conflicts of the Mahratta war, ^d he witnessed 
the two extremes of Sepoy conduct in the Vellore 
case in 1806 , when one bdfly murdered their officers, 
and another put them to death Jor doing it. After 
many years’ study of the native force, Malcolm^ 
opinion was^that the changes which improved the 
discipline of the Sepoys by introducing more Euro- 
peans and more English discipline among them, did 
far mfire mischief than good by impairing the original 
spirit of military loyalty which distinguished Olive’s 
soldiery in the fitst crisis of our eastern progress. 
Distinguished as he was for his high conserva- 
tism, there was nothing in any possible Government 
of India that Sir John Malcolm deprecated more 
earnestly than a^Commander-in-Chief who should 
countenance martini; rule in the anayy forgetting 
that no perfection in#>iappearance and discipline can 
make amends for the loss of the temper and attach- 
ment of the native soldiers under his command.” 

The Madras Sepoys hold the first rank during the 
early history of our Indian dominion. Those of 
Bombay were of a different kind, and applicable to a 
different service. They were recruited from all 

p 
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available sources. only were Mussulman and 
Hindoo throVn together, but the Hindoos were of 
various countries and castet, some being scarcely 
superior in ranl^ to the Pariahs on the Coromandel 
coast. There were a few Christians also, and many 
Jewsl these la|it being iound to make th^ very best 
soldiers till they grew elderly, when drink usually 
degraded them. One great advantage of the 
admixture in ‘the Bombay force was that it 
was more availably iSr foreign service than that 
o5F ‘Madras. It was, in fact, scarcely possible for 
high-caste soldiers to undergo a voyage •without loss 
of caste. A few did undertake the necessary self- 
denial when invited by popular officers to volunteer ; 
but a positive order to go to sea was sure to pit)duce 
mutiny. There was no such difficulty ij^ith the 
Bombay force, while their attachment to their com- 
manders could not be exceeded. It was always a 
well-weeded force, from the circumstances of its 
position* Discontented recruits could always abscond 
into the neighbouring Mahratta territories, an^ those 
who remained Vere thereby proved superior to the 
temptation. Tippoo could nWfer induce ^any of the 
hmidreds of them whom he held prisoners to enter 
his service, though he offered every possible indtice- 
meht, and punished thbm bitterly for refusal: and 
when at lengtii they and the European prisoners of 
WRf were on their weary march to Madras, in 
otiier to be sent round to Bombay, some of them 
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nightly eluded their guards, and visited their officers 
(by swimming tanks or at other rislls) to bring 
them money or food,s saiying that Sepoys could 
live upon anything, but that Englishmen needed 
mutton and beef. This was truly a spirit not 
to be trifled with. There are several instances on 
record of' the deliberate intervention of these men 
to save their commanders from the certain deatli 
which they drew upon fhemselves. • They thought 
all was explained, when they pleaded that ofiicers! 
lives were worth nB)re than Sepoys. * * 

As for th® Bengal native army, it originated with 
the few companies wk) attended Clive to Calcutta, 
in 1756. The first battalions raised in Bengal were 
callei after the names of their commanders — each 
compan]^ by# that of its captain ; each company 
having its own standard of the same ground as its 
facings, and a device derived from its subadar, 
— a crescent, a sabre, &c. In 1760 the British- 
officers in Bengal were 18 captains, 26 lieutenants, 
and iS ensigns, ail busy in organizing battalions, 
consisting each of &n companies of itOO men each. 
In half a century^^iie Bengal Native Infantry 
were not fewer than 60,000, commanded by 1,600 
European officers. The soldiers were of the proudest 
classes of natives — Mohamflaed^s and higb-caste 
Hindoos — a large proportion of them Eajpoots, the 
very representatives of Hindooisuw^-an order come 
up, as it werOj from the depths of the past to show 
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the modern world what sort of men Hindostan 
was once full of ; a stalwart soldiery of tall stature 
and unmixed blood ; men believing nothing, and in- 
sisting upon e^^erything they were accustomed to ; 
with no faith, but plenty of superstition ; servile to 
power, and diabolically oppressive to h^plessness: 
prone to self-tprture, without any power of self- 
(Jenial ; bigoted to home and usages, without avail- 
able affections or morality; smooth in language 
and manners, whije brutal in grain: incapable of 
compassion, while disposed to good-nature; good- 
tempered in general, with exceptions ^bf incompa- 
rable vindictiveness ; timid for a twelvemonth, and 
then madly ferocious for a day, or heroically 
devoted for an hour : frivolous and fanatical*^ liars 
in general, and martyrs on occasion^ scoundrels 
for the most part, and heroes by a rare transfigura- 
tion. Such were, and such are, the Rajpoots of 
whom our Bengal army has always been largely 
composed, and who have been the perplexity of plain- 
witted Englishmen for the hundre<\ years just closed 
with the Delhi atrocities of 1857. 

None but the students of Inuiaii history are aware 
how common mutiny has been in all the presidencies, 
and especially in Bengal. After the war with the 
Onde‘ Nabob, in 1J63, ‘there was an outbreak, pre- 
sently retracted. In 1764, eight of the Red Battalion 
were blown away from guns — ^twenty moVe being 
sentenced to death in another form. It was on this 
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occasion that three grenadiers stipulated for prece- 
dence, as before related. Inr the very next year 
Clive showed extraordi^arj^ confidence in his sepoys, 
on occasion of the celebrated mutinj- of the Bengal 
ofiicers. Finding that the cashiered officers hung 
about the neighbourhood in a bodjj^ Olive sent a 
corps of Sepoys to disperse them, o{ bring them in 
prisoners. Yet were these high-caste soldiers un- 
trustworthy when the se4 was in question ; for in 
1782, three corps in Bengal* mjitinied on the first 
rumour of foreign Service, so that it was necessarjf t<f 
break them^p, and draft^them into other battalions. 
One of the three corps was the Mathews” which 
had won high honour during a career of twenty- six 
yearsi* How well the native troops would serve in 
the most lab^irious and perilous expeditions by land 
is shown in the tWo grand marches from Bengal to 
the other presidencies in the time of Hastings. The 
Bombay march has been described before; and it 
has been related that 5,000 Bengal infantry, with a 
small force of cavalry and artillery, arrived at 
Madras at a most cntical moment, after a march of 
1,100 miles througl^Shittack and the Circars. It 
was in that campaign that our Bengal sepoys are 
said to have fiwt encountered European troops hand 
to hand. Excellent soldiefs as the French were, 
they met their match in the Rajpoots, who mainly 
composed the Bengal force ; and the traditions of the 
fight at Cuddalore were one of the main grounds ot 
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confidence in our native army when a French in-^ 
vasion of liadia by way of Cabul was afterwards 
expected. The Bengal Ca^lry was an inconsider- 
able body long after the Infantry had won many 
honours. It was only just ready for use when the 
Mahratta war broke odt. As it consisted mainly of 
Mussulmans, it rushed eagerly into the conflict with 
Mahrattas. Mohammedan cavalry and Rajpoot in- 
fiintry won tho highest reputation during the five 
months of the first Mahratta war ; and it was they 
^vvko, in the most dreary moments of toil and 
discomfort to which Lake’s army was subjected, 
cheered their European officers with the words, 
Keep, up your hearts! We will take you safe to 
Agra.” Lake won their attachment, and the. deeds 
they did in his service would fill a volume. If such 
a volume were before us now, it would be no easy 
matter to believe that we can never more have a 
Bengal native army (and to have none at all is bettor 
than to have one that cannot be relied on); yet, 
daring this whole period, there were occasional dis- 
clpsures which made prudent ‘men, and especially 
officers who knew the Sepoya^h^st, warn their rulers 
ami the English nation that our Indian Empire, rest- 
ting on a military basis, lay under conditions of 
radical insecurity. In ajl the presidencies the fidelity 
pfi, the Sepoys depended too much m personal pre- 
dilection, and on hazardous chances, to be considered 
sa^e pd certain, at any time and under any oircum** 
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stances. The most startling of, these disclosures took 
place on the 10th of July, 1806, in \he Madras 
presidency. 

The eighteen children of Tippoo**-ten of whom 
were by this time iparried— lived in due state in the 
fortress of Vellore, 88 miles west of Madras. They 
had sufficient liberty to be able to surround them- 
selves with a mob of the sort of courtiers known in 
India as the vilest specimens 5f humanity it is ever 
our lot to deal with.* The royftl family had the palace 
entirely to themselves. The fort was garrisoned 
by 1,600 naftve soldiers, and about 370 Europeans, 
living in their respective barracks. At three in the 
morning of that 10th of July, the sentries were 
bayonStcd by the sepoys, and shots were fired into 
all the windows of the European barracks. The muti- 
neers had possessed themselves of all the ammunition, 
and planted a field-piece in command of the door. 
Parties were detached to shoot down any officers 
who shptild attempt to leave their dwellings, and the 
colonel and lieutojlant-colonel were thus murdered. 
The English families inhabiting these Separate houses 
were presently butchfer8fl. The English privates in 
the barracks had no means of self-defence against the 
fire from withqut; and the few officers who got to 
the fort had only their bayonets. The princes’ ser- 
vants were seen encouraging the mutineers, and 
keeping up their communication with the palace; 
and presently the standard which bore Tippoo’s 
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emblems was hoisted.^ It was palled down as soon 
as British ^Idiers could get to the flagstaflF.^ The 
mutineers parted ofF in sear(fli of plunder; and many 
waverers abscoTided from the scene when they found 
that they were under no direction. By some means 
or other the i^ews reached Arcot, nine iniles olF, so 
early that a strong body of cavalry was before the 
Vellore fort by eight o’clock. When the guns had 
come up, it todk only •ten ^minutes to dispose of the 
mutiny ; and beforgi ndon hundreds of the insurgents 
%vere slain. The villagers and *the police caught 
most of the fugitives, and many deliverefl themselves 
up as innocent men, put to flight by the guilty: but 
600 remained over for trial. There was the same 
difficulty in deciding what to do with them that we 
shall have to encounter when the time tirrivjes for us 
to deal with a multitude of native*soldiers who were 
certainly not staunch under trial, and who lie under 
vehement suspicion of treason; but against whom 
there is no proof* of criminal acts, and who plead 
compulsion for their defection. \To punish them 
effectively might be unjust: to turn them adrift was 
perilous; to restore them wfJtiM be criminal lenity; 
to transport them would be in every way inccmvenient, 
and in all probability unjust. Civil and military 
rulers differed, and thb wisest men found it hard 
to advise. Finally, the regiments were broken 
up, and their numbers erased from the ahny list. 
Absent members were retained under vigilant watch; 
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the rest were discharged as for ever incapable of 
serving the Company, the officers being sidpported by 
small pensions. This dicisibn was suspended long 
enough to allow the agitation to subsitj^, and to inflict 
the penalty of suspense in large measure. All who 
were proved guilty of massacre or ];obbery were 
punished in due course. , 

This celebrated massacre of Vellore, in which 13. 
European officers and 82 pfivatesweref killed, and 91 
wounded, ought never to have^hajjpened. As usual, 
it was seen afterwaifls how criminal was the careless- * 
ness, and how shocking the folly which had trifled 
with the most significsftit symptoms of what might 
be expected. A fakeer had promised in the bazaar 
the downfall of the English; and for many weeks it 
had been known that secret societies had been formed 
to bind the Sepoy^ in a common resistance to #iat 
petty tyranny about military dress which Sir John 
Malcolm was so earnest in condemning. The old 
turban was ordered to be exchanged* for ahead-cover- 
ing more resembling a hat or helmet in shape. Ear- 
rings were to be no more seen, nor the distinctive 
marks of caste painted en the forehead; and a kind 
and degree of shaving was ordained, which no native 
soldier could submit to without inordinate pain of 
mind, and a reluctance dangerous to excite. This 
was quite enough to induce a suspicion that the 
native soldiers were to be altogether likened to the 
Europeans. The Court of Directors declared their 
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conviction that the mischief was mainly owing to 
the altered relation between the soldiers and their 
English commanders j who (, did not trouble them- 
selves to acqujp any language which would enable 
them to converse freely with their men, and keep up 
the intercour^ in which lay the secret of Sepoy 
attachment, "fhe conduct of Colonel Forbes met 
?vith no defenders. He had been told the actual 
facts by a faithful Sepoy, ‘whom he delivered over to 
a committee of ^epoys, men involved in the plot, 
to be examined and dealt with. Of course, the man’s 
testimony was declared false, and he was lodged in 
prison. The widest difference) of opinion was about 
the share the missionaries had in the business. One 
party maintained that the missionaries had nothing 
to do with it, while, another laid all J:he blame on 
thc#n: and both argued as if tiie introduction of 
Christianity into India hung on the decision of the 
difference. It is now, we believe, undisputed that 
the conduct of the particular missionaries concerned 
was absurd from ignorance, and extremely'censur- 
able for its violent bigotry, tt is undisputed that 
the disaffection had a religions ground. On the 
other hand, it is clearly perceived that the question 
of the introduction of Christianity into India could 
not possibly depend on the movements of a handful 
of voluntary preachers, setting up to teach on their 
individual responsibility, and offering a doctrine and 
qu4ity of sentiment and expression in which they 
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would be countenanced by few religious bodies in 
England, and certainly not by the authorities of its 
National Church. Th# controversy was not yet 
about yrhether a Heber should go, bu4?>as to whether 
the fanatical ravipgs of sglf-appointed preachers 
would involVe in their condemnatioA all future 
schemes of sending out even such as* Heber. T^he 
ignorance and mischief-making of the particular’' 
missionaries were established Ijy the publication of 
their own reports; the fatal effects ©f their proselytis- 
ing efforts were exhil)ited but too plainly by events; 
but the most^impressive lesson of all was that of the 
precarious tenure of our Indian empire, if it indeed 
depended on the fidelity of a soldiery so easily seduced 
and aliehated as that of Vellore. It may be doubted 
whether t^e suspicions of fifty years ago have ever 
entirely died out. Sfatives who supposed then 1;hat 
wearing anything like a hat in shape would make 
them "hat men”(i. e., Englishmen), and using a 
turnscrew which they thought resembled a cross 
would make them Ohristians, and that shaving and 
leaving oflF ear-rings would sever them from their 
native sympis^hies, may '^ell be conceived to be 
listless and suspicious at the end of fifty years, and 
to have accumulated plenty of evidence of our 
proselytising designs ,in the interval. Nineteen 
grenadiers had been arrested in May, and sent to 
Madras for*trial, for disorder arising out of a refusal 
to wear the new head^^gear; and when some prudent 
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ofiicers evaded the enforcement of the order, the men 
grew the more suspicious about the depth of the plot. 
Unmerciful floggings werc^Unflicted on account of 
these silly turbans; and every stripe alienated a 
native heart. Tradition lets nothing drop among the 
imaginative and credulous Asiatic peoples; and, 
while our British public of the present generation 
meeds to be instructed in the narrative of the Vellore 
massacre, every descendant of the mutineers is full of 
stories of signs and poVtents; and of deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice for an ancidnt faith: full also, 
no doubt, of impulse to mutiny aga^n under the 
remembrance of that old tiiiie, and the example of 
the n6w. If the Bengal mutiny extends to Madras, 
there will be a grand revival of the traditions of 
Vellore. • 

'Hie other great mutiny, that bf Madras in 1809, 
was of a wholly different character, and one which 
needs no detailed notice here, however important it 
was in itself. If was a mutiny of European oflBcers 
against the Company, the immediate cause of which 
was the abolition of tent contracts. Under those 
contracts commanding oi&<!f^r»had sup|)lied tents and 
travelling accommodation to their regiments, making 
considerable profits out of a transaction, the principle 
of which was essentially bad. A spirit of thoroughly 
unmilitary insubordination was shown to exist to an 
appidling extent; and no ruler was perhaps ever 
placed in more embarrassing circumstances than Sir 
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George Barlow, the temporary successor of Lord 
Wellesley. Only three years before it liad become 
clear that our dependency oA the native troops was to 
the last degree precarious; and njvw it appeared 
as if the very spirit of military subordination and 
fidelity was •extinct*in the Company’s ^wn ofiicers — 
as far as the Madras army was concerned. The 
readers of the Life of Sir John Malcolm will remem» 
ber the story in its minute® details, ft must suffice 
here to say, that the mischief w|8 rather got over 
than cured at the time — the number of insubordinates 
being too g»eat to be dealt with by the higher 
authorities in the way tfieir mutiny deserved. 

Between wholesale resignations and dismisi^k, and 
the imposition of a test in the form of a loyal declara- 
tion, a truce ^as established, which allowed agita- 
tion to come to a stop, and a means of return to the 
hasty and penitent — at the expense of much irrita- 
tion to the feelings of the faithful and stedfast. 

It would be hard to say which was the more 
alarming .and discouraging manifestation to the 
Company and the Grovemment at home, and their 
functionaries in India— ^e massacre at Vellore, 
or the. mutiny at Madras. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OPENING OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

, 1804 . - 1809 . 

« 

** Better is a handfu] with quietness than both the hands full, 
with travail and vexation of spirit»”^ — Ecclesiastes. 

“ It is easier to build two hearths than alwayii to keep lire on 
one.”— P/ovcrA. 

“ Our list of nobles next let Ami grace.” — H ryden. 

i. ' 

The brilliant months of the Mahratta war were fol- 
lowed by anxious years of suspense about a policy. 
No period in our Indian history Was more important 
than these ten years were felt to be at the time ; and 
late events invest it with a reflex interest which 
would tempt me^to linger over its incidents if my 
limits would allow. Even the slight sketch which is 
all that my space affords cannot but show how and 
why Indian events were ki reality as important as 
anything that was happening in Europe at the same 
time, though the period comprehended the last war 
with France, extending from the close of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s negotiations at Paris, and the declaration of 
war with France, to the evacuation of Spain by the 
French. 
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The affairs of the period had to be transacted 
without the Wellesleys. The General* returned to 
England early in 1805, |ind*how he was engaged for 
ten years after, no Englishman needs jjo be told. The 
Governor-General was in a harassed state of mind 
for the last year of his official life, ai^ impatient to 
get home, to defend himself against bis accusers and 
explain his policy. The worst of it was that he 
relaxed in the application t)f bis system during that 
last year. Whether outward circumstances conj- 
pelled the change of policy, or whether it arose fro*m * 
fluctuation in his own mind, under severe trials of 
his firmness, he and bis policy were not what they 
had been; and some of the consequences, may 
perhapfi be afflicting us at this day. His situation 
was, as was t^uly said at the time, a cruel one.” 
The financial affairs of the Company were in such a 
state, that the means of carrying on war did not 
exist; while at the same time, there was no other 
prospect of settling India, and procuring a durable 
peace, than by cariying the force of our arms some- 
what further. Lori Wellesley was, therefore, check- 
ing his best negotiators and commanders in the very 
career in which he had started them, and accusing * 
them of warlike propensities, while he was receiving 
the same reproaches from England, and irritating his 
devoted servants into saying that he was stultifying 
his whole .policy by deserting it at the most critical 
moment. So eagerly was his resignation accepted in 
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England, that his successor arrived at Calcutta before 
he could get away — that is, in July, 1805. 

His successor was evidently selected on account of 
his pacific tendencies ; and he was bound down, by 
the fact of his appointment, to reverse the policy of 
his predecesscr, in as far as it involved opposition 
to the native rulers. It was old Lord Cornwallis 
who now came out again to try to obviate war in 
Hindostan, after having failed in the same effort in 
France. He was i^nfirtn and feeble when he arrived ; 
and he died, in the course of a jJirogress through the 
northern provinces, in little more than two months 
from his arrival. It would seem scarcely possible to 
do so^ ihuch mischief in so short a time as he did 
in that interval, with the best intentions, and in the 
finest spirit. The leading agents of ^..the system of 
Lord Wellesley were told, in despatches full of 
urbanity, and in the blandest state-paper style, that 
they were well-qualified, he was convinced, to appre- 
ciate his predominant wish, which was to remove 
every impression that the British desired 'to exert 
influence in any of the native states, and to show that 
the entire restoration of evory native power to inde- 
pendence was to be the policy of England henceforth. 
While the perplexity of Lord Wellesley’s agents 
under such instructiohs was at its height, the mild 
and loyal-hearted old man sank into his grave on the 
banks of the Ganges, leaving the Mahrattas joyful in 
the belief that the British capacity for military rule 
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■yvas exhausted, and that the choice of war or peace 
lay in their -own hands. It cost no little blood and 
treasure to set them rig'ht. 

Tl;^e question was of the settleiAcnt of Central 
India. Holkar 's^uld nei^er be quiet himself nor 
let the other Mahratta chiefs keep %o their terms. 
He had, indeed, nothing to depend 8n but war. In 
peace he could not pay his troops ; and he subsisted 
them and himself by incursions into the territory of 
the Nizam, and our other alliesf as much after ^ho> 
peace was made as before. An illegitimate son, and 
with the vindictive characteristics of that class of 
royal posterity, Holkar was the only really popular 
Mahratta chief. The One-eyed,” as his* troops 
called •him, was always grave, usually easy, cour-* 
teous, aii|l dignified in his manners, but occasiopally 
savage in his wrath. At one hour he would bo 
playing with a lapdog, and the next burning a 
village, with intense eagerness that no inhabitant 
should ^escape the slaughter. Sometimes he distri- 
buted vast treasmfes among his troops, when they 
had succeeded remarkably in a raid in a rich district ; 
and presently he would Be seeking the jungle, with 
only a handful of followers, declaring that he could 
carry his all oij his saddle. Rich or poor, he held 
great sway over the mind of Scindiah and the other 
princes ; and the most intelligent British agents said 
openly, at* the beginning of 1804, that the peace had 
been made too hastily and carelessly, and that 
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Holkar would not only appear in the field again 
but would instruct Scindiali to break through the 
terms of the treaty. For fnonths after, he was 
employing his l^gents in all directions to stir up 
revolt against the Englishi, and ravaging the domains 
of their allies, Vhile pretending to treat; till, in No- 
vember, 1804, Be was thoroughly beaten by General 
Fraser and Lord Lake, and, as they believed, anni- 
hilated as a potentate ; but he took refuge with the 
Jlajah of Bhurtpor^, one of the most generously 
treated of our allies, who sustained Holkar till he 
could retrieve his fortunes, and whom we Vere there- 
fore obliged to call to account and punish. This 
was a fair specimen case, in the eyes of the Directors, 
of the working of Lord Wellesley ^s system. * They 
said that, however it might look on papSr, the actual 
effect of it was that we never were, and never should 
be, at peace. We had undertaken to keep down a 
hydra ; and every head we struck off was to be the 
last ; whereas it was plain that the work w^uld be 
interminable. *They insisted tha| ‘there should be an 
end to it at any cost. They desired to circumscribe, 
and not extend, their empire; they desired trade, and 
not war ; in spite of their positive prohibitions, their 
servants were making^ them the masters of India ; 
and the end could be nothing but prostration and 
min. They imparted the fact, which it always 
causes keen anguish to the commercial mind to 
admit, that the Company ^^was fast approaching a 
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state of bankruptcy,” the revenues of the country 
having been forestalled to support its wars. No 
more money would or® could be raised; and peace 
must.be made on any terms. Henceforth it must be 
understood throughout India that the British would 
not interfere, more or less, with any of their neigh- 
bours, but mind their own commerce, and retrieve 
their own affiiirs. 

• • • 

Nothing could appear more reasonable than this 
view in London;^ and Lord Sornwallis did poW 
scruple to engage to carry it out, unaware that 
when he arrived within the Mahratta range, he 
might find that the only way to a peace la 3 r through 
war. The view in India was this. In 1803, just 
before* the Mahratta war and peace, there were 
several strong states outside the British frontier, and 
a constant liability to war accordingly. In 1805 
there was not one. The extension of the organiza- 
tion of alliances was nearly complete; and another 
effort (jr two would make it entire and secure, 
leaving nothing to* ^be done but to Tkeep the way 
npen for the great natural laws of society to work 
in the production of industry, wealth, and civiliza- 
tion. If the work was stopped short of this final 
eftbrt, the prospect would be fearful. Where Holkar’s 
sword and brand had passed, the ground was like 
that which the demon had trodden, where no grass 
would evermore grow. ' There was a time when 
Candeisb, for instance, was all alive with men and 

Q 2 
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tlieir works, as may be seen by the great fortresses 
which tower above the jungle, and tlie ruins which 
everywhere underlie the rafik vegetation of the 
valleys and plaltis : whereas* now the jungle, had 
spread to the horizon, and wa^ swallowing up more 
fertile territory every year. This was because the 
natives would never return to places laid waste with 
such slaughter as Holtar inflicted. The ghosts of the 
murdered haunted such places, the people believed, 
And the lands were tinder a curse. ^ As the Mahratta 
bands thus made a wilderness wherever they went, 
and could subsist only by extending the process, the 
alternative lay between the suppression of this 
marauding, and allowing it the final absorption of 
the whole country. The best security for the British 
frontier, said the Malcolms and Metcalfes, would be 
an outlying region of peaceful and prosperous small 
states, such as the Subsidiary system would always 
provide ; whereas, if a non-intervention policy were 
pursued, these states would all be swallowed up 
successively ; "and when they ^“ere devoured, and 
the Mahrattas enriched, and we impoverished, we 
should have to go to war lit last, under every dis- 
advaiitage. In ten years, said these negotiators, the 
eflfects of such a policy would be plain enough. All 
that was wanted was money, with which to, make 
an e:fample of Holkar ; and then a glorious future 
lay before the British in India. The needful soldiery 
was on the spot; the will and the right arm were 
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ready; the cause was good; the way was opeifj 
all that was wanted was money. 

To the homo auth(frities it seemed like mockery 
to say that all that was wanted tfas money. The 
treasury was emjity ; cve»y loan was a failure : the 
Company could not fulfil their engagements to pay 
5OO5OOOZ. per annum to the public in return for tfcdt 
privileges, war or no war, and had not paid it fer 
ten years past : and their revenue had been antici** 
pated in every possible way. There was positlydly 
no money to be had. If* Lord Wellesley haid 
been in a cruel situation, Sir George Barlow’s w4s 
now worse. By Lord Cornwallis’s death, he wmf 
Governor-General provisionally ; and with him rested 
the A'sponsibility of a choice between two repre- 
scntatiojis \fhich appeared to him about equally 
unanswerable, fiis decision was to make peace on 
such terms as would ensure a speedy acceptance* 
Many years after, it was admitted by all parties 
that ^ach had reason for the *part taken. Th© 
Directors magnaniipously gave the Wildest circuia^ 
tion in India to Lord Wellesley’s despatches, when 
they were .published tHirty years afterwards; end 
the political negotiators of 1806 acknowledged $it 
length that Sir G* Barlow had no choice, ’ 
the financial embarrassments of the time*^ Bttt it 
was a season of great grief and bitterness to' 
English,* and of mischievous triumph to tbej|?*r 
and both believed that the Brid# empire 
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could not endure long, and might be extinguished at 
tljo pleasure of' the Malmittas. At tlui last moment 
of the negotiation, Holkar^tric^l what he could gain 
by delay ; but sk- message from Lake, tluit if the 
business was not liuishedo in threi^^ days he would 
cross the rivei’^, and attack the Mahratta camp, 
induced the fredbootcr to accept the i-estoration of 
his‘ Jarge possessions : and the treaty was ratified 
on the 17th of January, 1806. Both parties to the 
cx)ntroversy had professed the same object — to afford 
to the natives the inestimable gift of Great Britain 
to India” — freedom from bi'oils; but the 'Company’s 
l)olitical agents believed that the surest way to subject 
the inhabitants to interminable warfare, was to make 
such a peace as this with such a man as Ht)lkar. 
Before the middle of Febniary he had '’violi^t^^d the 
treaty in several particulars ; by the middle of March 
he was plundering the Sikhs ; and the British nego- 
tiators were kept waiting the while, till he should 
choose to withdraw within his own frontier, as he 
had bound himself to do. » 

Lord Minto, late Sir Gilbert Elliot, was appointed 
Governor-General, and arrived in the ^summer of 
1807.. The fact of his^ appointment proved that he 
was pledged to peace and retrenchpcient ; but he 
presently won the goo^-rwill and hearty allegiance 
of th0 vexed local statesmen, by showing that he 
meant to have his specific commands obeyed by the 
small: aurraunding states. When the petty rajahs 
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quarrelled, he interfered to secure the peace, giving 
fair notice that he should enforce his interposition 
by arms, if necessaryf l^e was sufficiently hardy 
in his policy to improve, rather tltaifdose, the remains 
of popular respeq^ for British authority, which our 
recent Mahratta treaty had left ifs. The mere 
([uarrels were soon settled in this wtTy ; but the cure 
for the devastation of banditti was jet to be fouiid. 
The population to be rufed over by the Company’s 
chief officer was now one which might well^ b^ 
oppressive to his imagination, and which may go far 
to account %y the shortness of the periods of office. 
Hastings had been Governor-General for seven 
years. Lord Wellesley had ruled seven years^ and 
was silfficiently worn at the end of six. Lord Minto 
ruled f^^* sii years. It was a prodigious empire 
already. His sul^ects were above 75,000,000: viz., 
15^000,000 of Mussulmans, 60,000,000 of Hindoos 
in their varieties^ and 30,000 Europeans. These 
numbers are mentioned here, because this is, as has 
been hinted, a turffijjg point in our Indian history. 

The questions of policy which I have touched 
upon are \erj interesting; but there was another 
incident of the period which is even more so. 
Glimpses wer^ by this time opening into a new 
region, far beyond the ken of the earlier British 
visitants of tl^a vast country. An Englishman, 
Leedes, £ad on^ lived at Delhi : and when Lord 
Minto arrived, si ‘British Political Besident, Charles 
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Metcalfe, was stationed tlicre. It was rogardc^d as 
a very remote ])()iiit; and tlie r(;ason wliy any 
Englisliman was there at \ill ♦was tliat tlie pup])e(- 
king who liad bt*eii restoi‘ed to liis ancestral thi’one, 
as tlie successor oi‘ Aurjingzehe,^ w^as incapable of 
ruling liis dondnions. This first of tlie renewed 
series of Moguk sovereigns was blind and old, and 
satisfied to Jet the English govern in his name. He 
W'as made miserly by long previous ])overty, and 
saved treasure, which intercejited the tyranny of his 
worthless successor for some time. But extremes 
of profligacy and cruelty were always goihg forward 
in that Delhi palace, where the king of our muti- 
neers iS' now defying' our authority, whether liy 
compulsion or voluntarily. It was necessary t(> have 
a representative of British authority «t Delhi, to 
collect the little revenue there w\as, to kee[) the 
machine of government going, and to curb the 
excesses of the court which it was thought fit to 
SfUstain. The first British visitors there little dreamed 
that, in half a celitury the Englisli cantonments w^oiild 
occupy a wide area, and that long rows of deeply 
thatched bungalows — the *"detached dwellings of 
British residents — would spread like a beautiful 
suburb of tlie latest Delhi; .or that it would be 
there, as at a central point, that tlie attempt would be 
made,: to extinguish our raj, or domiiiion, under cir- 
cums^mces whiph would render ‘^Delhi a doomed city, 
rajgiipg^yvitli certain other^pld ‘^‘citie? of the plain.” 
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To tluMii, Delhi was an ont-lying station beyond tho 
A(‘rn;e of Ib'itlsli Lidia; and when they mounted 
the renowned Khuttfib 1\tinar, the noblest archi- 
tectural shaft in the world, and ]o«»ked abroad over 
the undulating ])lain of llindustan Proper — at one 
time scoflhed brown under the sifhimer sun, and 
at another green witli sjiringing wheat, or gay with 
flax and jioppies — they gazed wistfully northwards, 
hoping, in the clearest weather, to catch a sight 
of those wondrous peaks of •the Himalaya, ^2Qp 
miles off, which *niay be seen thence on rare occa- 
sions. Alf beyond their view to the north-west had 
bec'n hitlierto an unTcnown land — talked of as men 
talk of countries they have never seen, when there 
Avas lai alarm of Zemauii Shah coming down upon 
the Punjaiib, or of the King of the Five Rivers 
aiding the Mahrattas. Rut. so far were the British 
from conceiving that they luid any business in that 
region, that their best political agents argued for 
Lord Wellesley’s settlement in* its application to 
Central India, oij*thc ground that {lie small inter- 
mediate states would thus constitute* a good barrier 
between us and the fortnidable tribes of the north- 
west. At this period, however, the mists beyond 
our frontier began to rise and dissolve; and some 
dim disclosures were made of^ the high-lying territory 
where the tamarind and the taree-palm would not 
grow, aild where the flowers of England, and the 
brilliant verdure of Ireland, and the snows and 
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pines of Scotland, would one day surround British 
dwellings, th6 resort of fugitives from the Delhi 
traitor and the Mahratta toidf>of our own day. 

Those who liyed in the remote north-west were 
spoken of, even up to the end of the last century, 
under that speH of the marvellous which peculiarly 
bewitches adven^iurers on a foreign continent. Tlie 
British in India spoke of the Sikhs and Affghans 
as , their fathers^ spoke ' of the followers of Timour 
and Ghengis Khan., We have old-fashioned books 
which describe their soldiers as rail and ferocious, 
with piercing eyes, and as the sands of ^ the sea for 
multitude. With the Mahratta war came the occa- 
sion of v)ifr making acquaintance with the, people who 
ai’e now apparently suj>porting us. against our own 
Bengal army, and wdth the country which rem.ains 
firm to our tread, while our great Bengal territory 
is sliding from under oui* feet, — to be recovered, 
no doubt, and chiefly by means of our vantage 
ground In the north-west. In the time of Hastings, 
the Sikhs had® declined from their former power ; 
and for many subsequent years tiiey were played fast 
and loose with by the Mahrottas, like the Nizam and 
the Mysore Sultans, and the Nabob of Oude, and the 
Mogul Sovereign, and every other power within 
the|r reach ; and the Sikhs were changeable accord- 
ingly in their dispositions towards the English. In 
1788, they offered us their alliance; and*in 1803, 
th^y fought against Lake’s army at Delhi. Humbled 
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])y the result of that war, they offered their alle- 
giance, which was accepted; and ftiey soon liad 
opportunities of rendeftaiidf service when detachments 
of Britisli troops w ere hard pressed by flying bands 
of Mahrattas. It^ liad be#n prophesied, a quarter of 
a century* before, that the destructif)n of the Sikhs 
would 1)0 prevented in one sense, And accomplished 
in another, l)y the advent of a prince who shotild 
rise on tlic^ ruins of the whole commonwealth ; and 
the pro])hecy was about to receife its accomplishmeyt 
when our unhappy peace with Holkar w'as ratifled. 
An able man had risen up among tlie vSikhs, astute, 
s(df-wi]led, ambitious, and wholly unscrupulous, bent 
on leariiinf*' from the British, while pretefiding to 
bold Them cheap. Some of llie British saw him 
u’itljout kiKtu iiig it, in tJic first instance ; and, from 
the conlidciice with which the story is told, it seems 
])i*ol)ahle that, one or more of them recognised him 
afterwards In the midst of his splendour. It ap])ears 
that Runjeet SIngli once walketl into the Englisli 
(‘amp in disguise-g^gager to see for lifmself what that 
soldiery was like which liad conquered Holkar and 
Scindiah. ,Tliis was tllb time when the Suhsidiary 
sj^stem should have united the British and the* 
Siklis ; but ihe system was in disgrace at the 
moinenl : the English frontier was not to ho carried 
bfV'OHd llc‘ .Ininna: and the smidl SiLli 
lefv ill tht' lurch. 
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Tlic Sikh chicf& had till now been a confederacy, 
forming a sort of rude republic such as alone is prac- 
ticable in the physical forc6 stages of society. They 
weare now to hav^' a King, llunject Singli rose to 
supremacy among them, and obtained Lahore in 
1799, making dt his capital, and redifcing the 
strongest of the fchiefs to be his feudatories, paying 
him homage, and supplying troops. Among them, 
they made spoil ot Umritsir, taking it from the widow 
of a brother chief ; and Runjeet Singh appropriated 
the place as a second capital. ^ He made his profit 
out of the quarrels of the Affghan princes? marching 
westwards, and receiving homage along the banks of 
the Hydaspes, which showed him what h^ipes lay in 
that direction. Such enterprises were usually pre- 
faced by a holy bath, in some sacred lake near tlie 
sources of the rivers, or some hdly mere among 
the western mountains, or some consecrated river, 
precious to another faith, if not his own. In 1805, 
he must bathe in the Ganges at Hurdwar, where the 
jessed stream ‘bursts from the Himalaya; and ho 
IhuSj, saw how Wairs were going on eastwards of 
tho l^unjaub. It was soon after necessary to decide 
00 I policy in regard to the British and the Mah- 
roittls ; and the occasion served for making Runjeet 
tho jwrowed sovereign of the Sikhs, for the purpose of 
fou|d|ng a military monarchy. Runjeet went on 
soixibwhat too fast with this enterprise, crossing the 
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Sutlej rather too often to please tluS British, and 
interfering so perpetually and tyrannically with the 
small Sikli states as to bring the latter to the Delhi 
Residency witli petitlAis lor aid against him. Tlio 
English could not, under the restrictions of the time, 
promise aid ; and* RunjeePt sent messages that he 
meant no harm; so that the petitioners went homo 
uncertain whether it would not be best to join forces 
with their oppressor. It was a favourable openfng 
for French intrigue against ^us ; and, in the fear of 
invasion from Af^ghanfetan, British envoys were^seijt 
in 1808 to the courts of Cabul and Lahore. Mr. 
Elphinstonc went to Cabul; and Charles Metcalfe, 
then only three-and-twenty, won great fame by 
his statesman-like management of Runjee! Singh, 
tlu’ough every provocation which the levity, the 
insoleii^e, and the perfidy of the rampant sovereign 
could inflict. A body of British troops was advanced 
towards the Sutlej, to support the demand that Run- 
jeet should cease to interfere with the states beyond 
his river frontier; but even tlien he trifled and 
tricked, till Sir Jj%vid Ochterlony issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the Cis-Sutlej states under British 
protection^ which was *to be supported by force of 
arms. Apprehending defection under the induce- 
ment of such promises, Runjeet hastened to secure 
what he had got by obtaining British sanction ; and 
a treatjr was signed in April, 1809, by which Runjeet 
Singh was made the ally of the English, while pre- 
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vented from devouring any more of liis neiglibours 
on our side of his dominions. The most remarkable 
fact in connection with this treaty is, that it was 
never broken on cither sidt^ During the thirty 
years of Runjeet* Singh’s subsequent life lie was our 
ally ; and it was only diTiung tin earlier years of 
this term that we liad cause for any anxiety about 
the connection. No doubt the treaty was substan- 
tially advantageous to him ; but it is also understood 
that much of his steadiness was owing to the deep 
kupression he receW'ed of the siqjeriority of the 
English from the qualities manifested l)y our young 
envoy. If such were our boys, what must our 
greybeards^ be, in wisdom and patience ? Such was 
obviously the question awakened in Runjeet’s mind ; 
and it should rouse our minds to a fair a^qireciation, 
not only of individuals so distinguifihed as Charles 
Metcalfe, but of the Indian training which produced 
such a succession of them as the last half century 
has supplied. 

Thus it was that before the next renewal cf the 
Company’s charter, we had seen mrw regions opening 
before us — from whence came now calls of duty, 
more than temptations to enterprise. Nobody wished 
our responsibilities to be extended ; if we could have 
stopped a1 t]ie .InmtiM hr*rn 

giad ; bet- tlitvatfiiiMl with iii\i»si«<M jr«nii 

rlie allied fbviic!i. t.nd Turks ; wndit, 

jit^eessary to iutorpM^o :< bulwjirk of sty ter; berween 
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the Cabul frontier and our own, and to take care 
that those states were not weakened by wars among 
themselves. Our treaty with Runjeet Singh marks 
a period in our Indiaif history oven more distinct and 
sigrhficant than the new charter of*1813. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE CENTRE. 

1813—1819. 

I' 

“ Who is this that coifjeth out of the wjjderness as pillars of 
SDToke ? — Sonff of Solomon, 

It never troubles the wolf how many the sheep fce.” — ^A^ irgil. 

w 

In 1808 a Committea of Parliament had inquired into 
the financial affairs of the East India Cqnipany, 
taking into consideration a petition from the Com- 
pany for the repayment of a large sum owing by 
Government^ and for a loan of like amount, on ac- 
count of the pecuniary embarrassments caused by 
disturbances in India, and the falling off of commerce 
at home. The great development of our doAiestic 
cotton manufacture had so damaged the import trade 
of the Company that, in the main article of piece 
goods, the value of the importation in 1807 was only 
one-sixth of what it had been ten years before — ^less 
than half a million, instead of nearly three millions. 
In consequence of the Committee’s report, one million 
and a half was paid pver to the Company, being 
300 , 000 ?, above what was owing fi:om Government 
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At tlio same date, an eminent Liverpool merchant, 
Mr. Wm. Kathbone, happened to in London, 
where, struck* by the ^spe^taclc of the Company’s 
shipping, he inquired of a merchant at his elbow 
why London allowed a trade so great, and so capable 
of expansion, to Be engrossed by ^ corporation. 
His friend gave him such illustrations of the power 
of the Company in London as showed that nothing 
could be done there to obtainb a fre» trade. If any 
movement were made, it should be in the provinces ; 
and Mr. Rathbone* lost no time in stirring up Liv^r-*" 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Paisley to demand 
the opening of the trade. Five years of the existing 
charter remained, and the interval was* so well 
improved that a considerable ^relaxation of the mo- 
nopoly was obtained in 1813. After the 10th of 
April, i 814, British merchants might trade to the 
Company’s territories, and to India generally; but 
the China trade was still reserved. The territorial 
accounts of the Company were to be henceforth kept 
separatS from the Qommercial; and byi^this provision 
a test of the workii% of the monopoly was created, 
and a good preparation, was made for the final 
\ extinction of the commercial function. The Direc- 
tors had always acted on the assumption that the 
immutability oif Hindoo habits*would for ever confine 
trade within a fixed amount ; and they now reasoned 
and pleaded accordingly. But human nature was 
against them; and a few years sufficed to prove 
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that Hindoos are so far like other people as that 
they will Ijiy hold of good things when brought 
within their reach. Bishop Hcber told us, by his 
journals, that he saw '^the^ natives in the. interior 
buying English comforts and French adornments 
wherever they could obtain tlicm. From the first 
hour of competition it was clear that the great 
Associatign whicli had introduced Great Britain 
and Hindostau to cajih Qther, and bridged over the 
gulf between the civilization of the one and the 
barbarism of the other, could no^t compete with the 
ready wit and alertness of private speculators in 
supplying the material wants^ and wishes of seventy 
millions, of Asiatics. The Company bad complaiued 
in 1808 of the decline in their imports of cotton 
goods. After the Spening of the trade their ex- 
ports of manufactured cottons (dwindled "to almost 
nothing, while private merchants were exporting 
those goods to the amount of a million and a half 
per annum, withjan increase from year to year. 

Aftef the (^ommittee pf 1808, Parliament attended 
to the Compaiiy’s affairs from sMi$s&ion to session ; and 
in 1810 there was a further petition for pecuniary 
assistance — partly on account of the great number 
of the Company’s ships which had been taken by 
the enemy, or had perished at sea.* A succession 
of loans kept the India House open till the time 
arrived for setting about the new charter. The 
Company unceasingly declared, as they doubtless 
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sincerely believed, that they could no* more exist 
politically than coriimcrcially if their commerce were 
invaded, because their terri^rial revenue had never 
been equal to their expenses : and their sales at the 
India House, and remittances of goods from India 
and China,, were tffeir rclmnco for yieeting their 
obligations in England. As they adniitted that their 
commercial profits arose mainly from the sale of toa^ 
that branch was preserved tq thenii But it was 
this plea of theirs which created the new arrange- 
ment about their €iccounts — the separation of tiie^ 
territorial fi;pm the commercial. Their supreme 
dread was of that colomization of India from Eurojic 
which had been anticipated and desired, l^y the 
authors^ of both the systems of land revenue before' 
described. Tl^e Company declai^d that such coloniza- 
tion woulS go on, surely, however slowly ; and that 
the conse(iuence would be an ultimate separation from 
Great Britain, for the same reasons which had wrong! it 
out the independence of our Americiin colonies. TJiis 
was too demote a contingency to affect the terms of a 
charter granted at S time when the* security and 
development of India werg a matter of urgent con- 
cern; and after 1813, any Briton might trade to 
India, or take up his abode there, without leave from 
:my quarter. These particulars require notice here, 
not unlv hei'jmse th^’yaiv historirHllv troo, but 
ihcN tbe etu’h' iucideur.- oi ibiO Inm-iiiuii 
in the civili/.arion of JiiHia. with wliicli .ink* 
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misfortunes *there have no doubt the most radical con- 
nection. Fpm the moment when the trade monopoly 
was relaxed, however pgfrtially, the institution of rail- 
ways and canals, steam^communication, the electric 
telegraph, and everything most confounding to Mus- 
sulman pride and Hindoo apath yy was only a question 
of time. It is true we were not then in possession of 
most of those things ourselves : but they were about 
to be revealed; and^be^Dre, as well as after, they 
were known to us it 4 was equally certain that the 
introduction of our arts and modes of life, belonging 
to a different stage of civilization, must qreate a revo- 
lution in an ancient polity indigenous in a remote con- 
tinent : a revolution which would take form in some 
portentous manifestation which the Company appre- 
hended more distinctly than they could explain. 
Their warning of the growtli of ^ republican spirit 
in India, causing in time a coalition of all orders of 
inhabitants against Great Britain, under a new 
Declaration of Independence, looks now like a melan- 
choly joke; and it seems strange that those who 
should have l^nown India well ojiild conceive of such 
a settlement of a populous Asiatic country by English- 
men as could be likened to that of our American 
plantations. But it should be remembered that a 
class who knew India ^ven better thiin the Directors 
and Proprietors at home have shown quite as little 
foresight and power of interpretation of spcial phe- 
noAiena. , Hardly one in a thousand of the Company’s 
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officers in India has at all anticipated the sort of 
revolution that would be induced by subjecting India 
to the conditions of European life in the nineteenth 
century. Hardly one in J hulidred has seen what was 
going oh before his eyes, or reasoned oK what amused 
his observation or interested Ifls understanding. The 
great Brahminical controversy which ran high before 
a mile of rail was laid — ^liow far the merit of pilgrim- 
ages would be affected by r^^ilways, wtich the Brah- 
mins knew the pilgrims would* certainly avail them- 
selves of, ought to have been as ^portentous to oyr * 
political residents as to any Brahmin. Such sug- 
gestive phenomena havy abounded for half a century 
past ; and now that it is too late, we see very clearly 
what th^ might have taught us. It is not necessary 
to enlarge on^this, but only to point out what the 
action of tlie opposiyg parties really was at a juncture 
which both knew to be critical. The Company 
resisted change, under a vague and mistaken appre- 
hension of the consequences, and^of the means of 
precludihg them, but with a just conviction that some 
revolution must enste. The free-trq^ders failed to 
perceive what safeguards would be required through- 
out a trausitlbnal period, while rightly insisting that 
it was not optional with any party concerned whether 
there should be change or not. In new cases it is the 
event which discloses the political philosophy ; and it 
is only now that we fully learn what it would have 
been >visest to do when the Company’s monopoly was 
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first efiectually assailed. At the time we speak of, 
the case of tjie opposing parties was that of the Spanish 
proverb, Whichever Avay von take there is a league 
of bad road.” The merenants saw only the good 
highway, and exulted; the Coinpany fixed their gaze 
on the bad league, and began^a new period under 
severe anxiety and depression. 

The c^iief affliction was that the wars were not 
over in Hin^lostan., Xlie Directors emphatically 
professed a peaceable policy still ; they enjoined 
it, upon their servants ; they implored, they ordered, 
insisted, remonstrated ; but still, every ijepresentativo 
tliey sent out made war, and tdeclared that he could 
not help it. At this time the Directors seem to 
have committed the matter into the hands of^the new 
Viceroy, Lord Moira — for llie offices^ of Governor- 
General and Commander -in-Chiof were united in 
him. Ilis appointment was caused by political 
(iliangcs in England; and, between the fruitlessness 
of their own e^brts to preclude war, and the 
stringent action of the Board Control, the 
]3irectors saw nothing for it •iiut lioping the best 
Iroin the rule of an old s.oldior who might be 
more likely than ti civilian to estimate the evils 
of perpetual conflict. Lord Minto’s resignation was 
on the way vhen hi.- r.uicooit<(fr was* nominated, hr 
oi’der <*t the lh’ih<*c Ufgem, :hhI liis niifiistors : and 
I ord Aloi(*a, Manpii' of HMStings. arrived 

in ('Hhuittn in OrlohoV Ho had Hcarcplx' 
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arrived when tidings came from various quarters 
which acted on the old soldier as the trugnpet on tlic 
warhorsc. His council were of a different metal, 
and they had an empty treasury before their eyes, 
and impending calls for payment on tteir files ; and 
the consequence wtls a fierce controversy at the 
Board while Lord Moira was in Calcr^tta, and in the 
form of documentary recrimination afterwards. But 
the ])owcr passed over int» ih^ Gov^rnor-Generars 

hands when he bei»:an to show that he could save 

* 

money and generate revenue^ as well as defond* 
his territory and liis neighbours. When his nine 
years’ term of office olosed, he was almost equally 
estimated by all parties. His military successes were 
brilliant and liis territorial policy was large and 
generous, whiJo his .social administration was prudent 
and gentle. It soems to be generally agreed that 
it was in his time that our Anglo-Indian reputation 
reached its highest point, and justified the best 
hopes. , 

First' there was war with Nep^ul; and, as 
it was an affair of* prime necessity^ the Burmese 
who troubled our easterp frontier were kept quiet 
provisionally, till they could be properly attended to. 
The Goorkhas, who domineered over the chief part 
of Nepaul, and were delighted with a frontier 
which cut deep into our territory and that of states 
protected*by us, had made irruptions which were not 
to be forgiven; and in Lord Minto’s time a force 
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had been sent against them which met with signal 
discomfiture, on repeated occasions, before Lord 
Moira’s arrival. Charles l^^etcalfe, looking on from 
Delhi, had strong convictions on two points at least, 
and ventured to lay ^them before the Governor- 
General within a month after Iiis arrival. He was 
persuaded that no good could come of a war with 
.mountaineers among the spurs of the Himalaya 
while Central India rcfmained unsettled, and all 
alive with unscr\ipuIous enemies and treacherous 
allies. And, again, he was confident that our very 
footing in India was imperilled by the rt’ash practice 
of attempting to take fortressl^s without breaching — 
the cause of our disasters in the Nepaul war. The 
grand fault of the British in India, said tins high- 
hearted young man, was, despising their^ enemies ; 
and, unless they could be cured of this folly, the 
whole course of their Indian experience would be 
a group of calamities at intervals, always retrieved, 
as far as reputation went, by valour and endurance, 
but each time lessening the superstitious reverence 
of the natives, and finally causing our complete 
overthrow and expulsion.. Lord Moira was struck, 
as he well might be, by such a despatch (worded 
with all due modesty) from a young civilian, and 
summoned Metcalfe tb his presence, and followed 
his advice. After the loss of lives which could 
be ill spared, the fortress of KalungA was at 
length bombarded and taken; and travellers at 
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this day can only know by local tradition where it 
Stood. • 

By the wisest men thCjGo(|rkhas were pronounced 
the most formidable enemies we had yet encountered 
in India. They would require our best available 
strength to reduce them ; and yet, as Metcalfe said, 
there was Runjeet Singh watching from the north- 
west how we got on, in order to decide whether ha 
sh(3uld adhere to our alliance or*not : there was Meer 
Klian, the prince of bandits, and ^ vulgar and fero- 
cious copy of Holk*ar, hovering about in the Rohitta 
country, and •ready at any moment for a swoop on 
Delhi or Agra; there Vere Scindiah and the Rajah 
ofNagpore laying their heads together about the 
best tim« for attacking our long frontier, from Agra 
to Cuttack and the Bay of Bengal ; and there were 
the Pindarrees, theVultures sure to come clustering 
wherever we left a heap of dead : all these must be 
not so much met on the frontier as kept on the other 
side of it by the eclat of our expeditions against the 
Goorkhas ; and thus far we had sunk i» their estima- 
tion. t It was the most critical moment ^f our Indian 
empire. This is often said, in every empire ; but it 
was so firmly believed in Hindustan at the beginning 
of 1815, that proposals were made to summon all the 
troops that could be spared ffom the two southern 
Presidencies, and from all our colonies, and from 
England— where, however, all our disposable force 
was soon to be otherwise occupied, between Napo- 
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Icon’s return from Elba and liis humiliation at 
Waterloo. * The Goorkhas were conquered, with 
much loss to us, and l^tlo^fj^loiy, and by means of 
our artillery /^nd money. They lost the territory 
between the Sutlej an^ the Gogra, which it had 
taken them iSiirty years to acquire; and the wliole 
circle of watchers were asking, as we wore of eacli 
otlier, hofv our empire was to bo preserved, if the 
defence of one section ^)f our frontier cost us so 
dear. The doubt* was soon put to rest by the 
issue of the Pindarree war; and the truth was, 
we could hardly encounter such difflcifity anywhere 
else as among the intricate defiles of Nepaul, held 
by an'^etiemy as brave, skilful, systematic, and confi- 
dent as ourselves, and far more prudenf. Our 
superiority in guns and money gave tis tjie advan- 
tage ; but the impression left by the Nepaul war was 
that the Goorkhas had better be our allies than our 
enemies. It is well for us now that they still are so, 
and that Nepaul fe a friendly territory. Some of our 
countrywomen and civilians have; found refuge there 
this summer,* and write warmly of the kindnfcs of 
their reception. Our Goorkha soldiers appear to be 
our best reliance, till European reinforcements can 
arrive ; and, but for a fatal infirmity of purpose at 
head-quarters, a force already on the march from 
Katmandu would have saved Cawnpore and relieved 
Lucknow, and m6re or less checked the whole 
mutiny. The territory acquired in 1815 gave us a 
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standpoint on tho Himalaya, and strengthened our 
hold on the great plains below, while curbing the 
feuds of the hill tribc^, ji^id opening ways for 
coiiimcrcc^ into the heart of the niountaVji region. 

Then there were the Pincbirrees to be dealt with. 
They were n6t a race, or a tribe, or a* sect, but an 
agglomeration of lawless men of all f&iths, and all 
ways of living and thinking that were compatible • 
Avith horsernansliij) ahd manvuding. Any man who 
could ride and levy plunder might be a Pindarree. 
For a century they were heard of only as freebooters ; 
but fifty year? ago they were strong enough to ho 
treated with hy the Maliratta chiefs, and to give tlie 
name of a war to our conflict with them* *The 
Maliratta^ avouIcI not eat with them, nor allow them 
to he seato^l in* their presence ; but they gave them 
tracts of land, or a* license to seize them for them- 
selves : and thus they rose in the world, though tho 
plunder of portable goods was their chief resource. 
As they began to convert their adveifturers and their 
lands into a sort of .estate, they occasiotially fought 
against the Mahrattas, and were bid for as auxili- 
aries and Avhgn once their* posts of command were 
recognised as hereditary, a confederation of chiefs 
became possible und convenient to themselves, and 
extremely annoying to every pther power. Their 
confederacy sucked in all the loose elements of society : 
every villain who was tolerated nowhere else could 
always go to the Pindarrees ; and wherever they went 
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they mined men enough to increase their numbers 
by leaving no other alternative than to starve. Their 
numbers were never cy^.n te be guessed at, nor their 
visitations to \xi anticipated. Two or three hundred 
of* them, well mounted, and carrying nothing but 
breadcakes ftr themselves and a feed or two for their 
horses, struck across country for their destination, 
'riding faster than the news could be sent. They 
at length extended Iheir line so as to enclose and 
. sweep clear a certain area, burning whatever they 
could not carry away, and torturing their victims in 
indescribable ways and degrees, an(f then turned 
back the way they came, meeting a body of siip- 
porte!’s who helped them to carry their booty, and 
to fight their way, if opposed. But they usually got 
olF before the alarm had spread. Meeting and dis- 
persing like the birds of the air, they presented no 
point of effectual attack; and the most successful 
conflict with them was a mere shooting of single 
specimens, who^e place was sure to be immediately 
supplied. Iti Lord Minto’s time they had become 
strong enough to collect annually, to the number 
of 15,000, for a raid ; generally into ;the British, or 
some allied territory. While the English were engaged 
in the north before the stockades^of the Goorkhas, 
in October, 1815, eigfit thousand Pindarrees crossed 
the Nerbudda, and, dividing into two parties, swept 
the^ entire territory of the Nizam, meeting on the 
banks of tihe Kistna. How much further they meant 
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to go there is no saying; but the river was still 
swollen, and they must turn elsewhere. They turned 
cast and swept round b;; thi 5 j coast, and along the 
Godavery, carrying an enormous boo<>y, and having 
met with no check except in, one night attack near 
the outset. * This feat was planned bjr the ablest 
leader they had ever had — Chcetoo, whbse.name had 
been more or less formidable for ten years ; and he ‘ 
sent out a second expedition of 14,000* horsemen as 
soon as the first had returned. No«swisdom or valour 
availed against them, for they could never be caught, 
though the snfoke of fifty-four burning villages went 
up in one day, and seventy in another. In May, 
1816, they were at Cheetoo’s head-quarters”* strain, 
with a s^ond vast booty, having signalized their 
twelve days’ \4sit to the Company’s territories by 
plundering 339 viflages, killing 182 persons by 
deliberate cruelties, wounding 505, and putting to 
the torture no less than 3,603. Lord Moira was 
well aware that the Peishwa, ScinTliah, and other 
Mahratta chiefs, wer^ cognisant of all this, and that 
they v/ere intending to invade our territories in 
concert with t]je Pindarreesj while the British forces 
were engaged with the Goorkhas. Our peace with 
Nepaul baffled this calculation, and Lord Moira 
at once resolved to ’turn his Vnny, before it was 
dispersed, against this infamous coalition. The 
moment he* received, the necessary Sanction from 
home, the attack began ; but all the successes that 
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were won hy vioilanco and valour seemed to do no 
good, and *tlie Pindarrecs made a wider sweep that 
year ,than ever. Sooijer later, they were sure to 
be weakened*itby divisions; and this liappened in 
1817, when they were .also alarmed l)y a series of 
bad omens.* Nothing discouraged tlichu so much, 
however, as a thorough defeat of the Ilolkar Mah- 
•rattas, accomplished by Sir John Malcolm and Sir 
Thomas Ilislop, on ‘dear evidence of the treachery 
^ of the Mahrattasi This battle of Maheidpore (in 
Malwa) took place in December, 1817 ; and it 
yielded great booty of elepliants and ‘camels, in the 
first instance, and then a very advantngeoiis ])eacc. 
Aftei^ various shufflings on the one side, and punish- 
ments inflicted on the other, the Mahrattff territory 
was put under British protection-^-scvgral strong 
places being ceded in perpetuity to the protectors. 
Scindiah saw his own interest, and was at last 
convinced that it would be wise to keep to his 
engagements. • 

The Pinddrrees must now takie care of themselves; 
and their weakness was soon evident Pressed hard 
by British detachments, Ghectoo could, not get to his 
home among the hills; nor could the different Pin- 
darree bands achieve a junction ,with him. He 
appeared in various unexpected places, at great 
distances; but these flights cost him all bis baggage, 
and most of his horses. In January, 1^18, his lair 
was dificovered, and the hill tribes of Malwa were 
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set Upon his traces. They destroyed almost every- 
thing and everybody belonging to hiid; but they 
could not catch him. T^o hjindred followers shared 
his hardships and escapes; and t^^jy repeatedly 
advised him to surrender to .the British: but he was 
persuaded h5 should i&e sent out of tlie ‘country, and 
he preferred death in any form. Duriifg his snatches 
of sleep he was continually dreaming of 'that fate; 
murmuring ‘^The Black sea! *0! tAe black sea!” 
Even now, he got away again iiM the Deccan, and ^ 
was at large for another year, losing some of Kis 
followers at e^ery step, but being sheltered by some 
Mahratta officer or other. •He passed the rainy 
season among the Mahadeo mountains, afid* then 
endeavoxtred to take refuge, in February, 1819, in 
Scindiah’s/ortPess of Asseerghur, which had sheltered 
him before. He was refused admittance, and turned 
hi& horse’s head towards the neighbouring jungle. 
Some days after, his well-known horse was seen 
grazing near the verge of the foifest, saddled and 
bridled, and carrying bag of cash, se&l rings, and 
letters from a deposed rajah, promising great things 
to the wandeiging robber. ^After a little search, some 
clothes were found, and then some bones, and at last 
a human head, .which was recognised as Cheetoo’s. 
The human tiger had succumbed to his brute brother. 
The last of the Pindarrees met with a singularly 
appropriate* death.. 

I have given a somewhat disproportionate space 
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to the Pindarree war, because it is desirable at the 
present tinib to mark the. characteristics of warfare 
with different tribes oj orders of men in India, in 
order to see ip wdiat direction we ought to look for 
friends or foes : and because the incidents of Mahratta 
and Pindarree warfare may lessen our amazement, 
though not oiir horror, at the worst incidents of the 
•existing "rebellion. They show us what the wild 
Asiatic nature is. The Pindarrees were regarded as 
a sort of scavengers to the Mahrattas; but they were 
simply a gross specimen of the same type: and there 
is so strong a likeness between b6th and the 
slaughterers of oar cwntrynlen and countrywomen 
in India* that we may take to ourselves the shame of 
having ever allowed them the opportunity they have 
abused. Nana Sahib himself is the* representative 
Mahratta chief* of our time; and he is Cheetoo, 
dressed in the accomplishments and manners of the 
Europeanized native prince. We shall call up no 
more Pindarreescfrom their graves in the jungle to 
keep our arsenals, hold our strong places, and 
guard our ’\^omen and children. It was madness 
ever to do it. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

OPENING OE THE SOUTH-EAST. 

1619— 185^“. 

“ He sees such a despirate rapaciousness prevail ; such a dis- 
regard to equity such contempt of order, such stupid blindness 
to future consequences, as must immediately have the most tragical 
conclusion, and must termfiiate in* destruction to the greater 
number.” — Hume. > ^ 

If a man contendeth with a foolish man, whether he rage 
or laugh, there is no rest .” — Proverbs xxix. 9, 

^ • 

For every summons to attend to affairs at or 
beyond one frontier in India, we may confidently 
reckon on a challenge from the opposite boundary. 
We have been glancing up towards* the north-west, 
where the Five Rivers converge in the mighty Indus, 
which can be reached by us only over* a sandy de- 
sert While our Indian statesmen were discussing 
the questign, as a matter of political speculation, 
whether it would be best to have that sandy desert 
or those rivers for ©ur final frontier, or even the 
mountain range beyond both, it became necessary to 
look in the opposite direction, and see what 
was to be done where the other great river, the 

s 
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Burrampooter (the son of Brahma) divided our 
territories from the Burman empire on the east. 
ThS prodigious stream invoked no interests of ours 
for the first tw i-thirds of its course. It rises due 
north of Allahabad — ^the length of Oiide^ the width 
of Nepaul, and the loftiest mass of the Himalayas 
lying between. It skirts the Himalayan range on the 
Thibetan side, flowing eastwards as if it meant to 
cut China in two, anS(. escape into the Pacific ; but 
, at the end of the? Himalayan range, it turns their 
tase, flows south-west through Assam, and, having 
received the contents of sixty rivers in Assam alone, 
takes a southern course, along what was our Bengal 
frontier at the time we are contemplating. A 
troublesome frontier it was sure to be, coflsidering 
its own cjharacter, and that of the people who lived 
beyond it. As a river it is good for neither one 
thing nor another. It is nowhere fordable, and it is’ 
not navigable. It is equally impracticable where it is 
one mile wide and where it is six — ^when it is lowest, 
when it is ftJlest, and at all intervening times. In the 
dry season most of the canals into which it is divided 
by islands in its broadest 5)arts are mere mud, with 
chtoiels of great depth between ; and in spring, when 
swollen by melted snows, it is a truly fearful object 
— Slab with mud, while rolling a* dirty foam on shore, 
and tossing on its waves trees of the largest size, 
and corpses of men and beasts, swept down by the 
initndations above, in which nearly the whole of 
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Assam occasionally lies under water. Day by day it 
makes and destroys mud banks and sanSy shoals, so 
that any navigable use gf it^would be impossible if 
vessels could encounter the snags, savj^yers, and float- 
ing forest trees, with which .those of the Mississippi 
are not coiftparablc. * Some Hindoos 1;reat it as a 
sacred river, but only those who cannot get to the 
Ganges. The two rivers communicate by several 
small channels ; ancf when tbey* pour out their con- 
tents into the Bay of Bengal, •their mouths are • 
separated only by islands. A territory subject to 
two such sti^eams can be nothing but an area of 
swampy islands, in wfiich the higher specimens of 
the human race cannot live; and of all Trdhtiers 
none are* so productive of mischief as those which 
are the report enly of degraded or lawless men, who 
go there to snatch what they can get from the dibris 
of Nature, and the leavings of the brutes which 
make their homes in such places. In those jungly 
swamps, and the reeking forces which grow 
above them, the alHgators pursue m^, and men 
hunt the tiger and circumvent tlie elephant. 
Their mutuaj needs caused some little commerce 
to pass between the people of the confronting pro- 
vinces. The eastern people wanted salt from the 
bay; and the Bengal folk drew some of their sup- 
plies of cotton, silk, and rice from Assam. They 
were rivals in the matter of ivory and gold-dust, 
which last they fished from tha rivers. All were 

s 2 
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sunk in tne depths of superstition — the Assam 
people professing Hindooism, though eating animal 
food with their rice; ^ot^beef, but snakes, rats, 
ants, and grasshoppers, with dogs for an occasional 
delicacy. As for the s«uthern part of our frontier, 
there were endless troubles at the time we are now 
concerned with between the people of Chittagong and 
Arracan — subjects respectively of the Company and 
the Burman empire. " Tliey werd for ever at feud — 
proud Mussulmawti having succeeded to tlie Bud- 
dhists in Chittagong, and the people of Arracan being 
no more disposed to defer to the subject of the Com- 
pany than other Burmese. The passes from the one 
to thfe other were mere tracks cut in the forest, 
which were overgrown after every monsoon; and 
trespasses, depredations, and skirmishes ^ were for 
ever going on. As no Europeans could live in such 
places as the jungles and forests were then, the natu- 
ral process was to leave matters pretty much to 
themselves; and?' then followed the inevitable claims 
generated hf such a method. ^ -Each party of skir- 
mishers claimed as a frontier the furthest point 
reached, and usually ar good deal ^more. The 
Burmese sovereigns, for instance, sent word from time 
to time that they must have the wliple region as far 
as the Ganges, including Moorshedabad. Many dis- 
putes arose out of their demands that fugitives of 
intermediate races should be delivered up to them, 
while, on the other , hand, the subjects of the Coia- 
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pany had no peace on account of the incursions ol' 
their Burmese neighbours. 

Those who denouncf. all the Burmese wars that 
we have been engaged in are probably unaware 
of the difficulties caused by such a frontier as the 
one just described* where barbaric • races live on 
either side, and where the necessary military force 
cannot be stationed on account of a climate fatal to 
the soldiers while •enduratle^ by the* enemy. When 
to all this is added the usual series of provocations 
which the British m India have had to undergo ;*^tbe 
igtrigues of* our European rivals among our neigli- 
bours, and the efforts of those neighbours to draw 
the subjects and the allies of the Company into 
treasoif and disaffection, it may be less wonderful 
than it s^ppears at first sight that we should have had 
wars with Burmah, ending at length in the annexa- 
tion of Pegu. It might seem at first sight very 
strange that we should have submitted to any 
intercourse with the Kings of ?\.va which could 
involve humiliation, trouble, or dbst, or have 
burdened ourselves at last with a territory which 
lies beyonc^ our natural boundaries, and was not 
particularly tempting, in any view; but it alters 
the case not % little to find that the French were 
once paramount ftt the Burmese, as they were 
at the Persian court — endeavouring to induce the 
sovereign, in each case, to promote the invasion 
pf Ipdia through his dominions; and when it is 
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understood that spies were again and again 

traversing tlid Company’s dominions, on a pretended 

mission in search of religious books, but in reality to 

treat with the^^Mahrattas, the Mogul sovereign, 

and Runjeet Singh at La^jore, about the expulsion of 

the British, ouv transactions witK the Burmese court 

and people are* seen to involve more than treaties 

and quarrels with a barbaric neighbour. Common 

sense might suggest that Eliglishmen would be hardly 

likely to put up with all the trouble that we have 

b^J with the Burmese, and to go into a war with 

them, at least without some reason — and* some other 

.... ♦ 
reason than conquest;,, for it is evident that if 

conquest had been the object, it might have been 

achieved at a very early date. What the story 

really was may be in a manner conveyed, by a very 

brief sketch of our relations with Burmah. 

There was a king in Ava, in 1619 , who 
encouraged the English to trade in Pegu; but 
the Dutch slipped into our shoes ; and it was near 
the close of tiie century when ©jir first diplomatic 
intercourse took place with the Burmah court. Our 
envoy, Mr. Fleetwood, weet through the customary 
humiliations and provocations, made the prostrations 
and received the insults which weri^ a matter of 
course at the Asiatic* courts, and obtained leave 
to build a factory at Syriam, but none of the more 
important objects of his mission. Now and then 
opportunities arose for our doing and obtaining good, 
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when the kings of that peninsula yrent to war; 
but no adequate attention was given to them at 
the time, and we remained ^unknown to the Burmese 
sovereign, as^ regards our national oharacter, during 
a long course of years whtch might have been im- 
proved to the advantage of our copimerce and our 
reputation. One king slapped his thigh in the 
ambassador’s presence, and made hig courtiers laugh 
at the idea of the feast India* Company being of any 
use to such a gre|it man as he Vas; another wi)uld 
not write a letter, but only an order, to the Governor- 
General, because he ^issued nothing but commands 
to anybody on earth; aftd this one* sent, in^return for 
the Company’s fine presents, twenty-four heads of 
Indian *corn, eighteen oranges, and five cucumbers. 
The Company’s flag was, on this occasion, planted at 
Bassein, to the firing of guns; but the treaty which 
authorized it was presently found to be a mere 
pretence for getting hold of bribes. Within two 
years — that is, in 1759 — all the European gentlemen 
at the station were murdered by tyi incursion of 
armed Burmese, just as they had assembled at a 
dinner-party; and only a*midshipman escaped to his 
ship. The king fancied that the English had been 
corresponding with one of hii^ enemies, and connived 
at the act of which some French adventurers had the 
credit. Our mission to the successor of this king, 
Alompra, failed, and we gave up the Bassein settle- 
ment, having thenceforth a walled factory at Rangoon, 
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within which our flag was kept flying; and for five- 
and-thirty years the Company’s traders carried on 
some commerce, under ^har(? conditions of insult, 
delay, and hea\y duties! While they were treated 
no worse, and perhaps rather better than other mer- 
chants, they could put up with the airs of a pagan 
king who knew no better. Next began the frontier 
difficulties. The native inhabitants of Arracan, 
driven desperate by th^ oppression of their Burmese 
conquerors, became^'a jungle banditti: and when they 
had committed any extraordinary act of daring or 
plunder, they hid themselves in Chittagong, which 
had been the Conflpany\5 tefritory since 1760. The 
first tlie English heard of it was that five thousand 
Burmese troops had been marched into Chfttagong 
to apprehend the fugitive Hughs, while® 20,000 more 
were on the Arracan frontier. They were met by a 
force, under General Erskine, which impressed 
them with some respect; they withdrew from our 
soil, the commander visited the British general, 
and, on our side, the fugitives, being tried and found 
guilty, were surrendered. Thus far, the matter 
seemed to end well: but th'b incident fixed the atten- 
tion of the French on that region; and M. Suffrein’s 
maps and plans were attended to at Paris, and his 
opinion quoted that " Pegu was tlie country through 
which the English might be attacked in India with 
most advantage.” One consequence of this new light 
was the establishment of a permanent Resident at 
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Rangoon in 1796 for the purpose of protecting 
British interests and watching French intrigue. 
From this date there^were rival embassies at the 
Burmese court; and ’the ifings of A,va became more 
insolent, as they imagined themselves holding the 
balance b^ween twb European natioift. These inci- 
dents occurred when Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth, was Governor-General; ahd he sent 
Captain Symes on*a mission 'vfhich was more intoler- 
able than any former one, because the King con^ 
eluded, from the surrender of the Mugh robbers,*that 
the English were too weak to keep them. It is 
needless to describe these embassies — the gilt boats, 
golden umbrellas, arrogance, and grossnfiss^on the 
one sicte; and the evils suffered on the other — the 
waiting Jioubb, days, and weeks for notice; the being 
quartered in the street, or on the place of execution; 
the being paraded through the low parts of the 
town, for the amusement of the rabble, or landed to 
spend the night on an island swarming with snakes 
and mosquitoes ; tjie having the shoes pulled off at 
the outer gate of the palace, and tfie hat snatched 
from the hejid under a tropical sun. All this may be 
imagined as inflicted on a succession of envoys, and 
endured, of coijrse, only for some very strong reasons. 
Lord Wellesley tried, in 1802 , what a little splendour 
would do, and sej^t an escort of 100 Sepoys, and a 
handsome* equipment, with his envoy ; but this was 
a game at which the gilt gingerbread KingT)f Ava 
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was sure to beat us; and he misinterpreted the 
whole affair ftom having just been informed that the 
new peace at Amiens was a boon granted by France 
to the English, jon condibon of the latter restoring 
all places in India which h^ad ever been French. The 
disarming of the British escort V»as actually ordered, 
and prevented bnly by the interposition of the heir 
apparent, who, however, could not prevent the 
French envoys 'being ' quartered ' next door to the 
English Colonel Symes — ^these envoys being a 
French felon, just escaped from 'Calcutta gaol, an 
American supercargo, and two half-cAste youths, 
born in Ava. Thus lyiatters' went on, the kings 
telling 'aU*- the world that the Company had paid 
homage to the golden feet, and besought the* protec- 
tion of Burmah, and kindly assuring , 3 . Governor- 
General from time to time, tha*;, if he had only 
applied in the right quarter, the armies, of Burmah 
would have gone overland, and given the whole 
continent of France to England; whereas, if any 
measures were taken without leave from Ava, the 
King would be obliged to go overland, and take 
England. One viceroy at Rangoon, who had been 
civil to our envoy, was to be crucified in seven 
fathoms water, and so floated to Calcutta, to show us 
the consequence of ou^ making ‘ friends among the 
King’s servants. In a fit of capiice^ however, the 
culprit was not only spared but promoted.* In 1811 
there was a second invasion of Chittagong : and the 
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king’s object for .several months was to get possession 
of Captain Canning, our envoy, and* his suite, as 
hostages for the deliver j of more of the Mugh fugitives. 
Not succeeding in this, an(f hearing* a vivid descrip- 
tion of two of our vessels* of war which were oft 
Rangoon, the king*lowered his comtnercial duties, 
and sent messengers to Calcutta, to ask for the sur- 
render of his enemies. An unfortunate* concession 
was made on this bccasion* b^ the Supreme Govern- 
ment, which proposed (in consideration of th® 
unhealthy nature of the service) that the Burmese 
troops shouTd be admitted into Chittagong, to search 
for the fugitive Hughs. *A demand was instantly 
made, in the form of a stipulation,’ that the •British 
should be at the cost of the troops while so employed ; 
and it w§,s announced that the King of Ava had lent 
troops to the En^ish on their petition. When the 
Hughs finally succumbed, after the death of their 
last king, their chiefs surrendered to the Supreme 
Government as prisoners of war^ and when Lord 
Hoira conclusively declined to deli^br them up, it 
was hoped that the troubles with the Burmese were 
over with tlje extinction rf the Hughs ; but the King 
of Ava only betook himself to other schemes. It was 
then, in 1816, that discoveries were made of his 
intrigues at Lahore, and tamperings with several of. 
the states, for the purpose of occasioning a general 
revolt against the English rule. The Hahrattas 
were the great hope of the traitor-king; but they 
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were destroyed before he could mature his plans. 
Ruiijeet Singti was doubtless too sagacious to be 
deceived as to which was the stronger power. Before 
giving up for tliat time, tte King of Ava made one 
more effort. By deputy }ie wrote to Lord Moira to 
demand the ceSsion of Chittagong and Railioo, Dacca 
and Moorehedalbad, under penalty of annihilation 
from his wrath. Lord Moira replied through the 
Viceroy of Pegu, regrfetting that ‘the King of Ava 
fhould be no better supplied with advisers, and 
hoping that the writer of so insolent a letter would be 
chastised. Then followed a war of sflccession in 
Assam, and confly^ts which lelt no chance of tran- 
quillity*to* our frontier, where villages were sacked 
and burned, while no further apology ccmld bo 
obtained than that it was by mistake.»‘ Again, our 
elephant hunters were seized, and a' Burmese army of 
18,000 men, under the king’s best general, announced 
an intention of following the Assam refugees into our 
territory. This 'vfas in 1822. It was clearly high ^ 
time to strengthen our frontier; and the more speedily 
because the Assam princes had lost their game, and 
their country became a province of t^e Burman 
empire. 

There was no respite from the provpcations of our 
neighbour. In 1823, leave was Usked for the Bur- 
mese army, with all its prisoners, to go home through 
Chittagong. This was refused. Next, Chittagong 
was encroached upon, and our island of Shapouree 
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was claimed, and after various refusals seized in the 
night of September 24, 1823. A t]jousand men 
made the attack, giving out that an army of 15,000 
men was in Arracan, aiRi tliiit sixty boats were about 
to coilvey it into Chittagong. ThitSe Sepoys were 
killed, and, three wopnded;*and it m£^ be regarded 
as a proof of great forbearance that ,the Governor- 
General wrote to the King of Ava before jproceeding 
to repel the invasion by foiye. ^ No syiswer was sent, 
otherwise than by an order to the Governor of Arracan 
to keep down the English, and hold the island. Th» 
Burmese obeyed these orders, and set up forts on our 
territories, secured b^ stropg palisades, from which a 
British officer was driven back with loss in February, 

1824. There was no avoiding war after this. 

• ^ 

Nobody but the King of Ava could doubt about the 
issue of Such a wji*, as far as the quality of the com- 
batants was concerned. But the real and formidable 
enemy of the British was the climate, Rangoon 
yielded at once ; the authorities fled at the first shot, 
and the entire population, except one hundred persons, 
made off into the jungle. The jungle the mischief. 

The natives threw up stockades wherever they rested; 
and fever •and sunstrolse decimated the invaders. 
The Burmese died fastest, by many to one; they left 
their ammunition behind thepa ; they laid waste their 
fields, and were evidently going to perdition as fast as 
possible;! but then, the English were suffering in their 
proportion, and while they sent home assurances that 
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the Burmese were perishing, there were no signs of 
peace being syny nearer. At the end of 1824, there was 
no peace. In the autumn of 1825 there was still no 
peace, though Sir Archilrald Campbell had a series of 
successes to re])6rt; but there was now a good deal of 
talk about it ^ Then the*Englisih defeated the great 
Burmese armys ten times as many as themselves, and 
peace was j-eported to have followed, as it ought. The 
treaty was actually signed; but^one day it became 
known that it had n6ver been forwarded to the 
^Ciiig. He could certainly never pt*.y for the expenses 
of the war ; and his servants hoped to persuade the 
General to take rice instead «f money, and to cut 
down and.carry a^ay any trees he pleased. After the 
next victory at Melloone, the treaty, which l^d been 
again signed, was found in the minister’s house, still 
unseen by the King. In February, 1826, Ifche thing 
was really done. The expenses of the war were paid 
by the Burmese, and the provinces of Tarvi and 
Tenasserim were ceded to the Company, as well as 
those of Assam and Arracan, by which it was hoped 
that the quiet of our frontier was secured. 

The King of Ava was afterwards declared insane, 
and succeeded by his brother, who might as well have 
been insane, too, for any benefit which we could 
obtain from his abilities. One ojT the terms of the 
peace was that a commercial treaty should be formed; 
and as soon as thefreaty was ratified, Mr. CSrawford’s 
well known mission to Ava took place. The nego- 
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tiation lasted from Sept., 1826, to Jan.,* 1827, and it 
was conducted very much as former ccgiferences had 
been, ending in the yielding up of some of the most 
important points on the*BriMsh side, and in our being 
unablb to obtain any fulftlment of •tliose which re- 
mained; while, to <irown the discoijifiture of the 
official representative, who had suffered under all 
manner of neglect and insults, the treaty.was called 
by the Burmese .a royal license granted to the 
English. • ^ 

In December, 1^29, the British in Moulmein wer5 
attacked fiom Martaban. After fair warning, 
which produced no*effeat, a detachment of our 
soldiers was sent to Martaban to soize^ th^ o^enders, 
when some native followers fired the place. This 
act, wholly ijnintentional on the part of the English, 
produced a wonderful effect; and no more moles- 
tation was offered to the British in that region for a 
course of years. 

In the north, however, there were troubles which 
rendered the ces^on of Cachar nepessary to the 
integrity of our frontier ; and when our 4-ffghanistan 
war was impending, King Tharawaddy drew his 
rabble rout of an army forward, ready to enter 
Bengal when the British should have, as he sup- 
posed, turned thejir backs. • Except on their own 
territory, with its swamps and forests, and hideous 
malaria, -there was nothing for us to fear from them. 
But it became necessary once more to encounter them 
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there. Our'mercliants at Rangoon declared in 1851 
that they must leave the country if they were 
not protected from the exactions, and the oppression, 
even amounting to torfure,* inflicted by the local 
authorities. Tlie treat^*^ had been clearly and 
grossly violated, and reparation wasr demanded 
at the court 6f Ava, It was the old story over 
again, except that some civil promises were made at 
first. Then there were insults ; .and Rangoon was 
declared in a state^ of ‘blockade. Next, the British 
ship was fired upon, and thb cannonade was 
returned. Our readers will remember <^the sequel; 
the capture of the town^ from Ifhe coast up the river ; 
the arrival at,Pr©me ; the visit of Lord Dalhousie to 
Rangoon, in the hope of expediting matters and 
getting our troops out of the swamps Jiefore disease 
haR carried them all off; the driving out of the 
Burmese from Pegu, and the annexation of the whole 
province, ^^in compensation for the past, and for 
better security fpr the future.’* The Governor- 
General’s proclamation disclaimed all intention of 
interfering, further with Burmese territory, as long 
as the King of Ava shoqld respect the quiet of 
his neighbours. For some months there was trouble 
with some predatory bands of Burmese; and the 
King refused to exchange any further instrument of 
agreement; but he verbally acknowledged the cession 
of territory, and engaged to protect Europeans from 
the attacks of his subjects, and to leave the river 
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Irrawaddy open for free commerce "between the 
people of both countries. 

This is a painful and tedious story ; but it must be 
told, not only becaule if is the true history of 
the extension of our empire^ eastwards, but because it 
cannot but remind** those who accuse the English 
of territorial rapacity that it is as 'well to under- 
stand the facts before lavishing imputations of 
that sort. Whether it* was possible to obtain 
peace and a qfjiet frontier ]jy another method 
may be a fair subject of controversy : but we cannot 
imagine tliAt any unprejudiced person could, after 
learning the facts, tieclare^ that this case bears 
any resemblance to others in which the -first move 
has been made by the ultimate conquerors. The 
method of jnore than one of the world’s rulers 
is to introduce discontents among neighbours, to stir 
up strife, to interpose, to protect, and, finally, to 
annex. That it was not so with Burmah, our 
narrative shows. Whether tlve English could 
or should have b^n more patient, iiK)re forbearing, 
more prudent, or in any way more Vise, men will 
judge for themselves : bujt that the annexation of the 
provinces beyond the Bay of Bengal was an act 
of rapacity, no fair-minded observer will ever 
say. 


I 
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Ohapter xviil 

BEGINNING,, OF COMPREHENSIVE DOMESTIC 
AMELIORATION. 

1823—1835. 

“ There forth issued Jrom under thte altar smoke 
A dreadful fiend.” — Spenser. ^ 

“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 

Tennyson. 

After Jong waitTng, and many discouragements, 
the time at length arrived when wars ceased^ within 
the peninsula of India, and the energies of its 
rulers could be devoted to the inqprovement of the 
condition of the inhabitants, and the retrieval of 
the affairs of the Company. There was war in 
Burmah, as has Ibeen seen; but long before Lord 
Moira’s (henceforth to be called Lord Hastings) 
term of office was over there was such a state of 
peace from the Himalaya to Ceylon as enabled 
him to give the crowning grace to his adhainistration 
by instituting social reforms as important as his 
military successes were^ brilliantj^ and his political 
scheme definite and successful. The system which 
was conceived by Clive, professed by Warren Has- 
tings, thoroughly wrought out and largely applied 
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by Lord Wellesley, so as to be fairly cdlled his own, 
and reversed for a time by Lord Ctemwallis and 
Sir George Barlow, under orders from Leadenhall- 
street, was accomplished alid firmljr established by 
the Marquis of Hasting*s. British authority was 
supreme in India : and not only had i% no antagonist 
for a long course of years, but it availed to prevent 
warfare among the states of the greaf^ peninsula. 
Reforms, political, #social and moral, ut once ensued ; 
and they were vigorously contjpiued through three 
viceregal terms. •They may be most clearly appre- 
hended by feeing surveyed as the harvest of twenty 
years of peaceful administration, beginning with the 
close of Lord Hastings’ wars, and* en^ling with the 
resignation of Lord William Bentinck in 1835* 

Lord Hayings left the Company’s revenue in- 
creased ty 6fiO(\OOOL a year ; and a considerable 
part of the increase was from the land, indicating 
the improved condition of the people who held 
,it. He was succeeded by Lord ^mherst, to whom 
the post was oflf'^ed on account of the qualities 
for public service which he had mEftiifeated in his 
ftnbassy to China. In .the interval between the 
departure of the one and the arrival of the other 
Governor-General — that is, from January to August, 
1823 — the authority was wielded by Mr. Adam, 
the senior member of Council, whose short admin- 
istration was made memorable by his action against 
the press in India, to which he believed that Lord 

T 2 
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Hastings had given a liberty inconsistent with the 
preservation of social tranquillity, in a community 
so anomalous as that of India. He also broke the 
bondage of the Nizam td the* great house of Palmer 
and Co., for the sake oP English honour and the 
independence of our subsidiaryr ally. It was done 
by an advance ‘'of money, to enable the Nizam to 
redeem a tribute for which he had come under 
obligation to the firm, rani by forbidding any further 
pecuniary transactipns ‘between the great firm and 
the <Oourt of Hydrabad. The interest of the public 
debt was reduced from 6 to 5 per cent, by Mr. 
Adam ; and he intended 4o apply the savings from 
the diminisliQd <?xpenditure to social objects, and 
especially to the promotion of native educatiop, under 
the terms of the last charter; but iq this he was 
thwarted by prohibitions from home. After having 
incurred as much blame and praise as could well 
be earned in seven months, Mr. Adam made way 
for — ^not Mr. Canping, as had been intended, but — ; 
Lord Amhersti> and died on his )vay home in 1825. 

Lord Amheftt had the Burmese war to manage, 
in the first instance; and^ the Mahratta and Fin- 
darree wars had left behind them tke difficulty 
dreaded by every pacific Governor-General — an 
unsettled and unorganized population of soldiers, 
whom it was scarcely possible to deal with so as to 
satisfy at once themselves and their neighbours. 
The reforms already conceived, and even begun, had 
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not yet checked abuses, or remedied gri^ances ; and 
there were real causes of disaffection, iii^the new pro- 
vinces especially, which gave a most mischievous 
power to a marauding* soldiery at the mbmcnt of 
finding its occupation gono. A vigorous rule was 
therefore necessary,* and almost as much military 
demonstration as in warlike times. 'The improved 
revenue did not meet these calls, and •much less 
the cost of the Burmese war ; and a new loan and an 
increased taxation marked the cloje of Lord^ Amherst’s 
term. He left th(? territory in a peaceable state, with 
not a single <ort standing out, as Bhurtpore long did, 
against British authority, ^ while the Company’s 
territories were largely increased J^y.th^ Biurmese 
forfeitu»es. He won not a little European popularity 
hj ascertainvig the fate of the expedition of La 
Perouse, which had been as much a 'mystery as that 
of our Franklin expedition ever was ; and he came 
home in 1828 full of confidence that the reforms 
inaugurated by his predecessor, an^ promoted by him- 
self, would retrieve all financial diffi(»ulties, if they 
were but duly taken in hand by his Accessor. For 
such an object, the very.best choice was made. If 
our raj were really over, as the deluded Sepoys now 
suppose, and the last Briton were to leave India for 
ever, tradition would preserve the memory of Lord 
William Bentinck, in the gratitude of the native popu- 
lation for centuries to come, though he Overruled 
whatever was intolerably mischievous in their notions 
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and practices as fearlessly as he rebuked any self- 
seeking and pride on the part of all the Europeans in 
the country. He had given abundant proof of his 
ability to op 2 :)ose native Jireju'dice when Governor of 
the Madras Presidency, in 1805, when he supported 
the military commander in outi’aging the feelings of 
the Sepoys by changes in their dress — a mistake 
which he espiated by the immediate loss of his post. 
He was recalled after the Vellore mutiny ; and his 
appointment to the higliest office in India, in 1828, 
showed the confidence of the authorities at home 
that his fearlessness as a reformer .wou9d not again 
be spoiled by the inconsiderate' rashness which they 
had rebubed in 4iis earlier days. Every advantage 
was given to his plan of reforms by the appeintment 
of new governors to all the presidencies: at once — Sir 
John Malcolm going to Bombay, and the Hon. Mr. 
Lushington to Madras, when Lord William Bentinck 
assumed his post at Calcutta. 

The first impression from Lord W. Bentinck’s 
action was, that his sensibility to unpopularity had by 
no means increased since he was in India before. He 
had to carry out into practice various measures al- 
ready devised and proposed, and to which he there- 
fore pledged himself by accepting office. The most 
unpopular of these related to a method of retrench- 
ment of military allowances, which excited a fierce 
outcry fitm the European officers, and remonstrances 
which were rebuked from home as approaching too 
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nearly to insubordination. The truth itf the officers 
were poor, and could ill bear any reduction of allow- 
ances which they had learned to consider in the light 
of regular pay : while tfie Glompany was yet poorer, 
being 'deep in debt, and* under tHe obligation to 
retrench iiv all directions. The Go'wernor-General 
was in this case the medium through ^hich the com- 
munications were sent. On the one hand, he would 
have been glad if the officers cpuld have been spared 
the hardship, while on the oth^r, he saw that no 
' retrenchment wouM ever be accomplished if sugges- 
tions were ajcepted from the parties to be afiected by 
it. Our elderly generation must well Remember how 
large a space in our newspapers Ws^occupigd with 
the tiro^ome controversy about whole batta, half 
batta, and otjjier technical matters, from which we 
gathered only that the Company chose to diminish 
certain privileges and allowances to their military 
officers, on the establishment of peace ; whereas the 
officers said they could not live on^ their pay without 
those additions, 'fhe Duke of Wellyigton, then in 
the ministry, supported the Company’s authority ; 
and a saving of something less than 20,000Z. a year 
was effected. The retrenchments were carried out 
in the civil departments also, committees of inquiry 
being employed for several? years in seeing how 
expenditure could be checked. The outcry might 
have been less passionate if the salaries of civil func- 
tionaries of high rank had been reduced in any fair 
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proportion t6 those of the humbler military offices. 
Two millions^u year were needed to meet the Com- 
pany’s existing obligations in England. Half a million 
was saved in the civil, ^nd a’ million in the military 
department — not immediately, but prospectively. 
More income <must be obtained 4)y increased produc- 
tion, after economy had done its utmost. Several of 
the best men in India — among whom was Metcalfe — 
testified that thfe plainest •and shortest way of obtain- 
ing a revenue was,. to develop the resources of the 
country by the utmost freedom of ‘trade and coloniza- 
tion; while others — among whom. waSr Malcolm — 
preferred debt and difficulty to ‘any experiment which 
should 4hrow open the country to European residents, 
by whom (they took for granted) the natives would be 
oppressed and insulted, so that the English would be 
driven from the country. The events of the day 
spare the necessity of rebuke or reply. There is 
probably not an educated man in England who has 
not been recently rrevolving the difference between 
the present state of Bengal and what it would have 
been if a thorough commercial understanding had 

been established between ^the industrial classes of 

< 

England and Hindostan ; and, as for political 
philosophers, they had warning half a century ago 
from Sir James Mackintosh, who made no secret 
of his anticipations from what he saw on the spoh 
Three years after the Vellore mutiny, he 'declared 
his opinion that mutiny was not our greatest danger 
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in India, but the inevitable results of* commercial 
monopoly. He relied on the diversity df the peoples 
and the soldiery to control mutiny, but saw that the 
country could never flourish, to the point of safety, 
till industry and its rewards were left free. The 
consolation ‘of the c^se was, that nd false theory 
could for ever keep down a country so favoured 
by nature, and that retrieval would Tilways be 
possible, and certainly speefly at last.**^ 

The Indian government had a strong lesion in the^ 
matter of their opium traffic. Various methods of 
restriction ofi tlm growth and sale of opium in 
Hindostan Proper, wHerc tlic^ poppj^ flourishes most, 
had been tried ; a»d all were intolei’able tcf the land- 
owners ifnd cultivators, and worse than useless to the 
Companyi as they resulted merely in a vast system of 
smuggling. The dpium was conveyed to Kurrachee, 
and thence to foreign settlements on the coast, 
whence it was sent to Europe under the Portuguese 
flag, and sold in the Company’s markets. To put an 
end to spying the land and fighting on the roads — 
scenes as disgusting as were ever caused by our 
excise and ^customs tyranny in England — it was 
proposed to let the poppy fields and opium sales 
entirely alone, .only requiring the seller to provide 
himself with a liceftse which* would cost less than 
the expenses and risks of smuggling. Lord W*. 

* Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh (1st edition), Yol. I. 
pp, 385~d66. 
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Bentinck adopted this suggestion, and carried it 
out The first year, licenses were taken out for l^ss 
than 1,000 chests; tlie nex^t year for 7,156 chests; 
and the amcwint paid for licenses has inpreased 
beyond expectation, df the monopoly was to 
continue, thiS was probably tlie least injurious form 
it could take. 

For teh years before Lord William Bentinck 
went out there ha(f ^been discussions and experi- 
, ments about the landed settlements. Throun-hout 
wide regions the zemindars were bankrupt, almost 
to a man: this was the complaint in one direc- 
tion. Elsewherp, the *^cultivators were groaning 
under^ tlfe exactions of a new ^et of landowners. 
The local agents declared that the quantitj^ of land 
withdrawn from taxation by forg^ documents 
pretending old assignments was beyond belief ; and 
Government had occasion to know, by the state 
of the revenue, that some trickery of the kind must 
be going forward. The home authorities ordered 
the fluctuating system to be adopted in territories 
pledged to the permanent system ; the new North- 
West Provinces were to be brought under the one 
system or the other ; the Collectors were or were not 
t 0 have judicial and executive powers in regard to 
civil and criminal suits; all wa!s in confusion even 
when Lord Moira went out. He assembled the 
Collectors in his first journey up the country, and 
determined on a new survey and assessment, seeing 
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at once that the ryotwar system could 'not answer 
over the wide area of Upper India, an& concluding 
the old village system to be the best, if the derange- 
ments of recent years coufd be re^ified, and the 
injured parties reinstated. • Hence arose the Mo- 
fiissil or Provincial Oommission, appoBited to work 
in the country, and the Sudder Commission, seated 
at Calcutta, to receive and adjudicate ifpon their 
reports. Great benefits afccraed from these pro- 
ceedings: and the rural inhabitants had. begun to ^ 
confide in the protection of Government before Ubrd 
W. Bentinck% entrance upon office. In the Ceded 
Districts, and in various* parts ^of the Madras 
Presidency, there were struggles foV the "establish- 
ment of ene or another system, or for modifications 
of either,^ too* frequent and too complicated to be 
followed here. It must suffice that a very extensive 
inquiry had produced a mass of materials for new 
rules and methods of administration. In the Bombay 
Presidency especially there was scarcely a field 
anywhere in the tesritories acquired fit)m the Mah- 
rattas which was not measured and valued soon 
after its acquisition. Lord W. Bentinck soon found 
the necessity of establishing a settled revenue system 
in the North- Vest Provinces, to quiet the minds 
of the population, and encourage their industry ; and 
in January, 1833, he met the chief officers at 
Allahabad,* and presently after sanctioned a scheme 
by which the villages were surveyed and assessed 
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by European officers, and the minor divisions 
confided to* native officers, whose decisions were 
subject to the native method of arbitration. The 
assessment thus procured was finally settled for a 
term of thirty years. Speedy judicial decisions and 
publicity of*accounts were pl*ovided ftr; and 
people immediately began to rejoice in their security, 
and tlie certainty of their circumstances for at least 
thirty years. * It wo'lijd* be very interesting to look 
» closer into the pej«jant and village life of Hindostan, 
as laid open by the materials thus collected ; but our 
space is too small for even the*^ barest record of 
the other acts of, the n^w Governor-General. 

In • consequence of Lord Cornwallis’s plan of 
committing the administration of justice, •civil and 
criminal, almost entirely to European ^ents, the 
expense of the necessary staff had become unmanage- 
able, while a host of complainants were excluded 
from justice. The business to be done far exceeded 
the Company’s mieans of discharging it, if their 
agents h^d been, to a man, perfectly qualified in all 
respects. More and more of the work was com- 
mitted to native functionaries when jt was found 
that even decisions of an inferior quality were pre- 
ferable to delays, infrequent gaol deliveries, and the 
cruel penalties attending a denial of justice; and 
in 1827 nineteen-twentieths of the civil suits insti- 
tuted throughout the country were decided by native 
judges. The consequence was a further extension 
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of the experiment. The judges were raised in posi- 
tion and emolument, and more work wstg confided to 
them ; and a Court of Appeal was settled, at Allah- 
abad, for the use of litigants who li\;ed too far from 
Calcutta \o be easily able* to apply there. These 
Uliprovemehts were •among the man|^ which were 
originated by his predecessors, and only adopted and 
carried out by Lord William Bentinck. • One more 
item may be added in thiS cjcwnectidn. By law, all 
British subjects were competeni^ to serv^ on juries 
in India; but custom first, and then law, had •pro- 
nounced hafi*-caates not to be British subjects. In 
1826 a bill was passed whfcl^ enabled all ‘^good and 
suflScient residents” to serve on •juries,* with the 
limitation that only Christian jurors should sit on 
the trialij of Christians. 

One of the first^acts of special policy of Lord W. 
Bentinck’s was the abolition of the suttee, or burning 
of widows — a superstition which his predecessors 
had discountenanced, but had not felt themselves able 
to prohibit. The more supervision was instituted, the 
more frequent the practice became : an& more mischief 
was clearly ^one by Government recognition than good 
by suppressing attendant enormities. The new Gover- 
nor-General thought it safe to try vigorous measures 
with the spiritless population of Bengal, among whom 
more than nineteen-twentieths of these sacrifices took 
place. He Would hardly have ventured if there had 
been reason to suppose the native soldiery deeply 
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interested in the matter ; but most of the Sepoys came 
from districts tvhere the rite was least insisted on ; their 
wives were not wont to be with them in cantonments ; 
and it was thought sufficient tb avoid using their ser- 
vices in the suppression.^ The police were charged 
with the enforcement of the new 4aw, which treated ^ 
felony all participation in the sacrifice of human life by 
the burning or burying alive of women ; and they had 
but little to do. ' After «a few attempts at stolen meet- 
ings, very like thos^ of the ring ” in English coun- 
ties/che Hindoos of Bengal gave fne matter up ; and 
the prohibition was extended to the other* presidencies 
without any difficulty. * Opf^osing appeals were 
made to the home authorities by Hindoos who 
approved and disapproved the measure; and the 
petition of the latter was regularly argued before 
the Privy Council in 1832, and< dismissed. The 
abolition was by no means so general as was at first 
concluded. It related to only 37,000,000 out of the 
77,000,000 of Indifi of that day. It indirectly affected 
about 19,000/)00 more, in the*^ subsidiary States 
over which w6 had most influence ; but 21,000,000 
remained entirely unaffected by it It is impossible 
to say how far the sullenness of the disappointed 
Brahmins may have aggravated ill feelings from other 
causes during the intetval ; but,* on the other hand, 
several native princes have proscribed the custom 
because the General Government did so with success. 

The difficult question of the introduction of 
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Christianity into India was warmly and widely 
discussed at this time. By the charter of 1813 
missionaries were permitted to go to India — a mea- 
sure about which there ^ould hav^ scarcely been 

• • I 

two opinions if the country had been hitherto open 
#0 settlement by all who chose to As it was, 
the question was surrounded with difficulties, then 
as it is now. The points on which ratibnal people 
were agreed wei*e that * e^irtreme * ignorance and 
presumption in the missionaries who went out aj; 
the beginning of the century had produced deadly 
effects, not only^by aiding the disaffection at Vellore, 
but by discrediting ’ the pipfession of Christianity 
by more enlightened and less egotistical persons. 
All agfeed that the Company were pledged not 
to interi^re • with the religion of their subjects, 
whatever it might be ; and all the Company’s most 
trusted officers on the spot declared that missionary 
efforts among either Hindoos or Mohammedans would 
put a stop to the improvetnents, material and 
moral, in the condition of the peoj^e, which were 
becoming very marked. There seem to have been 
few, however, who perceived that the conversion of 
the Mussulman to Christianity is almost as impos- 
sible as that of the genuine Jew ; and that the con- 
version of Hindoos had tlius far been, and was 
likely to continue, a mere conformity from the sense 
of duty andffitness in their relation to their Euro- 
pean superiors. But, over and above all this, there 
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were Christians in India to the number of many 
thousands ; jfnd they needed a clergy, and justified 
an episcopate. At first it was proposed to have 
four bishops, for the thr^ presidencies and Ceylon ; 
but the charter of 1813 provided for one, yfho should 
occupy the s6fe of Calcutta, awd act as archdeacoQ 
at the other presidencies. Bishop Middleton went 
out, as the first bishop, in 1814. He found he 
ha'd only thirty-two clergj^ under Lam ; and they were, 
^in fact, military chaplains, over whom he held a 
divided ‘'’authority. They were widely* scattered, 
with mo parishes, and many of thorn ilb churches ; 
and the few who were settled*'at civil stations were 
as mufih ‘under* civil as their moveable brethren 
were under military control. He did the •best he 
could under such unfavourable circumstances, caus- 
ing new churches to be built, and congregations 
formed, and establishing some degree of order and 
c’ommunion among the European Christians in 
different parts of tth# country. Under his sanction 
the Missionary College of Calcutta was founded, 
for the instruction of natives and others for the 
offices of preaching, cateclvising, and school tuition, 
ami fbr the aid and encouragement of missionary 
labours in general. Bishop Middletop died in 1822, 
and was succeeded by fhe belovcJd Reginald Heber. 
According to testimony from all quarters, great 
and increasing surprise was caused by the ill-success 
of all missionary efforts in India. Vast sums were 
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expended, and more and more missionaries were 
sent out; and still it was very rarely that the 
hope of the conversion ^of an individual could bo 
entertained : and whAi ii was, ^disappointment 
almost invariably ensued. It is easy to see now 
that the whole development and trsyning of the 
mind of Asiatics of any religion were so entirely 
different from the European, and especially the 
Britisb, that it was hnpossible ^for the two to obtain 
the same point of view. Through* all that is said, 
ahd very truly, of the* difficulty of dealing with 
such an institution as that of caste, and with other 
obstacles, the fundamental trjith js that the un- 
prepared mind, whether Hindoo dr 'Mussulman, 
developed* under Asiatic conditions, cannot be in 
sympathy, ^OK5 or less, intellectually or morally, 
with the Christianiued European mind. The only 
true method is now, for the most part, agreed on: 
the natives must pass^ through a great process of 
secular education — that of life under improved 
conditions — ^before if can embrace an^ new dog- 
matic system. Lord William Bentinck and his 
immediate predecessors were faithful representatives 
of the views of their employers in this respect, 
being devoted tp the wt)rk of native education, 
as the only genuine •preparation for religious con- 
version. Before Lord Hastings went home, tlie 
missionaries apjilied their services to the Christians 
at the presidencies, instead of the hopeless task of 

V 
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converting Brahmins and Mohammedans; and when 
they did atfack the hostile faiths, it was chiefly by 
means of schools, in which improved views and prin- 
ciples were to ,be convey^ed the form of literature. 
‘Many trials were ma(ie of English schools, as a 
higher stage^to be reached through these in which 
the native languages were employed ; but the attempt 
created distrust, till the British at Calcutta offered 
to deliver avfer an* Eliglish iollege there to the 
, management of %nliglitened Hindoos. The thing 
waS Cdne; and thus arose* the' English College of 
Calcutta. Lord W. Bentinck carried on with zeal 
all such schemes ; and* he Originated many more. 
New •schools alid classes were encouraged all over 
the country. The ’best superintendence and stimulus 
were given to the native institutions ; Jiut the Gover- 
nor-General’s earnest desire w^s that tlie English 
language and literature should be the medium 
through which the native mind and destiny should 
be elevated in ^ill directions*. He proved, clearly 
enough, the happy consequences, which would ensue ; 
but he overlooked the impracticable character of 
the enterprise on which Jie wasted a great deal of 
virtuous effort. Bishop Heber died too soon to effect 
much beyond establishing^a strong interest between 
the English public hnd that* of Hindostan. We 
shall even yet make more use than we have made 
of the disclosures of the life of India offered in his 
Journals. 
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Lord W. Bentinck completed the exftirpation of 
Thuggery, or the strangling of travellets for booty, 
by a special sect of divergent Mohammedans. By 
taking no notice of tMfe railings of the press he 
left it 'practically free, thbjigh the *re-imposed re- 
strictions remained unrepealed. The people say 
the press was free in his time; and it was so for 
all practical purposes. In his time some •important 
public works went on, especially som^ embankments 
of the Cauvery, by which a Sufficient area ^ was made ^ 
fertile to have sefved as a lesson to all •tijtisting 
and future aifthorities as to how to prevent famine, 
and secure the materM Avelfare of the inhabitants. 
.The new provinces across the bay; and especially 
Arracan,. wtre becoming so productive, under the 
influences of peace, as to afford hopes of universal 
food and an extendi^ig commerce. If space allowed, 
we might trace the footsteps of advancing civilization 
over the whole peninsula prior to the great famine of 
1837 ; but it must suffice to say that when the 
commercial functioij.of the Company ceased, under 
the charter of 1833, there jvas every eftcouragement 
to believe that through i^uch rulers as Lord W. 
Bentinck, they might make their rule as remarkable 
under the pacific rigimer of a later time as their 
commercial enterprise had bben in the old days, 
when the factor was a brave adventurer first, and 
next an irr^romptu soldier, ready to turn statesman 
when necessity required. 
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It is under the head of social amelioration that 
it seems right to notice a region of our Indian empire 
which has hardly yet come into view. Ceylon was 
at this time the mostt efifectually improved part 
of our easterri dominiod; and some of. the most 
effectual improvements tool^c place while Lord 
William Bentinck was at Calcutta, though not 
exactly in consequence of his rule. For many years 
before, Ceylon had been idrtu^lly governed by the 
Ministry, and not by'* the India Company; and it 
remak: so at this day ; but in a historical survey, 
its improvements should be credited to^the period in 
which they occurred. 

Affer passing "under the rule of the Portuguese, 
and then of the Dutch, and being fqiig^t for by 
all parties in all the European wars^ carried on in 
the eastern seas, Ceylon became ours at the peace of 
Amiens, remaining under the rule of its own kings, 
till 1815, when the chiefs of the island invited the 
British to annex it to their dominions, because the 
tyranny of t^e rqigning king had become intolerable. 
Nothing but misrule could spoil such a country 
as Ceylon, with its natural gifts and graces, and 
its boundless power for the production of wealth. 
Besides the ordinary treasures of the sea, pearls 
and pearl-shells abounded withiii reach of its shores ; 
and cinnamon and otlier spices, with all tropical 
agricultural products were obtainable, to any amount. 
But the people, chiefly Buddhists, with some Hindoos 
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(worshippers of Siva, however) to the «orth, were 
priest-ridden ; and their apathy and ignorance made 
them the mere victims of a sovereign who was more 
like a fiend than a mfln- « The change within a 
few yfjarSi after their welfare was •fairly taken in 
hand by tha British vas remarkable. ©The benevo- 
lent Sir Alexander Johnston, Cliief-»Tustice there 
in 1811 , introduced trial by jury, in the face of 
much mockery an^ evil.bodiyg; and it answered 
beyond all expectation. In rapid succession other 
ameliorations tookf place. Slavery was ab^lialied;* 
the inonopolidB b;^ which a once prodigious commerce 
had been reduced to almost nothing, were repealed ; 
and the people were relieved* from* Jabour,-taxes and 
other oppressions which had deeply aggravated their 
constitutional^apathy. A field so circumscribed, and 
so abounding in natural promise, drew missionaries 
from Europe and America ; and those of the United 
States were distinguished above all others by 
conspicuous success. Sir Alexander Johnston 
always used to saj that they suQcee^ed by means 
of the sound sense with ^which they enlisted native 
self-interest first in works of industry, c;reating a 
civilization *which opened the way for religion. 
Altogether, the prospect was most cheering in Lord 
William Bentfnck’^ time. Oeylon was ruled by 
a Governor, assisted by two councils — legislative and 
executivei More and more natives were entering 
the lower offices of the goverilment: justice was 
made easily accessible : a police, on the English 
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principle, pervaded the country, and the low pro- 
portion of lirime was remarkable. The people 
adopted the practice of vaccination, with sufficient 
readiness, and they depcfiited largely in the Savings 
Bank. In a s*hort timp*^ after the opening ‘ of the 
Savings Bank at Columbo, it paid off a Government 
loan of 2,000t, leaving a surplus in its treasury. 
Agriculture and commerce flourished under the 
partial emancipation of Ikbour and trade ; new roads 
^ were opened, and , British capital and skill began to 
flowrff. ‘ The population was then somewhat under a 
million and a quarter, or rather mgre than 46 to the 
square mile. The total laumbcr of schools, govern- 
ment ,and private, civil and military, was above 
1,000, of which 63 were Roman Catholic. • 

It is true that there was a sad revulsion in store, 
fifteen years later, when the imposition of impracti- 
cable taxes by an ill-judging Government was to 
induce the rebellion of an unarmed multitude, and to 
injure the British name and authority accordingly : 
but it would not the less be j^rrong to pass over 
the reviving ihipulse givetij at the time I am treating 
of, to an agriculture which once sufficed to support a 
dense population over a wide surface since lapsed 
to jungle and swamp, and to a commerce which in 
ancient days rivalled ‘that of the most flourishing 
points in Asia. In 1835 there was every reason 
to believe that Ceylon might be retrieved from its 
long lapse, and elevated to a higher civilization than 
had pver nretenrlod. 
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** Be not over-exqui^te 
To shape the fashion of uncertain evils.” — 

“ It is said th§^; the Persian army went as far as that : but no 
one knows what became of it afterwards, unless it be the Ammo> 
nites, and those whom they told. The only certain thing is that it 
did not go as far as Ammon, and that it nev& returngl to^Egypt. 
Thus perished that army.” — Herodotus, 

**Le plus grand d^faut dc la p6netration n*est pas de n*aller 
point jusqu’au but ; c’est de le passer. ”~L a Rochefoucauld. 

The commercial cfiaracter of the Company, much 
restricted in 1813, was extinguished by the next 
Charter, in 1833- From April, 1834, this great 
association dropped entirely the venerable title by 
which it became known in the history of England — 
that of a Company of British Merchants trading to 
the East. Henceforth they* were to be simply the East 
India Company, Even their tea trade was given 
up, and all the Commercial property of the Company 
sold. Their real capital was estimated at 21,000,000^; 
their divic^jends^ were guaranteed by the Act to the 
amount of 630,000?., or 10 J per cent, on a nominal 
capital of 6,000,000?. ; these dividends were made 
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cliargeable on the revenues of India, and redeemable 
by Parliament ii^ 1874. India was thrown open for 
settlement quite freely; yatives and emigrants 
had hencefortK professedly equal claim* to, office 
and employment, and thbre was to be no distinction 

♦ i) *' 

on account of irace, colour, or religion. Great hopes 
were founded on these provisions by all who were 
unaware of the bottomless chasm which yawns be- 
tween the interior nature of the Asiatic and the 
• Eu ropea n races ; aW even the m^st cautious trusted 
that the genuine and permanent civilii^tion of India 
was at length provided for. As fdr the commercial 
effects of the Charter, they were clear enough. 
Within ten years the trade with China doubled, and 
the value of British exports to India and Ceylon 
increased from two millions and a half six millions 
and nearly half. How it was thal; one portion of the 
new arrangements worked so .well and others not at all, 
was a subject of earnest speculation when the Charter 
was renewed in \853, and during the intervening 
twenty years.'^ l£ was stated in Parliament that not 
one native had obtained tin office after 1833 who 
could not as well have held it before ; and the reply 
to this was not a contradiction, but a statement of the 
number of natives employed as judges, deputy-collec- 
tors, and deputy-registrars. The main fact in defence 
was that 96 per cent, of causes were adjudicated on 
by native functionaries ; and this was met by allega- 
tions of the extreme badness of the decisions thus 
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awarded. Those who judged by the average amount 
of peasant income declared the people to be in a 
state of fearful destitution, while, on the other hand, 
the increase in the import# of artic]es of popular 
consumptibn was pointed cait as the best proof of 
a rising ccfhdition. There had been •a famine in 
Hindostan Proper in 1837 so fearful that the British 
residents at Agra and Cawnpore could not*takc their 
evening drive, on a<5counf of tiie smell .of corpses too 
numerous for burial; and cholera and sry allpox fol-, 
lowed, sweeping away a multitude who had* outlived 
the dearth. *This was not necessarily a proof ^f 
general poverty ; and\hose*wJio called it an accident 
declared that it would not happen* again for that 
our nev^ provinces, on the Burmah side, would 
liencefortj^ bo* the granaries of rice-eating India ; and 
that the prodigious effects of irrigation, wherever 
restored (as in some parts of the Deccan), showed that 
the fate of India, in regard to food, was wholly in the 
hands of its rulers. This was universally felt to be 
true; and thenatuml consequence was an influx of 
petitions from natives for«the vigorous* prosecution of 
public works^ Still, amidst much material improve- 
ment and external agreement about the means of 
more, the European and Asiatic races drew no nearer 
to each other in miitd and heart Much was said, in 
a kindly spirit and in eloquent language, in the 
parliamentary debates on the charter of 1853, about 
the progress of education, the increase of churches. 
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and the meaps of moral and religious sympathy and 
advancement ; but yet these were all only means ; 
and no one could show th^t the end was attained. 
This is a matte?’ which calls for no exposition now. 
An extinguisher is put upon all arguments, pro and 
con. We knew now that for one hundred years daily 
prayers have been uttered in Mussulman worship* for 
the Mogul rulers and their restoration, and that a 
vast multitude of those whom we were striving to 
' rais^to a cbndition of fellow-citizenship with ourselves, 
have only been waiting for the expiration of our cen- 
tifry to turn us — not only out of their country, but 
out of the world. Meantime, what the petitioners 
professed to Vant was a great purification in the 
administration of justice ; a rectification in the land 
tenures ; and a vigorous prosecution of" public works. 
All these were discussed in the session of 1853, and 
the new Charter then voted accomplished some con- 
siderable changes. 

It was seriously debated whether to preserve the 
Double Government — few pretending to say that it 
had worked well, but at best doubting whether any 
other arrangement would hrork better. * The Com- 
pany’’ was declared to have become a mere fiction; 
and the Board of Directors to be ‘^a blind behind 
which the general Government really ruled India. 
Those who desired to have the* Qiieen at .otioe pro- 
claimed in every town in India, and to have a new 
Secretary of State for Indian a&irs, did noi obtain 
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their desire: but the number of Uifectors was 
reduced from thirty to eighteen, of wliom six were 
eventually to be nominated by the Crown, while half 
of the twelve elected Sy the Direc^rs themselves 
must have* served ten year® in India. An English 
Commission* was appointed to promote ^ood law and 
a good administration of it in India; and several 
minor provisions were made, suitable to* the more 
marked political chStractfir^of* the Company. We 
have since seen great changes made in, regard to« 
Indian patronage — civil oflSces being thrown open to 
competition, ^d admission to military training being 
made more easily atfainable., Tije exclusive East 
India College at Haileybury is to *be» closed*; and 
thus was* one after another of the characteristics of 
the great .Company passing away. Something had 
happened in the interval between the two last 
Charters which had indeed brought the Company 
into very close relations with the politics of the 
empire at large. A great European controversy 
had been contested kt their name, On their territory, 
and at their expense. In the debate on the new 
Charter, in 1^53, the Direotors declared their finAces 
to be in a better condition than appeared from the 
figures, because 15,000,000t of recent expenditure 
had been incurred Tor a war which was not Indian 
but European. On the last occasion of a new 
Charter, the Company’s debt was 38,000,000i, ; it 
waa now (twenty years later) 03,000,0002. ; but the 
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existing balances were so much larger than on the 
former occasion, that' the great wars of the interval 
— those of Burmah, Affghanistan, and Scinde — ^had 
in fact caused aji increas^^of less than eight millions 
and a half, though the Affghan War had cost fifteen. 
The difference might be taken* as a fair 'measure of 
the improvement in Indian finance. Thus it appeared 
that the time had arrived, predicted by Mackintosh, 
and by many 'before after him, when the chief 

• danger of «ur Indian empire woulji appear to be from 
a foreign foe : for this alone could be the meaning 
of a European war being carried* on in India. It 
was even so, as ^11 our readers well know. Few of 
them dan havfe forgotten the Affghan war ; but some 
may be unaware of its relations with ouf empire, 
east and west; and our review of British life in 
India would be unnecessarily defective if we omitted 
to sketch a group of events so remarkable in them- 
selves, so suggestive of change, and so clearly 
exhibiting a new phase in Indian Government. 

There is ah old Eastern pro^rb, that no one can 
be King of Hindostan wkhout being first Lord of 
CaUlil. Yet, when Lord W. Bentinck rame home in 
1835, and Lord Auckland went out to succeed him, 
the English held Hindostan, as far as the desert 
frontier which extended from ‘the Hill States of 
Gturwal (which Simla and other summer stations 
render familiar to English imaginatidns) io the sea, 
without having ever been lords of Cabul. Alexander 
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had gone by way of Cabul to India, after taking 
Herat, near the borders of Persia; and Tamerlane 
conquered it on his route to the Ganges, and Baber in 
his descent upon Delhi, •wh^e he set up his throne. 
Sultan Mahmoud raiide Gfiijznee, in fhe same region, 
his basis of* operations in founding the Mohammedan 
empire in India. It was natural for the natives of 
India to speculate on our not being lords of Cabul, 
seeing that we wers> masters qf Hindustan : but the 
English at home, who are not ^o well-informed in 
regard to Asiatic traditions, might easily wondei^ any 
time within fvveqty years, what business we had at 
Cabul. How did we •become involved in an Affghan 
war, which cost us a deluge of bleod^ and tjars, of 
which the loss of fifteen millions of treasure is only 
the bare material record ? It is a problem not to 
be solved in this jlace how such a war could be 
instituted, against the will of the Company, just after 
the Company had been left with a territorial func- 
tion alone. Its sole business after April, 1834 , was 
t9 manage the poetical and administrative affairs of 
India : and yet a course of political action was entered 
on presentljr after which was disapproved by the 
Company from first to last. In their own words, it 
was a European conflict carried on on their territory, 
and at the e^pense.mainly ofi their subjects. The only 
possible answer to the question why they allowed it 
is, that tiiey oould not help it. What was this strong 
compulsion? A few glances round the scene may help 
to account for it. 
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It will be remembered that there was an alarm in 
1808 about invasion from the north-west while 
Napoleon and Alexander of Russia were friends, and 
Turkey their tool, and^f Persia waiting their com- 
mands. Metcalfe was p6nt to ^ the PunjauB, and 
Elphinstone t« Cabul, to prepare alliances in prepa- 
ration for sucl/ an attack. Through all subsequent 
changes, when Napoleon and Alexander were in 
their graves, the alariq of an invasion in Asia by our 
European foes or ijivals was occasionally revived; 
and it wac particularly strong wh6n Lord Auckland 
went out to India. In Persia,, our env6y, Mr. Ellis, 
found in 1835 that the young monarch whom we had 
seated |n peace on 'his tti’one was the humble servant 
of the Czar Nicholas, instead of the friend of 
England. He was going to besiege Hei;^t, for which 
he might or might not have good reason; but he 
was going further than Herat, intending to claim 
Ghuznee and Candahar; and if he obtained them, he 
would be very near the Pimjaub; and nothing else 
lay between hipi and us. The conclusion in England 
was that it was' as the Czar’s pioneer that the Shah 
was thus penetrating eastwards ; and it was antici- 
pated that, in a very short time, Russian consular 
agents would be settled in all the great towns up to 
the frontier of the Punjaab. At the same time, the 
Affghan rulers — a set of turbulent princes, always at 
feud among themselves — ^were afraid o of •Runjeet 
Singh, our Sikh ally, and promised aid to Persia, and 
also to Russia, in return for support against thw 
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neighbours at Lahore. This combinatidn really was 
alarming, and the British envoy reasonably desired 
to see peace made between the Herat sovereign and 
the Shah. Terms wer^ offered on the side of Herat; 
but the Shah .mar^^hed on to the •Siege instead of* 
accepting them. It Jias been a mattej: of , dispute to 
this day whether Russia encouraged br discouraged 
the Shah in this ‘course. The Czar declared that he 
had always openly ^disappr<aved it ; while there was a 
grdat amount of testimony tlfat Russian agents were 
ever 3 rwhcre busy* in obtaining aid for *the Persial! 
enterprise, and spreading reports of a great Russian 
reinforcement being on thp marclrto join the Shah’s 
army. Herat was besieged* undfe.r the jguidance of 
Russian officers ; and it was defended by the help of 
an English officer — Lieut. Pottinger, who so enabled 
the place to hold out as to baffle the Shah, and 
compel him, at the end of ten months, to raise the 
siege, and turn homewards. The policy of Europe 
was in truth represented in little at that spot at the 
foot of the Affghan mountains ; t£e real conflict was 
between the aggressive Russian officers managing the 
siege without, with them 40,000 Persians and 80 
cannon, and the gallant and vigilant Pottinger within, 
who was managing the defence as if the fate of India 
hung on his making the crumbling walls, and the 
hungry people, and the tired garrison hcJd out till 
the Shah shQuld give up the game. And if there 
were busy Russians stirring up tlie towns against the 
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kings of Hindostaii, lest they should become lords of 
Cahul, there ^ were also adventurous Englishmen, 
wandering in strange places, each charged with a 
mission relating to the saiije controversy. Lieut. 
Wyburd was winning his .way to Khiva in 18.35, to 
see what the Khan there knew o^ the reported army 
of Russians, and to obtain his good-will on the English 
side. Colonel.Stoddart presented himself to Pottinger 
at Herat, and was so deej in the interest of the case 
as to be ready to try another formidable journey, 
as perilous 'as WyBurd’s. He learned at Bokhara 
that Wyburd had been murdered very^early in his 
mission. Captaia Conolly followed Wyburd’s track, 
and then joined Stoddart at Bokhara, where they 
were bfeheaded together in 1843, after enduring a 
long and loathsome imprisonment. These were the 
first fruits of the policy of going out into the wilder- 
ness to meet a rumoured foe, instead of awaiting 
his possible attack in a well guarded position at 
home. Thus were the scouts cut off at once, who 
would have done ^ood service in watch and ward 
within the camp. 

Pottinger’s defence of HeS’at was a piece of indi- 
vidual gallantry; and the* three envoys who were 
sent wandering into Central Asia had each a parti- 
cular and speculative mission. There itiust be besides 
anewsea^of diplomacy between the Persian terri- 
tory and our own; and advantage was taken jof ovei'- 
tureg from Oabul to establish a mission there. Dost 
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Mohammed, the ruler of Cabul, applied to all parties 
at once, in his dread of Runjeet Singh — to Lord 
Auckland as well as the Czar and the Shah ; and the 
Governor-General at%nc%sent Captain Burnes, who 
arrived .at Cabul ^ while *tlie Persi&ns were on their 
march to, Herat, gurnes’s mission had avowedly a 
commercial object; but he found a Persian competitor 
so busy at Candahar in showing the Affghans how 
much better the Russian And,Persi{!n alliance was for 
them than the British, that he_ declared the British 
could not stand flieir ground hut by entering* into a 
political ri'^alship. On no better security than the 
opinign of Burnes a^d th« sincerity of Dost Moham- 
med, the very serious step was taken.of inventing our 
envoy .with political powers, and entering into a com- 
petition with Russia, involving the India Company in 
a policy which they wholly disapproved, and costing 
the English nation dearer than any conceivable ‘con- 
sequences which could have arisen from leaving it to 
Russia to get to India if she coi^d, across the snows 
and the sands, th^ frosts and thp hqats, the parched 
plains and the impracticable defiles Vhich an army 
must struggle through before reaching our frontier, 
and meeting a fresh army face to face. As it was, 
we lost an entire army without having encountered 
a Russian. • 

Whilst Burnes was at Cabul, sending a series of 
startling disclosures” to Calcutta, and while the 
Governor-General continued to be startled in due 
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response, two successive ambassadors at St. Peters- 
burg, Lords Ddrliam and Clanricarde, were satisfied 
that Russia was not at that time thinking of invad- 
ing India, and ^he Russian ^ambassador in Lon- 
don convinced Lord Palmerston oi^ the sain^ tKing. 
The Czar even Changed his official agents in the East 
at our desire, and, as we have seen, Herat was not 
taken by thte Persians; yet was an act ventured 
upon at Calcutta Which ^lAust have appeared rash 
e^en if a hpstile asmy had been in full march 
upon oUr frontier. In October, 183^, the Governor- 
General issued a proclamation to tl^e Bbngal divi- 
sion of the troops then stt SiAla, explaining our 
difficulty widi Persia, complaining of the conduct 
of Dost Mohammed towards our ally, Runject*Singh, 
and announcing the intention of the • Company’s 
government to depose the ruler§ of Cabul and 
Candahar, as belonging to a usurping race, and to 
seat a rival claimant, Shah Soojah, on the throne. 
Everybody in Enghind, and most people in India, 
asked who was Shah Soojah, and what business 
we had to do more than fulfil the terms of our 
alliance with Runjeet Singh. The very feuds 
about the succession among the Affghan princes 
so Weakened their states that we might advan- 
tageously have left thein to their own disputes; 
whereas, at the moment when they were least likely 
to make war upon us we involved ourselves*in their 
quarrels, for the sake of setting up a prince who 
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would be thereby bound to keep the •peace towards 
us. After one of the princes had* seen his fine 
province of Cashmere annexed to the Punjaub under 
Runjeet Singh, and Pesbiiwur redijced to the rank 
of a Vassal city, irhile another saw Balkh incorpo- 
rated wkh Bokhara, and next, Scinde declared 
independent under its own Ameers, it wAs a most 
unnecessary act for us to interfere; but •the fact was, 
a panic had possessed fchd Calcutta* government and 
its agents in the north-west;® and tjiey saw tlje 
Russian hosts approaching through ev<Jry medium 
of circumstance^ If the AflFghan princes were strong 
and united, they wbuld 't)verwhelm Runjeet Singh, 
^nd give a passage to the Rusrians : and* if they 
were weak, they would be no defence against the 
Russians : so Shah Soojah was set up as the English 
tool, at all risk^ British troops were to accoo^- 
pany his soldiery to Cabul, to ensure his accession, 
and were to retire when he should be • firmly 
seated. Thus it was that we Jiad a British army 
in Afighanistan. ^ It was an iraposing force wherf 
Lord Auckland and Riyijeet Singh ‘met at Feroze- 
pore in November, 1838, and the greeting of the 
allied potentates was a really splendid spectacle, 
so magnificent were their retinues and soldiery ; 
but when it was known thaf the Shah was retreating 
from Herat, the Bengal force was at once consider- 
ably reduced. A strong body of Bombay troops 
marched through Scinde, according to treaty; bi^t 

X 2 
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they met with such treatment there that it was 
necessary to bring more to keep all safe in our 
rear, and to establish a permanent force in the 
country at the ey^ense of •the* Ameers. Thus were 
our obligation^ and liabilities jncrOasing with every 
step we took in^ an anticipatory 'policy with regard 
to Russia/ 

I 

The rest bf the dreary story may be very briefly 
told; for everybody kn^ws It whose memory can 
carry him 15,years back. The Bombay force had to 
fight its way up through Scinde, and Shah Soojah’s 
army marched down the Indus to moet i^. The Be- 
looches saw from their hijl Nations what was going on, 
and of course disa|)proved of their new neighbours/ 
making use of their opportunity to damage and 
despoil the invaders. It was March: and, in the 
jungly plains the soldiers were struck down by the 
heat, while in the mountains the snow blinded them 
by driving in their faces. The enemy dammed up 
the rivers, so as to® let out a deluge where the in- 
vaders were coining ; and the Belooches hovered in 
flank and rear, carrying off camels, stores, and strag- 
glers. One of the princes was negotiating with the 
British Political Agent at the very moment when he 
was sending his bands into the Bolan pass, to make 
the passage through it a mere runfting the gauntlet. 
Our Soldiers emerged from it without tents, camels, 
baggage, or food, so that the camp-folldwers fought 
for the carcases of the horses which fell dead on the 
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road. Our officers, in their despatches, said that this 
march had no parallel but the retreat from Moscow ; 
and Shah Soojah’s force was reduced from 6,000 to 
1,500 men. He entere(^Candahar^without opposition, 
and Sir John (aft%rwards*Lord) Keane took Ghuznee 
for him with great •skill and hardihood. When Dost 
Mohammed heard that it had fallen, ana that his 
son was a prisoner in the hands of thS English, he 
withdrew to Bokhara* and? left (5abul open to his 
rival, who enter^ed it on the 7tll of August 1839. • 
The work was supposed to be now achieved, 
though many^ warning reached the managers of 
this policy that they Had, bey:er not feel secure. 
There w^ere well-disposed men in Oafiul itself who 
offered secret intelligence that plots were hatching 
against us f butBurnes (now Sir Alexander), through 
whom Lord Atickland received his intelligence, 
would listen to nothing which did not corroborate 
his sanguine hopes; and Sir William M^Naghten, 
the new Political Resident, wfis for a time equally 
delighted with odr happy lodgmbnt &t Cabul. Sir J. 
Keane carried away too many soldiers, while a crowd 
of women,and children congregated at the new station. 
Burnes encouraged everybody to come, and garden 
as he did, and cultivate the pleasant people* he lived 
amongst. As soon as the Bengal and Bombay forces 
were in great part gone home, the popular hatred of 
the imppsecl sovereign began to appear, and in the 
dreaded form of threats to appeal to Russia. The 
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AfFghans showed us that we had been virtually invit- 
ing the Russiaifs by our precipitancy in forestalling 
them. The Czar did in fact declare war against 
Khiva towards the close of the ^ear, on the ostensible 
ground of aggressions by the Khiv^ people. ^ It was 
in that winter that the Russian army was lost in the 
snow, and \:>y famine and pestilence, only a few strag- 
glers returning to tell the Czar bow difficult a 
matter it was to jiiarch in tiie •direction of India — at 
onf e a lesson for him and a rebuke to us. 

After* a time, Dost Mohammed surrendered, by 
quietly walking into the British camp, abd placing 
himself at the disposal of the authorities. We, in 
England, Jieard of him as the ornament of the parties 
at Government House, and as playing chess with the 
Governor-GeneraFs sister. Whatever he^mi^ht be 
at chess, he was very able at a deepen game. 

In April, 1841, General Elphinstone, aged and in- 
firm, was put in command of the troops in Afghan- 
istan. He saw nothing wrong, though the hill- 
tribe of the Ghilzecs was at that, time sworn tq 
avenge on the British the deej^h of a chief besieged 
and killed* by misadventure. .Five thousand of their 
warriors were watching their opportunity from day 
to day* .Mj^or Pottinger, arriving from^ Calcutta in 
May^ saw at once that thb British force was far top 
weak, though Lord Auckland had just ventured to 
offend the native chiefs by reducing their -allowances, 
as if wp stood in no need of their good-will 'Already 
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the Punjaub had broken down behind tis. Rtinjeet 
Singh died in 1839, and In a few ftionths his two 
next heirs were dead ; one by poison, if the general 
belief is well-foundeoT, and the othqr by the fall of a 
beam he was* passing under a gateway on his 
camel. The consequent disputes ab^t the succession 
made the Punjaub a new scene of anxietyjinstead of 
the sure refuge which we had considered it. Again, 
no small sensation wa'S fexcited alfpabul when the 
news came that the Peel and Aberdeen ministry 
had caused the*recal of Lord Auckland, and the 
despatch ot Lord Ellenborough to fill his place. 
Would the Auckland pdlicy be sustained by Lord 
Ellenborough ? His course was prepared by events. 

After an anxious summer, during which the 
gathermg of the storm was watched by the wise 
and made a jestpf by the sanguine, the day of doom 
was drawing near. The best officers were the most 
depressed, because most aware of the necessity of 
good command under the apprcvaching crisis, and of 
the utter imbecility of their commander. They did 
not know the whole ti;uth — ^the native scheme that 
the British should be apparently allowed to return to 
India ; but that only oUe should be left alive — ^to sit, 
deprived of, his limbs, at the entrance of the pass, 
with a letter in Ms teeth, declaring him to be the ohe 
survivor of the l^ritish In AffghanistaU. Otiif 
readerl remember how nearly this came true ; how 
the garrison of Jelhdabad saw a single horsetnan 
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approach, reeling in his saddle, and how he told 
them that he alijne had escaped to tell the fate of his 
countrymen and countrywomen. More were after- 
wards recovered ; but it w^is d' lost expedition ; and 
it occupies its plate in hii^ory as^one of the great 
catastrophes of*- nations. The gay and confident 
Burnes h|id no misgivings till the Cabul rabble 
stormed his liouse on the 3rd of November, and shot 
him and his brother in^ theii^ own balcony. The 
careworn M^Naghte|;i said in December, that a 
thousand deaths would be better than the hell of 
anxiety he had been living in for '^eeks; and 
on the 23rd he was murdered, •and his head and 
green spectacles piade a plaything of by the soldiers 
of Akbar Khan, Dost Mohammed’s second son.* 

The British, half-starved and without avimunition, 
looking in vain for help from below and behind, and 
distant a mile and a half from the citadel, which 
should have been their grand bulwark, were 
advised” by the enemy to go back to India; and 
on the 6th of J^nua^ry, 1842, theyt^set out. Their 
doom was clear before five miles were over. Of the 
4,500 soldiers, 12,000 camp-followers, and a great 
body of women and children, only one individual 
accomplished the march. At the first halt, they saw 
the glare from their burning cantonments as they sat 
in the snow. The women were* pillaged of every- 
thing but the scanty clothing they wore^; the chil- 
dren were lost in the hubbub; and the snow was 
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soaked with the blood and strewn with ‘the corpses of 
our soldiers till there was not one leTt. The camp 
followers, frost-bitten and benumbed, lay down in 
the road, or crawled amoilg the rocks, to die of cold 
and hunger. 

The geherals di(> not appear, because they were 
obstructed below, and had enough to do tcj save our 
military reputation. That reputation whs saved, the 
errors of the Aff^haniStan^ war being attributed to 
the weakness of ^civilians, who daid themselves opori 
to irresponsible iftilitary importunities. Large rein- 
forcements were sent, and able commandervS found 
means to get them thrdugji the passes. General 
Pollock for the first time in history ‘proved that 
the Khyber pass can be traversed in the face of 
an eneyiy,®and relieved the gallant Sale after his 
heroic defence of Jellalabad. General Nott came up 
from Candahar, victorious, though the reinforce- 
ments sent could not reach him. A considerable 
number of women, children, and«wounded or isolated 
officers were reco^^ered ; our flag*wa8 planted on the 
citadel at Cabul, and theb bazaar — a work of Aurung- 
zebe’s — wa^ burned. General Elphinstone died in 
captivity before things took this turn; and Shah 
Soojah was murdered near his own capital — to be 
succeeded presently by Dost Mohammed — relieved 
of his fears in all directions. 

Lord* Ellbnborough by proclamation commanded 
the evacuation of Affghanistan, declaring, to the 
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astonishment of the Affghans, that it is contrary to 
British principles and policy to force a ruler on a 
reluctant people. It was for the Affghans and all 
India to argue wliether the British were perfidious, 
or simply infirm'; and we are ^|ow suffering the 
practical conseq'iiences of the speculation. 
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'CiHAPTER XX. ; 

BULWARKS OP AN EXTERNAL POlAtT, 

1«3CP-1956. 

• 

“For to think that a handfUl of peSple can, arith the greatest 
courage and policyVn the world, embrace too ♦argc extent of 
dominion, it ir||iy hold for a time, but will fail suddenly.” — ^Bacon. 

“ In the garden more than the gardener sows.” — Proverb, 
“Is this the promisd& end^ ’’—L ea^. 

In the flight mentiou made of Scinde in our review 
of the Afl^han war, it was plain that the moat 
disastrous complications may arise, and are almost 
sure to arise, when once aggressive measures against 
a foreign state are undertaken for precautionary 
purposes. Our Bombay forces,# we have seen, had 
to fight their way up the Indus*, arid then through 
the Beloochees, before* meeting their ostensible 
enemy in .i^ffghanistan. • The conquest and annexa- 
tion of Scinde and the Punjaub were inevitable 
consequences, of the AflFghan war, though Lord 
Auckland wotild*no doubt have recoiled Jfrom the 
charge of so flagrantly violating the orders and the 
professidi^ of both halves of the double government , 
at home by so vast an extension of their Indian 
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Empire. Sir Charles Napier always called the con- 
quest of Scinde the tail of the AfFghan war;” and 
there was presently nobody to deny that it was so. 

Before that unjiappy sp^ulsftion, our authority and 
influence extended to the Sutlej. fW e had alliances 
beyond it: but it was our true boundary. A line of 
three sta(tes . had intervened between us and the 
mountaineer^ beyond the Indus; Cashmere, lying 
among the sc^irces of the ^ 'ive Rivers ; the Punjaub, 
through which thej flowed and converged; and 
Scinde, through which they ran to the sea after 
uniting to form the Indus. C^hmerc had belonged 
to Cabul, but was e^asily, obtained by Runjeet Singh, 
and annexed to the Punjaub in 1819. With the 
other two states we had treaties of •alliance. Our 
relations with Runjeet Singh have been described. 
Those with Scinde were less simple and stable. 

Scinde was the scene of successive barbaric inva- 
sions and tyrannies from the time it was flrst known 
to the British till fifteen years ago. While it was 
under the rule‘' of "^a tribe of military fanatics from 
Persia, who established themselves there in the be- 
ginning of the last century^: the English first gained 
a footing in Scinde, planting a factory at Tatta, in 
the delta of the Indus, in 1775. Broils and troubles 
among the inhabitants rendered ‘'the establishment 
precarious. Sometimes it was suspended for years, 
and then restored, while changes of dyn&sty went on; 
but when our envays at Lahore and Cabul obtained 
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pledges that the French should not the received at 
those courts, the same engagement was entered into 
by the Princes of Scindc, who in 1820 promised to 
exclude the Americans a^o. By this time our pos- 
session of Cutcli had led^ijs up to flieir frontier; and 
it was necessary tp station a milit^y force within 
view of it to secure good faith from allies who had no 
very clear idea what Americans and* Frenchmen 
could have to do jvith thtfir iiffairs.* Commerce was 
Still the main object, howeveii: and tke first st^ 
towards accomplishing it was to examine the* Indus. 
This might •be done, it was thought, in spite of the 
jealousy of the AmSers (Lords) of Scinde, by send- 
ing a present of five dapple-grey* horses to, Runjeet 
Singh «by thgj; route, as the princes could hardly 
refuse a j^ssage in such a case. Our Political 
Resident in Cutch, Sir Henry Pottinger, advised this, 
adding the suggestion that a handsome coach should 
he also sent, as absolutely requiring a water convey- 
ance. A good observer was despatched with it, who 
certainly made gyeat use of his ^yeg^ and his oppor- 
tunities. It was poor Bumes; and J)erhaps some of 
us may remember the sensation excited at home when 
he published his travels, and told us how he had 
navigated this mighty river up to Lahore, and what 
splendid commeroial results* might be expected when 
it was thrown open to commerce. Again and again 
the English* were turned back with insult; but at 
length they were speeded up the country as fast as 
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royal favour vjould carry them. The Ameers sent 

them dinilfers *of seventy-two dishes, all served in 

silver; but the poverty of the country was extreme 

nevertheless. Fpr hundreds lif miles there was not 
« • • 
even a ferry-boat, and the«natives grossed thte stream 

each on his buniile of reeds. J'his was in 1831. A 

Beloochef soldier told Bumes that all was over, now 

that the English had seen their river; and he was 

not the only|j)ne who expf ess6d the^ same fear. More 

treaties followed, and double ones as new cliques m 

prince^ divided the empire; and in *1832 we began to 

have specific rights in Scinde. Wcc might use the 

Indus freely for commerce,* but ho vessel of war was 

to enter it. * No iherchant was to settle in Scinde, 

and travellers must have passports. A tariff was to 

be granted by the princes, whose officers were^to abide 

by it ; and the princes engaged to ^.ter it if it proved 

objectionable, and to help to put down the border 

robbers of Cutch. The tariff and tolls were settled 

by another treaty in 1834, and Colonel Pottinger 

was appointed Political Agent for Seinde. The tolls 

were to be taken (not on goods, but on vessels) only 

at the mouth of the Indus; and the produce was 

to be divided among the powers whose territory 

bordered the river; viz., the British,, the Ameers, 

Runjeet Singh, and a tributary pttnee whose lands 

hy between the Sutlej and the Indus. In a few 

months more a steamboat was navigatin]^ the Indus, 

the property of % Mogul merchant at Bombay. 
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Throughout the districts of our cotton manufacture, 
and among the abolitionists of the* United States, 
there were great rejoicings over that steamboat ; but 
the anticipations of a ^ood supply of cotton down that^ 
chahnetliave not as yet been* fulfilled, though there 
is every* reason' for hope that they Vill be. It was 
Lord Auckland’s policy that intercepted that benefit 
as so many others. There is a law*of storms” in 
politics as in natural ^plftlosophy;* mid in this case, 
among the wrecks on the verge of the tornado waa 
Scinde. ^rom^the time when Lord Auckland con- 
ceived his* anti-Russian policy, he desired to e as 
his tools the allies* who •lajr between his dominions 
and Cabul ; and the ruin of Scinde as an independent 
state •was the cojisequence — a consequence, we 
must add,»anything but disastrous to the inhabitants 
at large, whose condition could scarcely be worse than 
it was when the British entered the country. 

Runjeet Singh quarrelled with the Ameers, and 
threatened invasion, requiring pi the Calcutta Go- 
vernment a supply of arms to be sent up the Indus. 
This was rendered impossible by* the treaty; but 
Lord Auckland used tl^e opportunity to obtain such 
a footing in Scinde that it could be made the base 
of operations in the Cabul invasion, when it was 
determined to us^ the Boldn pass in preference to the 
Khyber.^ The Ameers employed their utmost en- 
deavours to send Shah Soojah to Cabul by the 
Khyber pass; and, failing, the •march of the Sh?di’|| 
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troops and th« British was made as difficult and 
destructive as vfe have seen. The treaty was broken 
through on all hands. The Ameers had violated its 
commercial conditions; aicd dow Lord Auckland 

' «» f 

brought his armameift up «the Ind?is. Aik pretence 
of cordial alliance was at an end, and a subsidiary 
force was to be stationed in Scinde, at the expense of 
the Ameers. • The town of Bukkur was given up, 
and Upper Scinde was admitted by*the princes to be 
a British dependencjp. The Calcutta Government 
promised to "defend Scinde from for<5ign aggression, 
andgto keep down internal feuds; and ^the princes 
engaged to support the yedfessary British force, and 
harbour theii^ milit^y stores ; to restrain the Beloo- 
chee chiefs ; to have no political dealings unknown 
to the British Resident, the same engagement being 
taken on the other side ; to abolish the tolls on the 
Indus; to pay 200,000Z.; and to furnish a contingent 
for the Affghan war, if required. In order to humble 
the Ameers sufficiently, this treaty was made in as 
many copies as there^were Ameers, the copies slightly 
varying from eacli other, so {hat no acknowledgment 
was made of any head ruler an Scinde. This trans- 
action happened in 1839. The misfortune of the 
case was that the policy of Lord Auckland left no 
option to his successor. It was foo late now to 
restore Scinde to the Ameers; and no Governor- 
General who had been made aware of the vices of 
their rule, and the Iniseries of their people, could 
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desire it ; but the only alternative was between with- 
drawing from Scinde altogether and maldng it British 
territory. To Sir Charles Napier the work was 
assigned. As a military^chievenient,his conquest of 
ScindeVas eminently brilliant ; but his professional 
exploit was* presently eclipsed by his o^n merits as 
an administrator. His advent and his rule were 
blessed at length by all Scindians, except*the profli- 
gate and treacherous Ame(^ts,,who alone have been 
sufferers by the annexation of S^jinde to the ter- , 
ritories of the ConJpany. 

Sir Charles* Napier was ordered to Scinde by 
Lord Ellenborough inAnediatel^ on the new Gover- 
nor-General’s assumption of power. •He was directed 
to assume, entire pontrol^ civil and military, there and 
in Beloochist|in. He did so in September, 1842. 
His first office seems to have been that of Censor- 
General, so clear were his own aims, and so far did 
he find all parties out of the way of them. After a 
grand reception by the Ameers, he Jet them know in 
writing that he was^aware of theiii double dealing, 
and of the traitorous hopes which were*at the bottom 
of their delays and pretences. He rebuked the mode 
of living of the British Political Residents, whose 
pomp could not be sustained but at heavy cost to the 
people of the country: and h(3 discovered that, here 
as elsewhere, grievous tyranny was imputable to 
native officials,* who dared less for the welfare of the 
inhabitants fhan for their own credit with their supe- 

T 
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riors. Thc*cliange wrought in a short time was mar* 
Ycllous. Tlie Ameers were compelled to a choice of 
policy without waiting to see what became of the 
returning bodies of our^soldiery from Cabul. They 
must choose^ asi Napier tpW them, betweei\ an honest 
policy and our alliance, and a treacherous one with 
war. Their nominal choice was one way, and their 
real one aTiothcr ; and their defeat was entire. They 
broke faith im all dipetious^ trusting to their sandy 
dq^erts, their rock fortresses, their wild Beloochees, 
their sun^and their river to save them from retribu* 
tion. They perhaps trusted also in the humanity of 
the British General wjio hud given them every 
opportunity to ^^reserve peace. When they had 
mustered 60,000 of their troops in the neighbourhood 
of the 3,000 wdio composed iNfapicr’s force, and when 

o 

proofs were obtained of their intention to fnurder the 
British officials during a conference, and every 
European woman and child who could be found in 
Scinde; and when they had actually slaughtered 
many British on%he Lower Indus, the die was cast. 
This happened early in February, 1843 ; and on the 
15th the Residency was attacked, its inmates taking 
refuge on board a steamer in the rivei*l Foreseeing 
what would happen, the General had, in the preced- 
ing month, destroyed the desert fortress and stores of 
Emaum Ghur, on which* the Ameers relied for a 
retreat — an achievement which Wellington declared 
in Parliament to be one of the most remarkable mili- 
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tary feats on record. It was now nece&*sary to fight 
a pitched battle near the capital ; ancf that conflict 
was the battle of Meeanee, fought on the 17th of 
rebruary, 1843. The iSritiSh were 2^400 ; the enemy 
35^000 — tvarriors bjr profession. Yet they lost 6,000 
killed, all their ammftnition and stores^ their artillery 
and standards, and everything that tlieir ca,mp con- 
tained. The Ameers yielded up their swords, but 
ere long were agahi hoping^ to Cfal3ul the Eng- 
lish.” Within five weeks of the* battle iof Meeanee® 
• * 

that of Hyderabad*was fought, with equal honour to 
the British; *aniL then Scinde was our own. The 
strong hand was necessary^ foj* sope time longer in 
regard to the wandering forces of S(5 desultt)ry an 
enemy; •but before Napier left Scinde, in 1846,* the 
country more peaceful and prosperous con- 

dition than ever before within the memory of man. 
The Ameers had plucked up or burned down vil- 
lages by the score, to make hunting-grounds for 
their children; they had wrested from the people 
the earnings of indifStry, and all property that showed 
its head above water; np»man was safe from their 
cruelty, and po woman from their profligacy. Under 
Napier’s rule the tillage of the country so improved 
that the world was invited to buy grain where famines 
had been common occurrences ; and robber bands set- 
tled down thankfully and peacefully as cultivators, 
leaving brqad^istricts so secure that villages sprang 
up everywhere, almost within sight of each other. 

T 2 
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Public work&went on vigorously, and the world began 
to see what iflight be made of Kurachee as a port. 
With all, this, and after having sustained a season of 
pestilence, and §xcd the pajirfents of the people at a 
sum which they could easily afforc^ Sir Charles Napier 
had a surplus the Company’s treasury. ‘The police 
systems which are so highly praised in the Punjaub, 
Madras, and Bombay, are adopted from that which he 
established in ^cinde. . Tlie* country which he found 
^cantily peopled and lying desolate, he animated with 
a populatiofifi of returned artisans and cultivators, who 
poured back from exile or from robber life, to swarm 

about his new canals, and rear liis embankments, and 

• • 

raise harvests in the lands thus retrieved. For five 
yearns the old man sustained th§ climate and his exces- 
sive toils with the same high courage wldch^had won 
the battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad ; but in 1847 
he resigned and came home. Lord Ellenborough, 
who had supported and approved his measures with 
steadiness and vigojir, was recalled by the Directors, 
against the desire «f Ministers, in^April, 1844. This 
unprecedented ^exercise of^the Directors’ undisputed 
privilege deeply impressed Jthe English nation with a 
sense of the dislike of conquest which prevailed in 
Leadeiihall-street ; and the sympathy ff It by the Eng- 
lish public in the Company’s rjelnctance to enlarge 
our Indian dominions caused the merits of Napier’s 
conquest and administration to be underrated at the 
time, and till very recently. It was not likely that a 
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war which was the tail of the Affghan storm” 
should not he more or less involved in the disgrace 
of that fearful mistake. 

The other war conseq^Ait on the. same error, that 
of the Punjaub, ^ame t(3 a head in 1845. Lord 
Ellenborough had •been succeeded •by Sir Henry 
(afterwards Lord) Hardinge, who, as a soldier, was 
supposed to be more aware of the * evils of an 
aggressive policy* than ^civilians ^lave sometimes 
proved themselves, while his taodcrajtion, and his 
dignified concepttons of national duty and character, 
would ensure a sufficiently strong policy. It was an 
appointment which united ^1 sjiffrages. And yet 
Lord Hardinge, like his predecessors, found* himself 
obliged* to go* through a war immediately on his 
arrival. , • 

There had alwj^ys been an expectation that when- 
ever Rimjeet Singh died, there would be trouble 
with his soldiery; and it soon appeared that some 
incursion was in contemplation, for which the Sikh 
troops were prepated by an able^Eutopean training 
under French officers. JSV^hile the strife about the 
succession ^as going on in the Punjaub, the military 
element of society there became supreme ; and the 
government ^t Calcutta considered it necessary to 
move troops to tfie .frontier to preserve peace, and 
reassure the inhabitants of whole districts which 
dreaded* the* incursions of a haughty and lawless 
soldiery. The Sikhs were alarmed at the approach 
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of English tr'oops, and adopted the same course 
towards us that we had tried with their western 
neighbours — tliey crossed the frontier to forestal our 
doing it. Wheti^er this iflc^ve^ was a device of the 
Sikh chiefs, as some say •it was, ^to get rid of the 
army, and perhaps to cause its •destruction by the 
British, q-nd thus to clear the field for their own 
factions ; or whether war with the British was con- 
sidered so inevitable thiffeiAhe invasion of our territory 
was intended as a measure of prudence, we need not 
here decide. The fact was that fhe Sikh soldiery 
gathered round the tomb of Ruiijeet Singh, preparing 
themselves for a great •baltle soon tp happen; and 
that wa/ was viftually declared at Lahore in Novem- 
ber, 1845, and fiiirly begun by the troops <?rossing 
the Sutlej on the 11th of l!)eccmbcr, tod taking 
up a position near Ferozeporc. « The old error 
prevailed in the British councils, the mistake 
denounced by Charles Metcalfe as fatal — that of 
undervaluing the tenemy. The Sikhs had been 
considered unifrortRy to be opposed to the AtFghans 
in Runjeet’s time; and now we expected to drive 
them i^ito the Sutlej at once^; but we had never yet, 
in India, so nearly met with our match. The battle 
of Moodkee was fought under Sir Hugh Gough, on 
the 18th of December, and the* rabble” from the 
Punjaub astonished both Europeans and Sepoys 
by standing firm, manoeuvring well, and* reyiSering it 
no easy matter to close the day with honour to the 
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English arms. This ill-timed contempt was truly 
calamitous^ as it had caused miscalculations about ^ 
ammunition, carriage, hospital stores, and everything 
iieces^sary for a campaign* All tb^se things were 
left behind at D(^lii or Agra ; and^ the desperate 
necessity *of winiiifig a battle wa§ only enough 
barely to save the day. The advantage was with 
• the British in the battle^ of Moodkee, but not so 
decisively as all *J)arties Itati expected. After a 
junction with reinforcements, tlfe British fought th6 
invaders again on 'the 21st and 22nd, at Ferozeshur. 
On the first night our troops were hardly masters of 
the ground they stood on, and had no reserve, while 
their gallant enemy had large reinforcements within 
reach. •The ncfxt day*might easily have been iliade 
fatal to •the English army, at times when their 
ammunition fell ^lort; but the Sikhs were badly 
commanded at a critical moment, then deserted by a 
traitorous leader, and finally driven back. For a 
month after this nothing was done by the British, 
and the Sikhs crosSed the Sutlej tl^^Sir ease. The 
valour of Gough and of Hardinge, who, while 
Governor-General, had put himself under the grders 
of the Commander-in-Chief, had saved the honour of 
the English ; but their prestige was weakened among 
their own Sepoys, and even the European regiments ; 
much more among the Sikhs ; and most of all in the 
eyes of the Vigilant surrounding states. It was a 
matter of life and death now to bring up guns. 
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ammunition and treasure. A considerable portion 
fell into the enemy’s hands on the 21st of January, 
on its way to the relief of Loodeeana ; but the battle 
of Aliwal on theV28th was*ag<ain a true British fight. 
The Sikhs werp driven into the Sritlej and as soon 
as they had collected in their stronghold of ^obraon 
on the other side, they were driven thence by a 
closing struggle^ on the .10th of February. The 
Sikhs were beiften, with* a slaugfter of 5,000 (some 
^y 8,000) men, against 320 killed and 2,000 wounded 
on our side. The Maharajah submitted, the road 
to Lahore lay open, and tl^e Gf)vernor-General 
could make his own terms. He flattered himself 
that he* had arranged a protectorate of the Punjaub 
which would render annexatlbn unnecessary; and 
all who could believe in it rejoiced thaf means had 
been found to escape the necessity of adding new 
conquests to a territory already much too large. 
As the Punjaub could not pay its amount of tribute 
to the Company, Cashmere and some other territory 
was accepted instead, and given,*' as a kingdom, to 
Gholab Singh (whose death we have just heard 
of) on his paying a portion of the debtj thus reim- 
bursing the Company, and lessening the overgrown 
power of the Punjaub rulers. When, •at the close of 
1846, the English troops shouli be withdrawing 
from Lahore, the Sikh chiefs begged that they might 
remain, and take care of the Punjaub till the young 
Maharajah should grow up to manhood. The sub* 
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sequent events arc fresh in all qiemories — the 
murder of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, the ^iege 
of Mooltan, the difficulties and threatenings which 
made it necessary to#sen^ out a commander of the 
higlrest prder from England, and tlfe despatch of Sir 
Charles J!^apier fill that functicji — Wellington 
saying, in reply to his plea of age and ill-health, 

If you do not go, I must.” Sir Charles Napier 
found the war at ^n end when he afrived ; and none 
of us forget, and history will n(^t forget, the kind of 
service he did^^render in reforming* the Indian 
military serwice, and offering warnings of the very 
catastrophe under •which we arc now mourning. 
He was rebuked and compelled *to Resign, ip conse- 
quence of his treatment of Sepoy mutiny occijrring 
under his own eyes, and within the sphere of his 
command. Service of this kind we owe to his 
mission of 1849 ; *but the annexation of the Punjaub 
was completed before his arrival, as the consequence 
of treacherous rebellion first, and, next, of the series 
of victories by wjiich it was punished. The pro- 
clamation by which the Punjaub became annexed to 
the Company’s territories was dated March 29, 1849. 

The Governor-Generaf who issued this proclama- 
tion was Lord Dalhousic, who succeeded Lord Har- 
dinge in 184^. Jn this case, he merely completed 
Lord Hardinge’s work ; but before he returned, in 
1855, he achieved an annexation which is insepar- 
ably connfccted with his name. We need do little 
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more than insert the annexation of* Oude in its con- 
nection with ^10 history of the English in India, 
while the mother of the deposed King is in London, 
and her son in jmprisonmenlf at Calcutta, on sus- 
picion of a participation imthe existing revolt. *Our 
readers must Ivpow, as well as could tell them, 
why he was deposed ; and recent newspapers must 
have told'^ them what it is that his representatives in 
London allege aAd desire. ' It is enough, therefore, 
tp notice a few factr of a prior date. 

We haver seen how early some relations of a 
subsidiary kind existed between Oude and the 
rulers of British India. Above*^half a century ago, 
some portions of territory, the Doab and others, 
were ^ ceded to the Company in lieu of , omitted 
payments ; and the whole transaction 'yyas repeat- 
edly discussed in Parliament, at the instigation of 
Lord Wellesley’s enemies, and other critics of Indian 
proceedings. It was understood to be eitablished 
by those discussions that the military defence of 
Oude could at^no (time since the, English ruled in 
Bengal have been maintained otherwise than by 
British aid ; that the princes of Oude were kept on 
the throne by British assistance alone ; that the mis- 
govemment of those princes rendered the payment 
of their dues to us imposl^ible ; and that no resource 
remained against external invasion and internal ruin 
but the support afforded by the English, their 
intervention in ruling, and their obtaining the 
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means by taking territory in payment of debts. 
From time to time since, there have been disclosures, 
the truth of which seems to be undisputed, of a kind 
and degree of corruption existing in the adminis- 
tration of Oude which icould ne\4r have been ex- 
ceeded in any f|;e, and under any rule. There 
is* no question of the fatuity and monstrous vice 
of the sovereigns, nor of the degradatiqji aaid misery 
of the people, nor of ,tho gradual# extinction of all 
the means of social virtue and Happiness within 
the territory. •Our readers have jtfobably seen 
various reegnt works of travel which show some- 
thing of what the Court ^of Oude long ago became, 
and of the contrast its territory )ias pi;esented with 
the prosperity of far less fertile lands under the 
Company’s control, liefore that territory was released 
from th^ tyranny of its native ruler, the people were* 
escaping from it Vith every opportunity of abscond- 
ing. Within a single generation, districts which 
had bloomed like a garden had become unable to 
support a twentieth part of the^ human life which 
had subsisted there; and when the* starving people 
strove to escape into tHb Company’s territories, it 
was at the* risk of bein§ pursued and hunted like 
slaves. Of the 200,000 Sepoys recently serving in 
the Company*s forces, 40,000 were from Oude alone, 
refugees from the oppression at home^ When the 
Sovereign had become inextricably involved in debt, 
and wholly incapable of discharging his obligations 
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to the Company, and when, at the same, time the whole 
kingdom was ^unk in discontent and wretchedness. 
Lord Dalhousie caused the King’s deposition, gave 
hini wealth sufficient to gratify^ his desires and accord 
with his habits, ^nd placedf the country under Brit- 
ish administration. It was done ■^itliout bloodshed, 
without apparent resistance, and evidently to the 
prodigious relief of the people. If there was any- 
thing wrong * about it, the public will soon know 
it ; but the act* has bee^i and will be abundantly 
discussed in, fconnection with the acisting revolt, of 
which some consider the annexation Qf Oude the 
proximate cause. As so many^f tile Sepoys come 
from Oude,^ there^*ma;^ be some such connection 
between the facts ; but, as far as we know, no evi- 
dence* has been brought forward to show tLit the 
•people of Oude desire their Sovereign back again, 
or express any wish to fall again under the pressure 
of his extortions, or be presented again with the 
spectacle of his corrupt court. The truth will be 
ascertained, speedily and certainly; and meanwhile 
we have only to fit that territory into the map of 
our Indian possessions as is now drawn on our 
interior conceptions. It i^ a splendid Country for 
its natural advantages and its traditional grandeur. 
Its capital, on which our ,eyes now wait so anxiously 
for the coming forth of a thousand of our country- 
men, and countrywomen, vies with the capitals of 
Europe in numbers and splendour. As nt is the 
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last, so it is about the richest d£ ou|; acquisitions; 
and its recerrfc condition is as fair a ^^arning as we 
could have of what must become of India, in the 
most peaceful times, if our civilizing and dispassionate 
rule were withdrawn. * ^ 

We liave now ^traverse*d the areas of space and 
time which lay befdte us when we began to survey 
the compass of our Indian history. We have seen 
the first trader at his landing, and have now wit- 
nessed the entrance into ftHow-citizenship with us 
of the multitud<j whom the r filers of Oude haw 
driven frona theiV own allegiance to ours. It is a 
strange and unparalleled Jiistory, and will utter its 
own moral. We shall only unfurl the scroll once 
more, just to see w'hat the variou*s inhabitants of 
this mighty country* were doing — how they* were 
living— •at the moment when the present revolt broke 
up the whole ord(jr of society. 
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MODKKN life in INDIA. 

1857 . 

“ The torrent’s smoothness ^re it dash below.”— C ampbell. 
t “ In the evening one mhy praise the day.”— German Proverb. 

“Regardless of the sweeping whirlwihd’s sway, 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening i^rey.” — G ray. 

0 

It would require a iyolume to exhibit tlie inodes of 
living of the inKabitants of Hindostan in their won- 
derfui variety; but a few pagesuiiay silffice to‘ supply 
outlines which may be better than a blank. » 

There are many sequestered plaqes in India — oven 
in the Deccan at this day — where the inhabitants 
have never seen a European. They have heard of 
the British, of course ; and in every hamlet there is 
somebody whos‘(j father or grandfather was engaged 
in some war prosecuted by ^the JEnglish, or had stood 
by thq wayside to see the white-faced strangers go 
by. On the strength of what they have heard, they 
have made pub^c games and dances in imitation of 
British manners, about as faithful as the representa- 
tion of an English lady’s dancing which Charles 
Metcalfe saw in . the Ghauts, Wo have ‘near our 
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own shores (in Ireland) an Island wher% the people 
clothe and worship a stone, and pr^iy to it for 
wrecks ; and their notion of the Saxon” is some- 
what unlike the Saxc^i’s ^own : and in the same 
way, in the hollows of th« jjrhauts, dfid in the wilds 
of Malwa, and thel swamps of Eastern Bengal, and 
the hill-passes leading into Nepanl, there are whole 
^settlements in which a white face has .never been 
seen, and where thg Sax4)n^s mind and manners are 
wholly misapprehended. Here tjie people are living 
as they can, with* ^always plenty to comjilain of, like* 

the rest of the world, but with this marked feature, 

• * 

that there is always ^ost .to complain of where the 
Europeans have not been. * In •<jne^ phice there is 
tyrannjr and corruption among the village officials, 
and the poor cultivator protests against extortion, 
while the hereditary office-holders appeal in their 
turn against the hard hand of the native collector, 
or the encroachments of some neighbour. On the 
whole, tillage improves, probably, and old men tell 
of land being wo^i from the jungle and there are 
strange rumours afloat that ere long there will be no 
more famines, because tSere will be water within 
everybody’s reach, and *also ways of bringing the 
surplus grain of one place to the empty granaries 
of another, ^he. dread is, •that when the poverty is 
lessened the security will be lessened too. Will not 
the hilWobhers come down, and roast the people’s 
feet, or oflierwise torture them, till they have got all 
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the wealth oft the place, or satisfied themselves that 
there is none I Thus is the native rural life passed 
between hope and fear, alternate hunger and ful- 
ness, with strifes and amusenjents to pass the time. 

Elsewhere there are wi^ck; barren plains where the 
sight of Englishmen is common q^aough ; j^ut always 
as travellers. Within the vast horizon there 'are 
innumerable groups of ruins, showing that this sandy 
desert was onc^ covered iW^th cities. The existing 
race live in huts built irf among these ruins, and in 
Wieir daily btlsiness pass through marble colonnades, 
seeing pillar after pillar crumble and fell ; or they 
thread a labyrinth of tanks full of diist, and unroofed 
mosques. Here and ‘there some gilding glitters 
under fhc sun, and snowy cupolas or parapets seem 
to ciit clear into the deep blue sky, while only the 
birds go in and out, and wild creature^* harbour 
among the rubbish. Here the# Europeans come, 
either to explore, or on their way to some native 
court, or their own Residency. Their presence 
is very imposing, from the length and obsequious- 
ness of their *tram of followers. Sometimes the 
stranger attends to the siflk; and at all events the 
sick try the experiment whether he ■v^ill or not. 
Sometimes he will hear their complaints, and may 
be going his rounds to pbserve the state of aflFairs, 
and redress abuses. But occasionally he comes only 
td explore the ancient buildings ; and then it i^a lucky 
day for the oldest inhabitant, or the one* with the 
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best memory, who can tell what rac# built here first, 
and what became of the Hindoos when the Moguls 
came upon them, and which mosques were built by 
this, and which by^ th|t Mohammedan ruler. In 
soMie gf these ruined ^:yties therfi has been such a 
jumble, of faith'l^up to our own tkne, that Mussul- 
man inhabitants have offered up flowers and other 
sacrificial articles forbidden in the Kur&i, while the 
poor Hindoos worshipped in the mosques, supposing 
it to bo all right to do homag^ in *any sacred place. 
Elsewhere thb desecration is from, ignorance on 
the other • side. It is naturally impossible for the 
superior race, in such c^ses, to begin ruling with any 
adequate knowledge of thd mifl^s%n(l circumstances 
they are dealing with. Above all, this mischief 
must exist when the subordinate race has been sur- 
prised in that stage of civilization in which the 
religious, politictil, and social institutions are mutually 
incorporated. There is a period in the progress of 
every race and people when the priests are, ex ojfficioy 
rulers, warriors,^ legislators, physicians, and scholars; 
and it is then impossible to touch any part of the 
polity under which they live without affecting all the 
rest. In* such cases, the most* benevolent •arrange- 
ments, and the best-intended reforms, may make 
eternal enemies, of the subject people, or break their 
hearts- Passing over the dreadful instances of injury 
caused by, mere levity, as that of some giddy soldiers 
compelfing a Brahmin to swallow one drop of beef 
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broth, when allHhe powers of ecclesiastical and civil 
Government weiic inadequate to retrieve the sufferer 
from perdition, there is worse behind, in the shifting 
of inheritances, and other arying^ments of the British, 
which seem good, Sind just,.jftid benevolent ta them, 
but are absolute^ fatal to those ^lom they affect. 
The wisest know little yet of the political and social 
operation o£ the worship of ancestors among the 
Hindoos at this day. In a ^neral yay, the English 
see that the bachelors lynong themselves are regarded 
with a disgufi and contempt barejy covered hj 
respect for their power ; apd that married*men with- 
out sons are objects of coinpassidli. They sec this, 
and they inquire fbojit those observances which they 
must never witness — the oblations to ancestors — and 
then, not dreaming of any connection among such 
things, they decree changes in hereditary rights and 
customs, alter successions, deprive Ifeirs and set up 
new ones, try to abolish infanticide, and so on. They 
explain the principles of justice on which they 
proceed, and truft t]Jey are gaining confidence and 
reputation, while ‘they are cursed by victims whom 
they have unconsciously doomed to excommunication 
here and perdition hereafter.* No small amount of 
Mahratta hate has been brought upon us in this 
way ; and there have always been by-plaoes where 
Brahmins have been fomenting discontent, and recit- 
ing curses against the Christians, while their •other 
conquerors, the Mohammedans, have been uttering 
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daily prayers, for a hundred y^ars,^that the Delhi 
race of sovereigns might be restored, and the 
Europeans driven from the country. But a few 
months ago, while our rule in India was apparently 
unassailed, and even*^5^^®^^^^®^^ was a subject 
of nightly talk — from ulider the eaves of English 
bungalows to the^feepest recesses of Hindoo temples — 
that our impiety must overthrow us ; that the first of 
religious truths was the Family being fhe basis of the 
State, ancestors being an# eternal race of gods, and 
sonship an eternal institution? whej^eas the British 
d(5 not take caib of their ancestors, nor religiously 
provide heirs^ wlyle the^ impiously meddle with 
succession, even making cjiangcs ^ royal families, 
and among groups of princes like ’tha’t of the Mah- 
ratta Chiefs. * Thus4ias the Brahminical mind been 
seethi»g •and boiling under that external homage 
which was, to ^the last moment, paid to British 
superiority and power. 

Elsewhere there has been an opposite state of 
^ mind growing up, under the iuresistible influence of 
material improvement. Low (?ow]jl in the Madras 
Presidency, there was udsery, a quarter of a century 
ago, which could scarcely be surpassed. Tl^e rivers 
had long been neglected, and they were emptying or 
choking on® another; swamping good land in one 
place, and drying it up into mere desert in another. 
The inhabitants dwindled away in numbers and 
resources, * and when a faipine occurred they lay 

* z 2 
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down and die(J. Then came in British knowledge 
and capital — deepening a stream here, ^embanking 
another there ; regulating and distributing the 
waters with scientific foresight, so that they improved 
their own channels from yeiy^to year. Then crops 
sprang up ovei; scores of* square^^ miles, and the 
revenue was greater than it had ever been, and 
the cost was repaid, and land sold for rising prices, 
and inhabitants covered th^^ country, till the whole 
region was as populous' as Belgium or Lombardy. 
Sitch were the resulfs of the British works on the 
Cauvery and other rivers of the ’'Decgan, where 
the ancient apparatus of ‘irrigation Ifad fallen into 
ruin. Analogous improvements in the west and 
north have as yet* been too new to attach the inhabi- 
tants to us so readily as by a/, immediate Benefit 
like that of irrigation. Under the westei'n Ghauts 
the villagers come out at the sou^d of the steam 
whistle, and the babies gasp and cry as the train 
rushes by ; and nobody denies that the railway is a 
wonderful thing: hut the question is whether it is 
right; and very Yew*are aware of the bearings of the 
invention. In Hindostan Sroper, we know, there 
has beeq a controversy for years as to how far the 
accommodation of the rail will lessen the merit 
of pilgrimages : and this is symbolical of the whole 
contest between the two degrees of civilization which 
have come into open conflict. The great funda- 
mental condition of goodness of every soirt-vpatient 
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slowness — seems to the Hindoo to betoverthrown by 
our inventions. Immutability, patience, indolence, 
stagnation, have been the venerable things which 
the Hindoo mind hated the Mussulmans for invading 
with their superior Qp^ergy; arid now what is 
Mussulman energy in comparison wjth ours, judged 
by our methods of steaming by sea and land, and 
flashing our thoughts over 1,000 miles iij a second! 
For many months past ^he priest glasS had filled all 
others with fear of the nevf %igime dt* the arts, before 
any English car caught a word of anything Iftit 
admiration, and* amazement. Still, wherever land 
became more •valuable, a*nd crops more abundant, 
and new markets were op«ned| and the oppressions 
of native rulers were checked, and anyVay was 
opened to ndw knowledge, and higher social con- 
sideratioif, our rule was valued, and our continued 
presence desired, whatever might be said by Brahmin 
or Mussulman. We have seen somethfng of this 
lately in the succours which have been given in 
the villages to our helpless fugitives ; and we shall 
see it more when the people are ^sabused of their 
notion that our rule is «ver. Perhaps they do not 
know so well as we do how wretched their condition 
would presently be if the English were really to 
withdraw ; but they have^a sufiBcient share of human 
reason to perceiv6 how much better their fortunes 
are than those of their fathers ; how far they have 
recovered already from the. consequences of internal 
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warfare, and ^what* they may expect from such a 
permanent condition of peace as can be secured only 
by English rule. 

While the grain fields, and the poppy, indigo, flax 
and cotton cultr^ation wbr^e going on of late so 
cheerily, what was doing in the towps ? In Bombay, 
more than half" the commerce i§ in the hands ^of 
Parseo merchants, while natives, fill the chief pro- 
fessions with respectable ability and learning. These 
classes of natives thrdughout the country have 
nothing to lea’^n of “us in regard to the pursuits 
and enjoyments of life. They haVe among them 
men of piety, of philosbphy, of siiience, and of 
patriotism and benerolence. Throughout the inte- 
rior such men Histinguish all the great towns as 
much as the Presidential ports. ^The gf and difficulty 
is, as it has always been : — what relations' aro these 
superior natives and the British to bear to each 
other in fime to come? Are they to be always 
apart, as men of such different races, minds, faiths, 
and customs, must apparently be? and if so, which 
is to rule ? The^ leSding men of alt the native races 
declare that, notwithstanding our beneficent reforms 
and oui; good institutions, we know them less, and 
care for them less, than our predecessors did ; and 
the more they appreciate ^and share our enlighten- 
ment, the less can they perceive any prospect of 
partaking our social advantages. They are^ fully 
aware, no doubt, of the benefit of our ne^ native 
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scliools, and of every effort made iPjr Anglo-Indian 
statesmen to promote study, prepamtion for office, 
freedom of the press, and literary enterprise ; and 
yet they assert that ^lie JCnglish know and care less 
about their affairs, vaky? their friendship less, and 
discouifage appro||:i.mation more thaif was the case in 
tfie days of their and our grandfathers. Whether 
this impression is more or less true, it exists ; and 
how to deal with it »will be the most important 
question of all when we are Q-gain free to plan for 
the social amelioration of India. 

It is iml) 09 sible to do more than glance at the 
religious world oP Hindustan. The monstrous and 
frivolous rites and decorations of. tl^e Hindoo temples 
still look like a burlesque on the ancient heathen 
idolatries^ of Europe; and Mussulman worship is 
pretty much the same everywhere. There are the 
mosques, with their simple observances veiling an 
impassioned fanaticism; and the Moslem schools, 
where a whole generation of boys spend long years 
and a world qf energy on yor^s — a gabble of 
formulae which does little more than prepare them 
for a further future study of words. However, they 
were taught something remarkable a few* months 
ago — that they were living in a great and glorious 
age when the ♦ Prophet’s true princes would be 
restored, and the damned Christian infidels ” would 
be viotimi^d for the honour of Islam. It seems as 
if the Mussulman boys of India had been inspired 
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recently with much the same feeling as animated the 
little daughters pf Judah at the time when the expecta- 
tion of the Messiah was most intense; and in this case 
the expectation has been^ susj;ained by the most 
magnificent fictions about ^ /the decline and fall of 
Britain under the hostility of the Syltan of the Porte, 
the head of their religion. When the British indigb- 
plantcr, oi; merchant, or military or civil officer, 
passed near the school wlv3iice issued the unique 
vociferation of Mohammedan schoolboys, and saw 
them balancing themselves on their haunches, with 
their tablets before them, he little imagined how he 
was regarded by these young zoalots^;) as the victim 
about to meet his doom. • The same might be said of 
the way m which the wise and bold English were 
regarded wherever the higher* orders of Hindoos 
were collected. If the British discovered* their 
approaching misfortune anjrwherc itrwas in the army. 
It is a good many years now since Sir Charles Napier, 
and other officers who had courage to speak out, 
gave warning of the Vihanged temper of the sepoys ; 
and it will probably appear hereafter that the dis- 
closures were not neglected,*but that the disaflection 
was seen to be so wide-spread, and felt to be so 
unmanageable, that the whole case was left to fate. 
Time may reveal what we^e the anticip^ltions of the 
outgoing and the incoming Governor-General, when 
Lord Dalhousie gave place to Lord Canning in,1856. 

As to the apparent features of the disafiSetion, a 
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few- months, since, we have all heard so much that 
we need say but little. The Bengal Sepoys had long 
been growing unmannerly; and a more significant 
symptom could not \m i» high-brejJ. Asiatics. They 
treaT:ed ’their European Officers witTi disrespect ; they 
objected* to ordei% 5 i and actually refmsed some kinds 
of service, and made conditions about others ; and in 
all cases they were indulged. It is part of our 
business here to j«dge * 0 ? f^nsure ;*^but only to pre- 
sent the phenomena of the Jndian case. A fjw 
months since tliQ soldiery were in a Icwse and infirm 
state of mind^as a body> now suspicious of their 
officers, and now*devoted to them, as the idea of 
personal danger arose. One hour 4:hey ad^iitted the 
cartridges to, be harmless; and the next th^ were 
suspicious of every movement of every Christian. 
Meantime, running messengers were carrying the 
mysterious little •cakes from village to village, from 
barrack to barrack ; and where they had passed no 
confidence grew up again. Sometimes an order came 
from the ex-King of Oudc, or,#wh4it was the same 
thing — in his name. Sometimes it Vas the Emperor 
art Delhi whose commands they received. And thus, 
vigilant by day, and conspiring at night, went on the 
Mohammedan soldiery. 

As for the Hindpos,they were perhaps, more deeply 
alienated still. They had a double conquest to 
avengfe;^aiid there can be little doubt that such men 
as the Rajpoots were convinced that, once having 
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expelled the BSitisli by Mussulman aid,, they could 
soon get rid of Mogul rule too — considering that the 
Mohammedans are computed to form only one-eighth 
of the population pf India at* this day. We can have 
no inclination to dwell on what these men were doing 
and thinking witliin the present yc/’ir, after the w^ay 
in whicli they have acted ont their thoughts and their 
will. Our readers can imagine them for themselves, on 
the parade grounef, with their '“passions well-buttoned 
dotvvn under their uniform, or in their secret con- 
claves, when iifey whispered their disgust at Christian 
immoralities (as they are pleased to call celibacy and 
the position of our ladies), and tfieir horror at the 
number of sotdls that these Christians had, with the 
best intentions, sent to perditioij hereafter through 
the purgatory of excommunication here. « , 

That country, like every other, is peopled mainly 
by an ignorant industrial class, wfiose movements 
arc the most important while the least attended to. 
They may be best pbserved, perhaps, outside the 
gates of great Ijowas, on market •days, when the 
country people are pourinjj into the city. Above, 
the minarets and shining cupolas are seen rjsing fronl 
a mass of foliage — of sycamores, acacias, palms, 
tamarinds, and banyan trees; below rqns a broad 
river, between grassy ban*ks, or saildy shoals ; and 
midway are crowds of people crossing the bridge, or 
hurrying along the bank, with their piles fruit 
and loads of grain, while the bazaars within ai’e so 
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thronged that horsemen cannot get through without 
risk of manslaughter. In the private dwellings, 
servants abound to an extent unknown in Europe, 
every office having ^ts^ ^)wn fui^Rtionary. There 
is, therefore, a vast amount of loiyiging. In the 
brwaars tliere is a l^flpidly increasing variety of com- 
modities, introduced by the freer trade of modem 
times ; and this extension of industry has been sup- 
posed to have atCiched th(9 lower classes to our rule 
by improving their condition aitd prospects. In t\fo 
rufal districts m?tny more than formerly are busy in 
the fields ; and* a great nfimber were plying their 
tools on the railways but a fev% months ago. This 
picture of hopeful industry w’o* may tru^ to see 
restordQ. At the other end of the social scale,® there 
was lately? as in all former time, a spectacle which 
no civilized inan^can look at with pleasure ; that of 
the courts of the native princes. Within the white 
walls of those old palaces, there are scenes transact- 
ing which are too “disgusting for description, or for 
conception by ufitravelled Europeans. A prince, 
half-idiotic through corrupt descent, corrupt rearing, 
corrupt id«as, habits, ai^d examples, reigns within, 
indulging all the humours of tyranny and licentious- 
ness; his demestic apartments are crowded with 
wives and conculbiiles, abject to him and ferocious 
towards each other; his state officers are merely 
nominal, serving only as means of extorting money 
from his helpless subjects, without giving them any 
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of the benefits of government; and lik household 
offices are filled by adventurers, intent only on their 
own convenience at everybody’s expense. The alter- 
native is probably«,between rajCd fortune of 1 00,000 Z, 
and loss of the head at any* moment. The 6ne cer- 
tainty is of a Catastrophe, soone«‘4or later, in which 
the whole concern collapses. Debt, embarrassment, 
dependence, lire the mildest forms of the issue ; and 
treason within tbe palacer auS rebellion outside, are 
always impending ; tihile everybody knows that the 
English will 'be called hi, as sure as fate, when ^he 
state of affairs is too bad to be longer endured. This 
scene, so often repeated, T^^^as last enacted in Oude, 
where the reveftue had long been collected only 
within^ cannon range; where ouly one-third of the 
amount ever reached the sovereign ; where millions 
of acres of fertile country were lapsing into jungle ; 
and where tens of thousands of strong men entered 
the British army, while their families escaped to 
regions where no imbecile tyrant ^ould have power 
over them. A *few* months ago there were insane 
exultations going forward in such palaces — an em- 
peror here, and a king there being assured, that their 
old power was coming back, to them, and that soon 
no troublesome Englishman would interpose between 
them and their subjects, ‘or preveift their gathering 
all the wealth of the country into their own laps. 
Now, we may fairly hope, there is terror An\ anguish 
in those palace-chambers, when the truth cannot be 
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concealed that the raj of the British is not over, and 
that traitorous princes are not permitted even to 
make terms of surrender. 

What were the Eftrojfeans doing a few months 
ago ? First, there wer^ the settlers ; planters of 
indigo, shgar, anAccotton; merchant! collecting and 
selling the native products ; managers of public 
works, from the superintendents of/ tlie Ganges 
Canal, near the b^ise of tl^>e verdurous wall” of the 
Himalaya*, to the engineers of Sie Ca^very works at 
the other extrenwty of the* Peninsula.^ Some lived 
in isolated abides, cottages deeply thatched, with 
wide eaves and broad ter^nd^hs, amidst gardens 
shady with tropical verdure, gay^with hlossoms, and 
fragrant with jiuch English flowers as can be eoaxed 
to grow^tl^re. Far north there are tea plantations, 
divided by hedges of Persian roses. Amidst the 
young rivers which are to be bridged, or joined by 
canals, the Englishman lived in woods tangled with 
vines, noisy with monkeys, gay with parrots and 
giant butterflies, aiftd harbouring Ae tiger and other 
rude neighbours. These JEnglish, whether civil or 
mflitary, w^re regarded as a sort of natural princes. 
On their journey their fearers cried out, Make 
way, for we Jiave a great lord within or, if they 
travelled by the humblest cart, the Sepoys they met 
faced about and gave the military salute, while the 
peasants j^lmost prostrated themselves in the roads. 
In the town the way was cleared for them, in the 
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thick of the market ; and in the countr 3 ' all yielded 
to their convenience. No doubt, every European of 
them all would have gladly exchanged all this obei- 
sance for a betteii, quality^ bf iMustry and improved 
truthfulness and fidelity; but we arc telling what 
things were, and not what they vrfere wished to be. 
Tlie mode of life of the civil servants of the Company 
was externally much the same, with the added fea- 
tures of social companieaship and' institutions, and 
ej^ecially a church, ^Vliere there were Europeans 
enough to constitute anything like*' a public. But 
there was a probation df solitary wp-country life 
usually to be gone through^ first. The young Eng- 
lishman 4ived alone, collecting revenue, administer- 
ing justice in small matters, and bearing th6> ennui 
and the climate as well as he could. If he*>w?s wise, 
ho used his opportunities for studying the people, 
their language, mind, character, and interests, and 
for improving his knowledge in all collateral ways, 
as a preparation for^higher office. If he was high- 
couraged, ho iriadd himself a benefactor to multi- 
tudes, and a terror to wrong-doers. If he was weak, 
he pinej^. If he was vulgai;, he smoked end drank, 
and gave the climate every advantage over him. If 
he was sentimental, he wrote his autobiograpthy or 
reams of poetry. If he was frivolous, he frittered 
away his time and opportunities, his health and his 
small means. " 

As for the military European settlements, they are 
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so prominent a feature in all sketchesjof the country, 
by pen or pencil, that little could he told which is 
not already known. The cantonments at Agra, 
consisting of civil ^nd military lines, occupy the 
spate of a large city — miles b]f two — with broad, 
vsmooth %roads, a jiark, a church, aid large edifices 
fdr Government and commercial purposes. At 
Meerut there were all the usual advantages, with 
remarkably luxuriant ^rdens, frdhi the abundance 
of good water. AtCawnpor^, the broad Ganges 
rolled in front of the British residence^ for five miles 
of scattereft houses and gardens lining the steep 
river bank. Ifroift und^r the shade of spreading 
trees, and amidst the gorgeous f|pwers*of the region, 
the residdits looked across the muddy rivcf, alive 
with traffic, to the low white beach beyond, and tho 
wide-spreading plain, all green with springing crops, 
or hazy with hea*. Here, as we too well know, lived 
ladies and children ; and at most of these principal 
settlements were missionaries, American or European. 
There were Christian schools an^^seiivices ; there was 
duty, civil or military, for the gefitlemen; and the 
l^ics visited one anoth^, and took evening drives 
and early morning rides^ and all were hospitable to 
travellers. No one douWed the faithful attachment 
of the people generally, however painful might be 
the occasional suspicion of the soldiery. As to tho 
missions,^ cg^ery diversity of opinion seems to exist 
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about their iii^uence and success. They were 
private enterprises, one and all. The Government 
afforded Christian institutions to its Christian servants, 
and to all who desired to ii>ake4jise of them ; but all 
proselytism was absolutely fQr()idden to the Company’s 
agents. The onJj thing about whjph honesfr people 
can have no doubt is, that such being one of the 
conditions of the Company’s service, no Government 
oflScer, civil or inHitary, \yas al liberty to attempt the 
copversion of natives,eeither himself or through any 
of his family. ‘^On all oth^r points more evidence js 
required before any truiftworthy decision can be 
arrived at in England. Some beUeve the conversion 
of a great number natfves to be genuine, and of a 
permanent character; others declare thSt it^ is a 
matter of imitation and deference — sincere on the 
part of the convert, as an act of duty, but without 
any notion of conviction of the judgment or reno- 
vation of the heart ; while others again believe the 
whole process to be one of self-interest. Some agree- 
ment must be arrived at, and a qew, definite, and 
firmly-grounded ‘■policy must be chosen as the very 
basis of our government of India henceforth. Mean- 
time, 'while our cantonments still existed, as the 
homes of the British in India, the schools were open 
on week-days, and the church on Sunday ; and the 
residents felt, so far, as if at home. 

Among the interests of those residents wqre^sectional 
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jealousies which cannot be altogcthen passed over in 
any sketch of Indian life. The Britkh t)f the Three 
Presidencies have always sparred at each other, like 
the adherents of rival ^olijical parties, rival churches, 
rival industries, rival j^blic sertices all over the 
world. %The mutual repulsion has nit been anything 
like that of the northern and southern states of 
America, or that of Mofiammedans and*Hindoos, and 
both these and the SiblA in Hindbstan: but it has 
been enough to give some of its polour to life in Indi^ 
The Madras officer quizzes; the Qui*U — the Bengal 
officer — caifcatured as dependent on his servants, 
whom he summon® witl^ his (^^who is 

there?”) all day long. The*ret6rt js Jby calling the 
Madras m(^ mulls — the caricature being, in that case, 
of a perpetual feeder on mulligatawny. Both assume 
airs towards the Bombay service, which has its own 
reasons for valuing itself. In an hour of peril, no 
doubt all such strifes give way; but the mutual 
contempt or dislike of the three services must be 
taken into the account, both in t^e conception of life 
in India, and in forming judgments at home on 
Indian affairs from the tSfetimony of witnesses who 
know most* about them a|; matters of fact. * 

There remains the capital. By ail accounts, there 
are few things ^er than •the approach to Calcutta 
by the Hooghly from below. The spaces, both of 
land and ’vjater, are so grand — the woods below and 
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the edifices higher up so magnificent, and the cha- 
racter of th# residences so unique, as to bewitch the 
stranger at first sight. There are drawbacks, in the 
shape of mud huts or i)anji)oo hovels, or mere 
wigwams set up Hinder the« shelter of palace walls; 
contrasts symbdical of life in In^i^ altogether. But 
it is a gay scene, — ^life in Calcutta, — and very striking 
to those who consider that it is the centre of the most 
prodigious administration •^existii^g in the world, 
Under the direct donjilnion of the Governor-General 
there are abtve 23,00(i,000 of people, living ,on 
240,000 square miles of /.erritory ; whilfe under the 
British rule in the three fresicfencies there are no 
less than 132,000,0(j0 of people, occupying 837,000 
square miles. These are exclpive of the ^native 
states, which are more or less under our infiueiicc 
and control, and the small foreign colonies, French 
and Portuguese, which must pisrsue a policy a 
good deal like our own. The serious business of 
such an empire is carried oil within the imposing 
public buildingjfi wiiich glare in , the Indian sun ; 
and the recreation of the English in Calcutta is 
according to the old estabfished fashion ~ of mighty 
dinner^, where the tables gtoan under the weight of 
food ; of brilliant balls, where the wonder is that the 
whole body of guests does not evaporate; and of 
excursions by land and water, where amusement and 
sport are pursued amidst the comments af crowds of 
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native obsei;vers. What those comments are like, 
the native papers show ; and it is Wondered at by 
Europeans who see them that the insecurity of our 
rule in India has not very cleg.rly conveyed by 
tliesfi papers to those wholm it most concerned. There 
is a better publig^ however, watching us from the 
outside — tlie educated natives, who have parted with 
their old ignorance, tlieir old superstitfensr, their old 
pride of race and* donflniojj, witlio^t finding them- 
selves adopted into that of the ruling nation. If ^’e 
knew more of lifp in India ts it is to these people, we 
might better ijnderstand our past, and foresee our 
future, and might fiavc perhaps escaped the dismal 
present. They must be tfie special •study of the 
wisest^ men apiong ps when our strenuous lyilitary 
action shall have enabled us to resume, in a regene- 
rated form, our civil rule. 

At this point l)ur survey of British life in India 
closes, brief and superficial as it is. The filling-in 

of our bare outline would be found full of wonder 

• • 

and of interest ; .and it has beem n© easy matter to 
abstain from all presentment of it. *The main events 
w*ere, however, quite enough for our space ; and it 
w^as a matter of necessity to leave them standing 
alone, as resting-places for the attention and the 
memory. The^rpgider n5w sees how the English 
entered India, what they found, and what. they did 
there f in some degree, what their life was like 
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till It was brol^en up by the forces of^ disaflFection 
« like ice in spritig. He may thus be enabled the 
better to understand the meaning and the bearings 
of the measures wjiich will ke t^en for the re-alBrm- 
ation of our empire, ^ * 

•f 
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